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4 LETTER TO THE KING ON THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


Sirs—I approach your M 
with all the dehetenie due red 


r of the throne, and to the 
rightful head of the Church of Eng- 
land. No subject of your Majesty 
can feel a deeper veneration for your 
rank as the Sovereign, or a more 
loyal and unshaken zeal for the su 


= of all your royal privileges. 
how presume to your Ma- 


in the third estate 
i fast Soci 
Legislature, 


ea od : 
our people, and your throne 
2d from aseatits, which no henour- 
‘ able or religious mind can contem- 
plate bee yr the strongest abhor- 


A Bill has been brought forward 
in Parliament, & series of 
in that branch of the British 
Protestant Church which yet exists 
in Ireland. The Bill has been brought 
in by your Majesty’s Ministers. I 
make no charge against those Mini- 
sters. They are men of character, 
some of distin fiame, all of 
ha Sceaticie- af ouldie neck 
ve of public 
and Sil. Their intentions rg in 
their own breasts. They may be un- 
conscious of the extent of their Bill. 
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But I shall tell your ty, that the 
simple announcement of the measure 
- raised — of - rie 
on throug e lowest de tC) 
Jacobinism in the land. That the 
whole faction of the hostile to Go- 
vernment, the rapacious for plunder, 
and the a against religion, 
have rejoiced - throughout all 
borders. That the enemies of your 
Majesty’s line have heard it as the 
sound of a trumpet to awake them 
from their sl to Pc them in 
array for the day of revolt, and 
march to the assault of every greet 
protecting institution of the Empire. 
pew men are wise in their gene- 
ration. They speculate at a distance 
upon their effect. They do not strike 
in the first instance at those things 
which rouse national alarm. They 
leave the warehouses of the mer- 
chant yet untouched. They have 
yet but half avowed their determina- 
tion the lands of the Nobles. 
They have not much beyond a 
sneer at the teense but they 
into the foundations of the Church. 
There they lay their combustibles. 
They call the le to look on and 
“pp aud their urs in preparing 
6 fall, of what they pronounce the . 
cumberer of the land. When all is’ 
ready then will come the explosion ; 
the Church will sink into th gulf, 
A 
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Fall evening’s anxious shade; and ere we 
stood 


Where Maristowe o’er Tamar throws the 
glance’ t 

To hills Cornubian, on the western steep 

Hover'd the sinking orb; and, as the 


groves 

Of Warieigh glitter’d with his last fond 
smnile, 

He dyed with thousand tints the mingling 
floods, z 

And threw supernal glories on the scene.” 


Dartmoor! Thou art the Father 
of Piymouth—for thou art the Father 
of Plym. We hear thee rushing by 
Sheepstore’s Dark-browed rock— 
Sheepstore, where is a cavern, so be- 
lieve the rural dwellers, the Palace 
of the Pixies—the Devonshire Fairies. 
Seats like those of art, but to our 
eyes liker those of nature—and a 
spring of purest water! The imagi- 
native dark-eyed daughters of Devon 
never Visit it, with their sweethearts 
on a holyday, without leaving some 
offering of moss or eatables for the 
* Silent People.” Beneath the Tor 
lies the village of the same name— 
with its fine foamy cascade. Then 
comes the Meavy from that part of 
the Moor where once stood Siward’s 
Cross, and with its tributaries takes 
the name of Plym. There stands 
the Dead-alive Meavy Oak! Now 
he is hollow-hearted—for Time with 
his scythe has scooped a cavity that 
once accommodated nine persons at 
a dinner party, but is now used as a 
turf-house. Wide enough to shelter 
a flock of sheep is the canopy of the 
lower and living branches—but the 
top is singed, and blasted, and bald, 
and black, save where the outer part 
of the wood has mouldered off in the 
stormy rains, and left a preternatural 
whiteness, which, when seen glim- 
mering against the back ground of a 
serene evening sky, has a melancholy 
aspect, like the ghost of a giant. 
Comes now the ever-howling Cad, to 
join the Plym “ near thy bridge, ro- 
mantic Shaugh!” nor far from De- 
werstone, with its hawks and ravens 
—a rock-mountain split by thunder- 
bolts—yet beautiful, in his terrors, 
with a passionate profusion of clasp- 
ing ivy, and a loving flush of flowers 
happy in the crevices of the cliffs. 
We have a vision, the Lara Bridge, 
and hear the bilkowy surge broken 


Devonshire and CoPnwall Lilustrated. No. I. 


[Aptil, 
the Breakwater, within 

which the little waves, like so 

many lambs, lay themselves down 


“ Upon the anchor’d vessel's side.” 


But that vision will rise again, at 
our bidding, in all its magnificence 
—and now we turn to take farewell 
of the Moor. And it shall be in the 
words of Carrington, whom, in gra- 
titude, we pronounce a Poet— 


“ On the very edge 

Of the vast moorland, startling every eye; 

A shape enormous rises ! High it towers 

Above the hill’s bold brow, and seen 
from far, 

Assumes the human form; a Granite 
God! 

To whom, in days long flown, the sup- 
pliant knee 

In trembling homage bow’d. The ham- 
lets near . 

Have legends rude connected with the 
spot, 

(Wild swept by every wind,) on which he 
stands, 

The giant of the Moor. 
shapes 

By nature strangely form’d, fantastic, 
vast, 

The silent desert throng. 
here 

The Druid wander’d. Haply have those 
hills 

With shouts ferocious, and the mingled 
shriek 

Resounded, when to Jupiter upflamed 

The human catacomb. The frantic Seer 

There built his sacred circle ; for he loved 

To worship on the mountain’s breast su- 
blime, 

The earth his altar, and the bending 
heaven ‘ 

His canopy magnificent. The rocks 

That crest the grove-crowned hill he 
scooped to hold 

The lustral waters; and to wondering 
crowds 

And ignorant, with fearful hand he 
rock’d 

The yieldiog Logan. Practised to de. 
ceive, 

Himself deceived, he swayed the fear- 
struck thron 

By craftiest stratagems; and (falsely deem- 
ed 

The minister of heaven) with bloodiest 
rites 

He awed the prostrate isle, and held the 
mind 

From age to age with superstition’s 
spells.” 


Unnumbered 


*Tis said that 
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A LETTER TO THE KING ON THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


Sms—I approach your M 

with all the deference due regs 
of the throne, and to the 

rightful head of the Church of Eng- 
land. No subject of your Majesty 
can feel a deeper veneration for your 
rank as the Sovereign, or a more 
loyal and unshaken zeal for the su 
Spar gems your royal privileges. 

now presume to your Ma- 
jesty in as the third estate 
yg voice in the decisions of 


forth, as . - —_ refuge ° 
your people, and your throne - 
| [a'frem ‘aaendlie, whieh me benour- 
' able or religious mind can contem- 
plate — the strongest abhor- 
A Bill has" been brought forward 
Parliament, enacting a series of 


Beyer 
¢ i 


of character, 
name, all of 


blic good 
ons are in 
may be un- 


tilt 


eir in 
breasts. 


His 
3 


But I shall tell your Majesty, that the 
simple announcement of the measure 
has raised a tumult of co 
tion through the lowest depths of 
Jacobinism in the land. the 
whole faction of the hostile to Go- 
vernment, the rapacious for plunder, 
and the ais. gg a egainst religion, 
have rejoiced - throughout all 
borders. That the enemies of your 
Majesty’s line have heard it as the 
sound of a trumpet to awake them 
from their sl to Pac them in 
array for the day of revolt, and 
march to the assault of eve: 
protecting institution of the 
Those men are wise in their gene- 
ration. They speculate at a distance 
upon their effect. They do not strike 
in the first instance at those things 
which rouse national alarm. They 
leave the warehouses of the mer- 
chant yet untouched. They have 
yet but half avowed their determina- 
tion the lands of the Nobles. 
They have not much beyond a 
sneer at the throne; but they dig 
into the foundations of the Church. 
There they lay their combustibles. 
They call the e to look on and 
laud their rs in preparing 
6 fall, of what they pronounce the . 
cumberer of the land. When all is’ 
ready then will come the 
the Church will sink into 


great 


conscious of the éxtent of their Bill, _and 
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will follow it, from the pin- 
nacle to the foundation. 


By this faction has the Bill been - 


received with shouts of exultation 
and revenge, as if over the corpse of 
anenemy. Ithas been instantly hailed 
by the whole body of traitors toyour 
and the State. It forms the 

triumphant theme of those Political 
Unions which are —s the tyrants 
of the multitude, and of more than 
the multitude. The Irish assassin, 
from the murder of his coun- 

m, receives it as a boon; the 
takin, insulting the British 
receives it as a boon; 

the grim Atheist in his closet, the 
furious agitator in the streets, every 
avowed r of drder, joins in 


a common shout of victory. if 
ae measure as only a prel 
» & promise of fiercer innova- 
tion, sure and soon to come; in their 
own 
end 


argon, itis but a “ means toan 
heir “ All hail,” but the first 
welcome to a shape of blood and 
ruin, a prediction of its consumma- 
= _— the highest places of the 
The question of the uses of an 
Established Church is perfectly 
clear. When the nation already has 
a Church, and has to choose a go- 
vernment, it naturally chooses a Go- 
vernment friendly to its opinions. 
Where it has a Government, and has 
to choose a Church, that duty, like 
all the other leading duties, devolves 
on the Government. The State 
chooses the Church fittest for the 
of society, which is the first 
of all Government. And.that 
Church it oe by = bounty, by 
its — and by its power. 
the nation have not decode possess- 
ed a religion, the most necessary act 
of Government is to give it one ; for 
without a religion no Government 
can be secure. Fear may produce a 
tem submission. But the only 
beeen = Ym to 
to the Deity. 8 
ho the State must take upon it- 
self, for it cannot be left to the way- 
wardness of the human heart. The 
forms of this homage must be pre- 
scribed, the su of these forms 
must be provided for, a class of fit- 
Ministers must be ap for 
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Church : For what part of this pro- 
vision can be left to the wandering 
impulses of the multitude; to the 
profligate, who deny all religion ; to 
the penurious, who refuse all contri- 
bution; to the thoughtless, who 
shrink from all memory of the graver 
duties of life ; or to the Jacobin, who, 
on system, rejoices in the general 
blackening of all its obligations? 
Leave the support of religion to the 
caprice of the crowd, and it is either 
ens by furious fanaticism, or 
ost by frigid neglect ; it becomes the 
reflection of ignorant, presumptuous, 
and erratic minds, or it is famished 
out of the land. But place it under 
the protection of the State; give it 
the solidity of that public pledge to 
its continuance; give the commu- 
nity the assurance, that their sons, 
destined for the service of the altar, 
will not be cast loose on the. precari- 
ous charity of the people ; that the 
doctrines which they honour as the 
truth, will not be suddenly exchan- 
ged for the ravings of fanaticism, or 
the sullen sophisms of infidelity, 
and you will have a succession of 
educated men, prepared by their 
knowledge, by their principles, and 
by the example of their predeces- 
sors, for the religious teaching of the 
people. You will have a great Insti- 
tute, to which the pious look up with 
reverence for its sacredness, and the 
poor with gratitude for its benefac- 
tion, a noble rectifier of the wander- 
ings of human opinion, by continual- 
ly presenting to man a standard of 
the highest of all truth; and a noble 
safeguard of all Government, by con- 
secrating the state, spirit, and body 
to Heaven. 

With an Established Church, Eng- 
land has risen from a feeble and dis- ° 
tracted country into the full vigour 
of empire; has passed from darkness 
into light; has made the most magni- 
ficent accumulations of wealth, Eu- 
ro influence, commanding lite- 
rature, unalloyed liberty, and pure 
religion. In polity, she has risen 
from afield of civil blood into the 
solid security of a legitimate and ba- 
lanced government. In _ learning, 
from a rude borrower of the ele- 
ments of knowledge from foreigners, 
into the foremost possessor of all 
that bears the name of intellectual 
distinction ; and, in religion, she has 
torn the sullen robe of Rome from 
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her limbs, and stands forth the cham- 
pion of Christianity to the world. 

America is governed without an 
Established Church. But'are we to 
ye J the ancient and massive 

of the British government with 
the fluctuating and fugitive shelter 
under which American legislation 
throst its head ? or the prescriptive 
majesty of our national worship with 
the rambling sectarianism of religion 
in a country where the pulpit is only 
the more foul and furious conduit 
of every absurdity of the-brain, or 
paroxysm of the passions; the Jand 
of camp-meetings and convulsion- 
naires, of corruption under the name 
of conversion, and of political raving 
under the name of Scriptural illumi- 
nation ? We might as well compare 
the forest wigwam with the palace, 
or its tenant with the sages and 
statesmen of Europe. 

But what is the actual object of the 
faction ? Is it the purification of the 
Church? This they scorn to assert. 
They have the candour of the full 
sense of power. They have found 
no such word in their Gallic code as 
renovation. Their object, open and 
declared, is to destroy the Church. 
They have a further object,—parti- 
ally ,withheld, but on which their 
determination is fully formed. The 
outcry against the Church is only the 
covering of their warfare against the 
Constitution, They will use the 


ruins of the Establishment to fill u 
the ditch, and having broken com 
the grand outwork, they will have 
nothing more to do than to sit down 


before the citadel. Upon your Ma- 
jesty’s decision may depend interests 
that will dispose of the empire. 

I shall not enter into the details of 
the Bill. My business is with its spi- 
rit. It is a twofold seizure of Church 
property ;—the one a perpetual tax 
on the clergy, from five to fifteen per 
cent; the other a perpetual aliena- 
tion of the Bishops’ lands ;—the 
former, a burden galling the neck of 
the clergy from year to year for ever; 
the other a sweeping spoil, a seizure 
of property given for the exclusive 
Po gly of the Church, holding by a 
title as sacred as that of your Majes- 
ty’s crown, and much more ancient ; 
—both confiscation, without the sha- 
dow of a crime; property torn away 
which was consecrated to God, and 


totally incapable of being converted 
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to the secular p of individualg 
or the State, without bri down 
the heavy curse of God. I shall 
prove as I proceed. 

The question is di ed from 
all difficulty oe open nature of its 
provisions. ere might be some 
speciousness in the pro of 
changes of form in the Church, of 
more or fewer dignities, or of the 
equalization of incomes. On all 
these points a wise legislator, aware 
of the hazards of all changes in an- 
cient things, would feel himself 
bound to pause before he fairly 
planted his foot on ,the perilous 
ground of public innovation. But 
the fondest enthusiast for the golden 
age of cha cannot be deceived 
now. If he tread, it is at his peril. 
The pitfall lies open before him. Those 
two clauses are sufficient to lay bare 
the whole transaction. They are a de- 
clared seizure of property, which no 
legislature can have a right to touch, 
except under those circumstances 
of public extremity which subvert ~ 
all rights alike. In the utter famine 
of the State, men may eat the bread 
from the altar. In the final battle of 
the State, they may turn the ruins of 
the Church into a rampart for their 
bodies. But those hours of terrible 
paroxysm are not more remote 
from the healthful and peaceful ex- 
istence of empire, than those fierce 
rights of despair from the present 

lunder of the old and legitimate 
nstitutions of the empire. 

On this point I demand, where is 
the public necessity? Where is ru- 
inous defeat and the national bank- 
ruptcy, or even the failing harvest ? 
Where any one of those public cala- 
mities that might serve as a pretext 
for public plunder? Isee none. I 
look round the horizon, even to the 
extremities of Europe—all is quiet. 
I hear your Majesty’s speech pro- 
nouncing that you are on friendly 
terms with all nations. 1 see com- 
merce as usual pushing its branches 
through all the channels of enter- 
prise in the world. I see England 
covered daily with canals, railways, 
and all the fine inventions that imply 
at once individual capital and public 
spirit. The bounty of Heaven has 

ven us the most exuberant harvest 
within memory. And it is at this 
time, when the aac 4 is hourly 


congratulated by men authority 
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on her strength, that we 
which could be justified b aie 
! y 
but the worst sufferings of the worst 
times, which, even in those times, 
could be safely done, only with a 
solemn determination to restore the 
sacred things the moment that the 
necessity had passed by, and render 
unto God the things that are God's. 
I can see nothing in the natural 
impulses of your Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, to account for an act which 
must revolt their feelings as e- 
men, eye the privations of gen- 
tlemen like themselves. I can see 
nothing but the one fierce and bitter 
faction which has grown into fatal 
power in the State ; which, contempt- 
ible in its individual members, has 
been suffered to become formidable 
as a mass ; and which now by a sys- 
tem of perpetual scorn of the law, 
‘perpetual defiance of seg and 
perpetual appeal to all the pas- 


sions, carries the rabble with them, 


and floods the land with revolution. 
This faction began with Ireland. 
There they found the soil i meh 


by a giddy Government, and a profli- 
gate superstition ; they sowed the 
seeds 0 bloodshed, and left them to 
the natural care of those sure influ- 
ences, The crop has duly followed ; 
and Ireland, at this hour, presents a 
scene of misgovernment and misery, 
unequalled in the globe. The san- 
Sv despotism of Turkey has no- 
ing like it; the barbarism of Russia 
is civilized to it. The roving Arabs 
exhibit a more reverent respect for 
life and property. The dweller in 
an Indian forest, or a Tartar wilder- 
you is safer in his house, than the 
landlord, living under the safe- 
guard of the British laws; and even 
ortified within a circle of British 
bayonets. That faction has been im- 
ported among us. The pilots who 
steered that vessel of ill-omen, are 
now loudest in their remorse, for a 
service, at once the basest, the most 
trous, and the most marked by 
retributive justice on their own 
of any act within record. 
now resist, and point to the 
ruin. But they have strip- 
themselves of the alliance of all 
men, and they baiga to the 

who 
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nothing but prophecies that all men 
disregard; and that their only dis- 
pane to be more conspicuously 
spurn 

This faction, the representative of 
the ignorance of Ireland, comes over 
with it to confound the wisdom of 
England ; rouses Ireland to madness, 
to make the madness a charge against 
England ; covers Ireland with civil 
war, and then bids England turn her 
| ed ang so ~s to “< — 
flagration, te ts own han 
in a posen te: yr caiantiion, barba- 
rism, and revolt; and then bids us 
see, in the reddening horizon, the 
example of our “ own funeral pyre.” 
Can it be a question, whether we 
are to resist or to yield? Are we to 
commit the criminal absurdity of 

rotecting our civil existence, by 
Joining in a conspiracy against all 
civil right; or attempting to save 
Protestantism in England, by throw- 
ing Irish Protestantism to be mangled 
and trampled in their advance to na- 
tional ruin ? 

Your Majesty is not ignorant that 
this faction hates you,—hates your 
name,—your principles,—and your 
house ;—is stung with the most fu- 
tious malice at your Sovereignty ;— 
hates you and yours as a Protestant, 
as a Brunswick, as a man, and as a 
King. That it has sworn on its al- 
tars never to rest, until it reoted the 
last branch of the House of Hanover 
out of the Empire; and that, for this 
oo , it is resolved to com 

eayen and earth. That it will swear 
to all jes, or betray all; lick the 
feet of all Ministers, or menace them; 
lean down to the follies of all ga- 
therings of the rabble, or stir their 
passions into frenzy; if it can but 
its point—and that point the 
downfall of the Protestantism of 
England ;—and as its preliminary, 
the expulsion of the Protestant line 
from the English throne. That it 
will be totally indifferent whether 
this be accomplished by force or 
fraud; and whether its results be to 
send your dynasty across the Chan- 
nel, or through the grave, 

At this moment it is exulting in the 
snare which it had laid for entrap- 
ping your Majesty’s Ministers into 
acts, which, if suffered to succeed, 
it boasts, must strip authority in- 
stantly of its whole strength in Ire- 
land, startle every Protestant in Eng- 





t 
+ 


loyal men. examine the 
their attachment to the 
men shrink 
which seems volun- 
abandon the path of all that 
hitherto honoured; and 
» in the most worldly point of 
must unsettle every feeling 
belongs to reliance on ancient 
right, acknowledged property, blame- 
— conduct, legitimate posses- 
on. 


Fase? 
HH 
cE 


The question narrows itself to the 
point of plunder. The Church 
may be a fit subject of regulation, 
like every thing 3 but regulation 
is for improvement; robbery is for 
weakness, confusion,extinction. This 
is beyond the power of law, for no 
law can authorize injustice, as no 
scheme of improvement can succeed 
by-ruin. The rule isthe simplest of 
all principles. Purify as we will, 
cut off excrescences, but do this only 
to return the sap of the tree to the 
trunk ;—do not lay the axe to the 
root. A wise legislator, instead of 
his ch by the rash = 
ration extinguishing the Irish 
Beneh, would have dered what 
he could do for the inerease of 
Christian know among the 
people; he would have tried what 
was to be done some more 
fitting distribution. last expe- 
dient would be the destruction of 
any . He would have consi- 
Shar issones srimes, nk tapert 
eous es, 
ties, and Ae get was not a matter 
of Christian to strengthen 
and multiply the outposts of Protest- 
antism; to fix as many able ‘men, 
with means and in their 
hands, as he pe raanan or = ex- 
purpose ntaining the re- 
of truth and lo iy, he would 
er, in the that Pagan 
ess, a row Bo ra extin- 
guishing thel tfor enlargin 
and extending their illumination. . 
The State has the power of re- 
forming the Church, but not of de- 
stroying. The oe ye which alien- 
ates the ren e Church to 
the uses of t , will be brought 
to a bitter account for its crime. 
This is the testimony of history in 
all lands and all times. I shall 
ook only to the annals of England; 
Henry’ seized the Church re- 
venues; and divided large 


i 


to 
and 
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of them between the Crown and 
prone The Church ann i 
overthrown was impure. 
done a great act of national 
its overthrow. But his rapine 
the whole merit of his reform. 
Cranmer, and the leading of 
the Protestants, supplicated to leave 
for the works of what had been 
consecrated crigiaal some had = 
ven y men for 
a purposes. Its pond by monks 
and Romish priests, could not justify 
its alienation from the works of 
mercy, knowledge, and virtue. But 
the courtiers were cra » the mi- 
nisters were worthless, and the 
was rapacious. Passion and 
gality rioted in the spoil; and the 
noblest of all opportunities was 
spring religious Sowledge sp 
spr nowle to 
oun corner of the realm. The of- 
fence was soon and terribly avenged. 
From 1548 to 1547, Henry had con- 
tinued his of confiscation. 
Yet it was not total. He had given 
up a part of his: plunder, from time 
to time, for the uses of the purified 
Church ; he had even established six 
new Bishoprics ; added Deaneriesand 
Chapters to already existing ; 
endowed Professorships in both the 
Universities; and erected Christ’s 
Church and Trinity Colleges in Ox- 
ford and But he had 
alienated a vast on; his nobles 
had grown rich by the poverty of 
the Church. The same system was 
pursued under the Protector So- 
merset, in the of Edward 
VI. Somerset himself seized on a 
egress with four eyed stalls. 
In 1558, the ment ‘ 
Nations stag be peisiahen ia this 
world, for they have no future. The 
Reformation was suddenly stopped, 
The bern co bd per 
freedom, c prosperity, to 
which every sake in England looked 
forward, was covered with clouds. 
The fires of persecution, which seem- 
ed to have been extinguished for 
ever, were suddenly lighted. The 
old religion returned in ferocious 
triumph ; every stepthat it trode, was 
in the heart’s-blood of England. Nine 
thousand of the clergy were deprived 
of their benefices; eleven bishops 
were degraded ; crowds of nee 


learned men.o! were driv 
into exile; and, b Clarendou’s 
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account, nearly eight hundred peo- 
le, of all ranks and professions, suf- 
fered ma om. The Reformatien 
was thus vitiated by the crimes of its 
founder, and the participation of his 
people. Its career from that hour 
was as le for fifty years. The 
poverty of the Church deprived it of 
the power of being a public benefac- 
tor. Education languished. The 
people, left by the scanty revenues 
of the Church to the chance liberality 
of the country, lost the knowledge 
which the Church would have re- 
joiced to give, had it been enabled to 
more than exist. Even the princel 
= get o teem ery forced to “" 
severity an e ient nst the 
evils that followed the culoaniben 
of the Church Estates and the Esta- 
blishment. Instead of being the great 
support of the poor, the founder of 
hospitals, the munificent mother of 
the whole system of national charity 
was stricken into pauperism. 
The punishment was not yet com- 
lete. Out of the pauperism of the 
burch grew Puritanism. The Es- 


tablished clergy, ground to the dust 


by the difficulties of life, were unable 
to overthrow this new and violent 
incursion, alike on the Church and 
the Government, and the new repub- 
licanism of religion prevailed. If 
the ancient revenues had been left, 
England, three hundred years ago, 
would have been the most learned, 
intelligent, and powerful nation that 
the earth has seen. The Church 
would have planted a college in ever 

county, would have endowed found- 
ations for the support of learning 
in its earlier stages, and have made 
provision for the continued support 
of those learned mén, who have been 
for the last three hundred years 
driven to perish in obscure heart- 
breaking labours for their daily 
bread. Germany at this hour owes 
almost the entire of her literary dis- 
tinctions to those numerous little 
annuities and provisions attached to 
her courts and cathedrals for learn- 
ed men; provisions totally wanting 
in England, except in the Fellowships 
of her Colleges, scanty and few as 
they are. e Establishment, unde- 
spoiled, would have built a place of 
worship in every parish, with a resi- 
dence which would ensure the pre- 
sence of a clergyman. All that is 
evil in pluralities would have been 
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at an end, for pluralities have grown 
out of the want of habitation for the 
clergy. ‘The people would not have 
had to traverse miles across the 
country to find a place of — 
or not worship at all. They would 
have had a church at their doors. 
We should not have seen an Esta- 
blishment, in which three-fourths of 
the clergy are little above the pea- 
sants round them, or four thousand 
livings under a hundred pounds a- 
year, with deductions for taxes and 
fees, diminishing even that pittance 
by a fourth. e should not see a 
crowd of the orphans of those gen- 
tlemen daily driven to find their 
common education in public chari- 
ties, and scattered through the most 
obscure and menial employments of 
the most obscure trades, instead of 
emulating the attainments of the class 
in which they were born, and giving 
the contribution of their hereditary 
learning and piety to the nation. 

The Paritens appealed to the 
pular passions. The King, in his 
extremity, appealed to the Esta- 
blished clergy. They were loyal, 
but they were now powerless. As 
Mary had been raised to scourge the 
Reformation, Cromwell was raised 
to crush the throne. 

In all lands, the confiscator has 
been punished. The scourge may 
‘have been laid on by different hands, 
but the blood has alike followed the 
blow. Fifty years ago, Joseph the Se- 
cond of Austria confiscated the lands 
of some of the monasteries in the 
Austrian Netherlands ; the revenues 
were applied to the service of the 
state. The monasteries may have 
been useless, indolent, or even im- 
pure, but their wealth was not cri- 
minal; and its first and last designa- 
tion should have been to the service 
of Heaven, by giving knowledge and 
teaching virtue. It went to clerks 
and secretaries, to squadrons of 
horse, and battalions of infantry. The 
crime was instantly smitten. Politi- 
cians, in their shortsightedness, can 
see nothing but. what lies on the 
ground at their feet. To other men, 
the Heaven is spread above their 
heads, and they see in its signs the 
shapes of vengeance for the guilt of 
men. A furious insurrection arose 
in the Netherlands ; not a monkish 
tumult for monkish injuries, but a 
Jacobin determination to abjure all 
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authority. The Emperor found him- 
self suddenly plunged into war, and 
war with his own subjects, whose 
victory and defeat were equally and 
hourly draining the national blood. 
But a new enemy soon rushed into 
the field. Republican France threw 
her sword into the scale; and the 
Netherlands, the appanage of Austria 
for almost three centuries, were cut 
away from her for ever. 

Another memorable instance stands 
before the eyes of Europe, to teach 
her sovereigns wisdom. -The first 
act of the French Revolution was to 
seize upon the property of the 
Church. Are we to follow her ex- 
ample, at the risk of her punish- 
ment? Is England prepared to un- 
dergo the long agonies of France ? 
Are her nobles ready for exile, her 
people for her chains and the con- 
scription ; her palaces for the revel- 
ry of her Mob, and her: Churches for 
the pollutions of Jacobinism? The 
form of her ven ce. may be dif- 
‘ ferent, but justice will not sleep, 
and if England lay but a finger on 
the consecrated property, heavy will 
be her visitation, and the heavier for 


her warning, for her experience, and 

for her consciousness of the guilt of 

the sacrilege. If the Irish Church is 

given over to the plunder of its ene- 

mies, the punishment will come, and 

woe be to the nation that abets the 
ilt and shares the spoil. 


The history of the Reformation in 
Ireland is full of the same moral. It 
shows us the noblest effort ever 
made to introduce light and religion 
into the body of a nation frustrated 
by the spirit of spoil. It shows us 
the punishment inflicted in retribu- 
tion, and it assigns the cause why 
Ireland has been for the last three 
centuries a source of toil, anxiety, 
waste, and weakness to England, if 
she is not finally destined to be her 
ruin. The Reformation fixed its foot 
in Ireland about nine years before 
the death of Henry the Eighth. It 
made way rapidly through the coun- 
try. The Romish superstitions dis- 

peared before it. The power of 

e Pope was trampled under its 
_step. It went on like the original 
revelation, strong in its simplicity, 
more highly adorned in its naked- 
ness than the pompous and embroi- 
dered superstition that it came to 


. displace or to purify. It went on 
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=— — nation nn ete - its train, 
till it on of the temple, 
and signalized at once its spirit and 
its power, by driving out the money- 
changers, the old hereditary mono- 
poly that had used holiness only as 
a cover for usurpation. The house 
of God was a den of thieves no more. 
A few years would have spread the 
Reformation from end to end of the 
island, but its progress was suddenly 
tonnes by royalrapacity. The king 
laid his hands on the revenues of the 
Church. Henry had a right to over- 
throw the Romish hierarchy as a 
corruption of religion; he had no 
right to alienate its property from 
the service of all religion. The Ro- 
mish priesthood been corrupt 
stewards, and they deserved to be 
stripped of their stewardship. But 
the guilt of the servants could not 
criminate the estate. It was —- 
for the purposes of God, it had been 
abused to the purposes of the priest ; 
and now, instead of being restored to 
its original sacredness, it was abused 
to the i of the king. The 
rapacity which had broken short the 
strength of the Reformation in Eng- 
land proceeded the greater lengths 
of power, safe from public scrutiny, 
in an island little regarded by the 
English Parliaments or people. One- 
half of the entire revenue of the con- 
verted Church was seized. The 
crown ed to its own use, or 
that of its dependents, five hun- 
dred and sixty-two rectories, with 
one,hundred and eighteen additional 
parishes, in all, six hundred and 
eighty parishes! The great nobles, 
their relatives, every man who com- 
manded influence with the Govern- 
ment, rushed to this general distri- 
bution of sacrilege. The tithes, alien- 
ated to laymen, amounted to three 
hundred thousand pounds a-year! 
But rapacity did not stop here. A 
fresh seizure was made of the glebe 
lands. They were still able to fur- 
nish a meal for those wholesale de- 
vourers. They seized upon fourteen 
hundred and eighty glebes ! _ A curse 
fell instantly upon the transaction. 
The Reformation suddenly stopped 
—it was all but strangled in the 
birth. The Protestant clergy, the 
stronghold of English allegiance, de- 
cayed out of the land, or struggled 
for a m and failing subsistence. 
The ch fell into ruin ; vast dig. 
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e country. supersti- 
tions ogain flooded the land, — 
ing all its admirable powers into the 
materials of national ruin ; as 
its courage into ferocity, its feelings 
into sa rev 3 its all 
into a wild c ip of bl and 
plunder; its ability into the subtle- 
ties and stratagems of obscure, but 
tual and sanguinary rebellion. 
The whole tempest fell upon the 
unhappy victims of royal rapacity 
with a weight of ruin unexam in 
the records of Euro The Refor- 
mation, the cause of truth and E 
land, perished under the knife. Mas- 
sacre was the retribution on the Go- 
vernment and the nation, which had 
rioted in the spoils of the Church of 
Ireland. The immediate sufferers 
btn on Po iene of Ireland ; but 
blow fel st upon . 
The pangs of to esha were 
soon done. But the lasting ven- 
ance was on that Government, and 
t country to which Ireland, from 
that hour to this, has been a source 
of restless anxiety; an ry oe 
ever te principle, ort- 
wont’ <f-@'volighon Neste 00 har bp: 
lief, and to her allegiance ; a port for 
the sails of every enemy; an open 
rovince for the career of every 
Dare passion and envenomed con- 
spiracy; disaffection growing with 
its growth, until we reckon the le- 
vies of rebellion by millions, and 
a rr acee ae 
tars the of “ Down ¥ - 
land !” af sot 
Or let us look toa single instance 
in this long history of wretchedness, 
the results of a single crime ; a single 
feature in the phys ognomy where all 
is convulsion. the middle of the 
last century, the Irish Parliament 
committed a new act of spoliation in 
‘the Irish Church. In the lapse of 
3 the chief part of the land had 
fallen into pasture. The great land- 
holders now determined to seize up- 
on the tithes of this pasture, thus 
ep the impoverished clergy of 
1 whole of that portion of 
, paid by the nobles and 
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try of the land. Their argument 
this atrocious robbery was the 

yey which we hear at this hour. 

* The clergy are few ; the country is 

naked of religious teachers; the 

Churches are in ruins; and therefore 

we must des 3A It was in — 

u re, that the 
sets Tor the nal evils was not 
te despoil, but to restore. To build 

Churches, to enable the churchmen 

to reside; to give back the sacred 

property, without which, knowledge, 
yalty, and religion must pore 

These were the arguments of truth 
and sound policy. The arguments 
of power and peculation were might- 
ier, and they prevailed. The unresist- 
ing church was plundered. An act of 
Parliament declared that the “ tithe 
of agistment’”’ was claimable no long- 
er, and, with that last contemptuous 
violation of right, which acknowled 
that it acts in scorn of law, Parlia- 
ment actually prohibited all Barris- 
ters from pleading in any action for 
the tithe of pasture land. Thus the 
Church was not simply robbed, but 
commanded to abstain from exclaim- 
ing against the robbery; not simply 
stripped of its chief possession, but 
laid under ban for seeking the com- 
mon defence of the beggar against 
his injurer. 

But let us look te the sequel. The 
Church was unresisting, and the aet 
had its full sweep. The great land- 
a ome - ee ee rejoiced in 

eir plunder of a feeble opponent. 

But fm soon had another ico to 

deal with. A furious peasant insur- 

rection arose in these pasture provin- 
ces. The lives and properties of the 
landlords were sudden! yat the mercy 
of the pike and the firebrand. White- 
boyism, the concentration of the re- 
venge, the avarice, the riot, and the 
superstition of the multitude, tere 
and ravaged the whole south of Ire- 
land. e clergy suffered in the 
common war against all property. 

But the national devastation amount- 

‘ed to millions in money, and more 

than millions in the check of com- 

‘merce and civilisation, in the renew- 

ed barbarism of the popular mind, in 

the degradation of the national cha- 
racter, and the utter disgrace of go- 
vernment. This insurrection lasted 


fifty years! Nominally a war against 
ti ot eas a furious revolt against 
‘all law, for the plunder of all pro- 
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hostility that ly defied its 
3 that was visible only in its 
voc ; that made its voice heard on- 


followed it, marking every step with 
blood—but followed it, only to see 
h ravages ante up hourly in 

its track. “Armies followed it, and 
they might as well have chased the 
clouds on the ridges of the hills, 
where the t avengers of a 
cause, of which they knew nothing, 
stood scoffing atthe hopelessness of 
ursuit. Misery overspread the most 

ertile portion of Ireland. The prison- 
ships were freighted with the Ingur- 
gents; the jails were crowded, the 
scaffold groaned ; but the Insurgency 
was not put down. It even spread 
under the pressure of government. 
From the south, it flowed into the 
centre and the north of Ireland. 
Banditti, under various names, car- 
ried fire and sword through the 
estates of the nobles, until the time was 


ripe for the catastrophe. A new ma- 
teriel was then thrown in to rouse the 
eae combustion toa flame. The 
nch Revolution was thesummoner 


of the new spirit of evil. Political folly 
and atheist fury were flung blazing in- 
to the heap which had beensmoulder- 
ing for fifty years. The peasant pas- 
sions were roused by French _parti- 
sanship. The hatred of the Church 
and the landlord were swelled into 
hatred of all that bore the name of 
authority. A republican Directory 
Was now arrayed mst the 
Crown, A eabel eral stood in the 
field against the King’s troops; bat- 
tles were fought, towns were sack- 
ed, prisoners NS oasd alive, five pro- 
vinces were desolated, a million of 
money was wasted in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion; the banish- 
ment of multitudes, the utter im- 

verishment of multitudes; and the 
Abe of ten thousand of the unfor- 
tunate try mingled with those 
of many a gallant soldier of the King’s 
troops, bleaching on fields of obscure 
but Suody encounters, were the con- 
summation of an act of Government, 

aat, like its predecessor a century 

afor an in rapine and was 

massacre. 
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But the enemies of the Church 
and of your ty have pronoun- 
eed that an Establishment, above 
beggary, is injurious to nations, and 
= logie of Pre * argument is 

¢ of party for purposes 
of gain,—against nature, nst his- 
tory,—the perversion of fact for 
the perversion of the understand- 
of oan, "1 ilar Bg meee ity 
P t superfiui 
of the individual with the pret | 
of the whole; finds the virtues of 
the Church guilty of the vices of the 
priest, and 8 with the same ac- 
cusation the piety of the altar and the 
luxury of the servant who defrauds 
the altar. $ 

But by whom was founded the 
most magnificent Establishment that 
the world hasever seen? By whom 
was that worship ordained, to which 
every indivi of the nation, or of 
the blood of the nation, far or near, 
gave his yearly tribute ;—to whose 
service a twelfth tribe of the nation 
was devoted, with more than a tenth 

art of the whole income of the land? 

e Jewish Establishment was the 
express work of inspiration, the off- 
spring, not of the fears and vanities 
of kings or priests, but of the direct 
command of the Creator. But the 
proportion is aa still. The 
tribe of Levi, to which was appro- 
priated, by the Divine tel < a 
tenth of the whole produce of Ju- 
dea,—animals of pasture, corn, oil, 
wine, and fruits,—was not even a 
twelfth part of the population. In 
the most populous period of the 
Jewish government, under its Kings, 
the males of the Tribe, from thirty 
years old, were calculated at no more 
than thirty-eight thousand, in a 
pulation of about six millions ; or, 
allowing for women, children, and 
the aged, scarcely a fortieth of the 
male population of Israel.- The 
priests, a class chosen from among 
the Levites, and sharing in their in- 
come, received, in addition, offerings 
of first fruits, and contributions of 
other provision for their peculiar use. 
And of this no part was given for 
the poor, an additional tithe of the 
roduce of the land being slotted 
or their subsistence. Th y-eight 
thousand men devoted to the temple 
service in a population not the third 
of Great Bi And by whom was 
this appointed? The same autho- 
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rity which has given Revelation to 


man. 

The outcry now is against Tithes. 
They are declaimed against by all 
the orators of the clubs, as a public 

lunder. They are written nst 
all the political economists, those 
phliecnphers of confusion, and pro- 
nounced to be, by the very nature of 
things, ruinous to the growth of pro- 
perty, and especially fatal to agri- 
culture. But by what authority was 
the whole income of the Jewish na- 
tion placed under tithe? Was it by 
an authority ignorant of the working 
of its own principles, or desirous to 
break down the nation which it had 
rescued ? While we are told that 
tithe is the very bane of all industry, 
the utter yay of ao eo gp ape 
especially in the cultivation of the 
ground; what are the facts? The 
pin aR gig wy of Judea was agri- 
cultural. She had neither mines nor 


manufactures of any moment, nei- 
ther colony nor commerce of any 
extent. Yet it was on this agricul- 
tural country that a universal sys- 
tem of tithe was laid, and laid oy 


the command of that Power whic 
supremely willed the happiness of 
the Land ; which, knowing what was 
worst and best for the nation, enact- 
ed a system of contribution to its 
church, more extensive, unremitted,. 
and munificent, than ever was seen 
on Earth, before or since, and which 
exhibited the soundness of the prin- 
ciple, and the safety of the measure, 
in the most singular productiveness 
and splendid luxuriance of a soil 
owing so little to nature, that it owed 
nearly all to industry. 

Such is the true answer to the half- 
witted oratory of the popular de- 
claimer, and to the solemn ignorance 
of the dreaming philosopher. The 
first example of a church was by 
the express will of the Deity, de- 
clared amid the thunde and 
lightnings of Sinai. That church 
wasappointed an Established Church, 
a great Religious Institute, con- 
joined with the Government of the 
State, each sustaining and influen- 
cing the other ; the Church consecra- 

the State, the State defending 
the civil rights of the Church. That 
Established Church was appointed to 
derive its support from tithes, and 
those tithes were laid exclusively 


ppon the produce of the soil, Can 
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demonstration go further? or can it 
be possible to doubt that the Great 
Author of this code was not master 
of resources innumerable for the 
support of his worship, without this 
system, if it had been injurious in 
its nature? Or is it a contradiction 
to the nature of things, that, under 
the most exact and universal system 
of tithe ever seen, Judea was, for 
three hundred years, the happiest 
country of the earth; that her hills 
and valleys were a proverb for abun- 
dance; and that it was not till she 
held back her hand from the sup- 
port of her national church, and 
shared its property with the wor- 
ship of the heathen, that she felt the 
first symptom of national downfall. 

The British clergy do not claim 
their property in right of the Jewish 
code. They claim it on the same 
right by which the King of England 
sits on his throne—the law, and 
by possession older than the sanc- 
tion of any lay property in England, 
or in Europe. In point of right, they 
separate themselves altogether from 
any fancied inheritance of the privi- 
leges of the Jewish church. Butthey 
appeal to the history of that church, 
as unanswerable proof, that the 
system on which they depend is nei- 
ther hostile to nature, nor injurious 
to man; they appeal to its origin, as 
the appointment of the Divine Wis- 
dom, and to its results, as the evi- 
dence that it is consistent with the 
wellbeing of industry, the comforts 
of the people, and the wealth of na- 
tions. 

Your Majesty’s Coronation Oath 
is your answer, and the answer of 
the Church, to all who demand that 
you should sanction the general spoil. 
You have sworn to the nation that 
you will preserve all rights and pri- 
vileges of the Church as by law esta- 
blished. Your Majesty’s enemies 
call on you to rob the Church which 
you have sworn to defend, and tell 
you that this robbery is accord- 
ng tolaw. They have the audacity 
to tell you, in defiance of the com- 
mon meaning of the English tongue, 
that protection implies the power, 
and the power implies the right of 
plunder. With the pistol of the high- 
wayman at the breast, such language 
might be heard, and must be com- 
plied with. But for such theory, and 
such practice, the Jawyer of the high- 
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way would be Are we to 
be told, that “as established by law,” 
leaves an for all changes to 
be made by the ? And 
must not this miserable perversion 
of truth and reason be answered by 
the question—Does an oath to pre- 
serve mean a permission to break 
down? Was this the intention of the 
framers of the oath ? 
But to come still closer to the 
point. Was it the belief of any man, 
the thousands who rejoiced 
in a constitutional King take 
the F ime constitutional pledge, and 
bind himself, by all his hopes here 
aud hereafter, to fidelity to the peo- 
ple, their rights, and institutions ?— 
Or was it the belief of any of those 
high functionaries who administered 
the oath, that they were then dicta- 
ting a formula for the seizure of the 
revenues of the [rish Church, to the 
amount of nearly one half of her total 
revenues? that they were then dis- 
carding one half of her Bishops, and 
finally and for ever confiscating the 
whole of the lands appointed for the 
support of the whole Episcopal or- 
der of Ireland ?—That your Majesty 
took the Coronation Oath in perfect 
sincerity, I unequivocally believe. 
bse or = all contemplated 
ility of the sweeping em- 
Sepelabaans now urged upon you by 
our enemies, I as unequivocally be- 
eve; and that, if it had been pro- 
to you in that solemn hour, 
when you pl yourself to the 
utmost defence of every privilege of 
the Constitution, and, by especial 
name, of the privileges of the Church 
of the Empire, you would have spurn- 
ed the proposer with the astonish- 
ment natural to a man of honour and 
integrity, insulted by a proposal of 
the eopent injury to his conscience, 
Let the phrase, “ ge by law esta- 
blished,” once be suffered to imply, 
“as by the will” of every predomi- 
nant y, and ev crenee of opi- 
nion in the Legislature,and the whole 
frame of society is unhinged. What 
contract can stand, if its firmness de- 
on the vote of a popular as- 
sembly ? What pledge between man 
and man—what between King and 
people ? The throne is “established 
aw;” a vote of the House of 
Copinans may declare the throne 
useless, as it declared in times 
covered with blood. Are we to be 
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told, that the extinction of the Bri- 
tish throne was a in the 
phrase, “as established by law?” If 
this could be the case, we ought to 
shape our to the fact. Let 
the oath of ce be subject to 
this construction, and it may be the 
retext for rebellion to-morrow. Let 
ts sacred promise of fidelity to the 
King be open to the colouring which 
may be thrown on it by the vote of 
a popular body, and the oath may be 
conspiracy, or nothing. But what 
man ever heard of a contingent oath 
of allegiance, or allowed the obl: 
tion contracted to his King in t 
presence of God, to be dissolved at 
the caprice of any assembly, while 
the King is true to his bond? But 
no chicane of age can make a 
pledge to preserve the Church in all 
er rights, according to law, imply a 
possibility of every kind of wrong, 
“ according to law,” the seizure of 
half her income, “ according to law.” 
Push the principle to its natural 
length, and the oath to the preserva- 
tion of the Church will cover her 
total destruction ; for the right is as 
much violated in the half as in the 
whole. Change may be made, but 
it must be for improvement. The 
plunder of half the revenues of the 
Church cannot be for improvement; 
and it is therefore totally indefen- 
sible. Revenues, under cover of the 
hrase, “ ing to law,” might 
e distorted into the justification of 
the wildest caprice of rabble folly, 
or the blackest deed of rabble crime, 
Legislature-—-Loule XVI. died by 2 
i re—Louis ied by a 
vote of the Legislature. That co- 
vering of all iniquity, in the mouths 
of the English Roundhead and the 
French Jacobin, “ accor to law,” 
wiepts the regicide. But the com- 
mon indignation of mankind refused 
to suffer this insult to its reason— 
stripped the robe from his forehead, 
and sent him branded to his grave. 
But what is the actual state of the 
Irish rege de for the express 
purpose of proving the utter 
ness of the cry of Reform, where the 
voice is the voice of rapine, the Irish 
Church never was so free from all 
stain of inefficiency as at this hour. 
Never was there a holier spirit of 
energy infused through its entire 
system—never a more vigorous pro- 


secution of all the objects that make. 





through- 
out the whole portion of the country 
where the Protestant are not 
put out of the on of the 

iw. 
Thnemno ofthe ich Ouatch form 
one most c 
ecclesiastical later times. 


e century 
it laboured under the double burden 


3 


even when they were not suppressed 
by that fatal religious mandate, whieh 
has for ages exercised so unrelaxing a 
tyranny over the mind of the lower 
trish lation. A few years before 
this period, a Protestant society, enti- 
tled “ = a ares for ee 
nancing Vice, and promotin 

and Viewer had conenenied ie he 
beurs. Its first resolution was, “ To 
make effectual on that no ca- 
bin, or house in the whole kingdom in 
which there isa single person whocan 
read, shall live destitute of the Holy 
Seriptures.” In the spirit of this 


wise, oe and hallowed 
Setertiinatica, e members imme- 
diately commenced their plan. Their 


objects were declared to be, 1. The 
distribution of the (Scriptures at re- 


duced 2. The establishment 
of schools in the more uninstructed 
districts. 93. The donation of 
miume for conduct and activity 
to the schoolmasters. 4. The 
éstablishm of a seminary for 
schoolmasters and parish clerks. 5. 
The enforcing the stricter observance 
of the Lord’s day. 6. The translation 
of the Scriptures into the Irish lan- 
. 7. A house of reform for 
criminal 8. The institu- 
tion of Sunday schools. 9. The dis- 
tribution of tracts having no contro- 
versial tendeticy. 10. The establish- 
ment of spinning schools. 11. Cata- 
chetical examinations of the child- 
ren thtoughout Ireland in the Scrip- 
tures. 

This noble design was carried into 
rapid and vigoreus execution, It 
comprehended the whole remedial 
extent of Christian charity. It was 
the first t invasion of the realm 
of barbarism, superstition, and igno- 
rancé in Ireland; and the banners 
that it planted within the empire of 
darkness have never te 


This Association numbered among 





nected with the Kildare Place So- 
ciety were of one hundred 
thousand ! those great works of 
national renovation many pious lay- 
men took a interest; but the 


and 


ergy 

supply of the means of pub- 

c worship, and of religious tence 
ing, were on a scale which deserves 
the admiration of all who knew the 
difficulties under which these effects 
accomplished. One direct re- 

e eatly poverty of the Irish 
lishment was the a of 


ut 295, after nearly a century, with 
a resident Parliament, and a consi- 
derable increase in the trade and 
wealth of the country. 

But in 1820 the number o glebe- 
houses were increased by 473! ma- 
in the whole, 768. In the ten 
years to 1829, 250 glebe-houses in 
addition had been built. In the same 
od 200 churches had been built. 

e@ number of resident beneficed 
clergy in 1806, were 693, with 560 
curates. In 1830, the number of 
residents was nearly doubled, it 
amounting to upwards of 1200, with 
about 750 curates, making, in the 
whole, nearly 2000 clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church. And this is the 
Church, thus labouring to spread 
good through its country, and actu- 
ally la on it every hour the 
foundations of English connexion 
and loyalty, at the same time with 
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ae the ya a ae of CB ae ng 
bishops” ux ous a 

men. If " aesuleed to thelr fone. 


and the évil is at an end. 

told that 
ought to be reduced in Ireland, on 
account of the Popish majority. 


This is the argument for ca- 
shie the Fndesy ! This, which 
should be the great argument for in- 
creasing their numbers, for increa- 
sing their means, for protecting their 
efforts to spread the Gospel! The 
country is overrun with ee 
therefore sh knowledge ;—it 
is weighed down with barbarian pre- 
judices the government, con- 
stitution, and on of England, 
therefore cease from all attempts to 
lighten the yoke. The land is dark, 
therefore extinguish the light in your 
hand. Or, are we to be told, that the 
religion of the majority should be 
submitted to, whatever it may be ? 
Then let us pronounce that all at- 
tempts to convert the heathen are 
criminal,— that we should not de- 
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sire to Christianity in Hindos- 
we are outnumbered by 
the millions of Mussulmans and ido- 
laters,—that we should not send the 
ere ae rae at a 
islander. is pri urope 
should have been Vet to this hour 
Thor and Woden. On 
this and criminal principle, 


E 


like it or not, therefore let us yield. 
The tide is pronounced to be irre- 
sistible, then let us give up oar and 
» and go with the stream. 
is this but the anqpeeet ina 
ie? They first take irresisti- 
fi ted, and then ground 
their result upon it, as if it were 
solid asa rock. They fabricate their 
own premises, and then counsel us 
to abide by their conclusion. Yet 
what is this but an appeal to the 
baser portion of our nature, not to 
our aie papa but to our fears. 
On such a principle, what limit could 
be set to the justification of guilt ? 
The robbery will be done, ther 
we join in it or not, therefore let us 
be accomplices. The knife will be 
plunged in the heart, let us 
as we may, therefore let us 


Hf 
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our protest, and take our share of 
the crime. On this reasoning, all 
the manliness of resisting oppression 
is at an end. It may be virtue to 
resist it when it is weak, but it is 
virtue no more when it is strong. 
In this view fear-is wisdom, and for- 
titude folly.. The ways of fraud, 
subtlety, and tergiversation, are the 
ways in which nations ought to 
tread, the ways of principle, turning 
neither to the right nor the left, 
bright as the light, and open as the 
Heaven, are to be shunned as the 
paths of enthusiasm. We are to do 
evil that may come; to gather 
grapes of thorns and figs of thistles; 
to despoil a church to please a fac- 
tion, and stoop a throne to the dust 
in order to conciliate a grim and fu- 
rious spirit of hate, that would re- 
joice to see, and yet hopes to see, 
that throne scattered to the winds in 
ashes and flame. If the Irish Church 
be now fi under the feet of the 
combined atheist and idolater, the 
jacobin and the rebel, it will not be 
the last victim. The chariot-wheel, 
dipt in the blood of icide, will 
not be checked by this crime. It 
will be urged on only with more fu- 
rious velocity, until revenge has 
no more to trample, cupidity to wish 
for, or usurpation to enjoy, degrade, 


and ruin. 
* *§ & # 
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THE SECOND CRUISE OF THE WAVE. 


Old 


Suortty after we made the land 
about Nassau, the breeze died away, 
and it fell nearly calm. 

_ “T say, Thomas,” quoth Aaron, 
“ for this night at least we must still 
be your a and lumber you on 
board your seventy-four. No 
chance, so far as I see, of getting 
into to-night; at least if we do, 
it will be too late to go on shore.” 

He said truly, and we therefore 
made up our minds to sit down once 
more to our rough and round din- 
ner, in the small, hot, choky cabin 
of the Wave. As it ed, we 
were all in high glee. flattered 
myself that my conduct in the late 
affair would hoist me up a step or 
two onthe roaster for promotion, and 
my excellent friends were delighted 
at the idea of getting on shore. 

After the cloth had been drawn, 
Mr Bang opened his fire. “Tom, 
my boy, I respect your service, but 
I have no great ambition to belong 
to it. Iam sure no bribe that I am 
aware of could ever tempt me to 
make ‘ my home upon the deep,’ — 
and I really am not sure that it is a 


very gentlemanly calling after all.— 
Nay,don’t look glum ;—what I meant 
was, the e ous weariness of 


spirit you must all undergo from 
c with the same men day 
after day, hearing the same jokes 
repeated for the hundredth time, and, 
whichever way you turn, seeing the 
same faces morning, noon, and night, 
and listening to the same voices. 
Oh! I should die in a year’s time 
were I to become a sailor.” 

* But,” rejoined I, “ you have 
your land bores, in the same way 
that we have our sea bores; and we 
have this advantage over you, that 
if the devil should stand at the door, 
we can always escape from them 
sooner or later, and can buoy up our 
souls with the certainty that we can 
so escape from them at the end of 
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** T longed to see the isles that gem 
ocean’s diadem 


le ; 
» and all.” 
I sought by turns, saw them of 


the cruise at the farthest; whereas 
if you happen to have taken root 
amidst a colony of bores on shore, 
why you never can escape, unless 
you sacrifice all your temporalities 
for that purpose ; ergo, my dear sir, 
our life has its advantages, and yours 
has its disadvantages.’ 

“Too true—too true,” rejoined 
Mr Bang. “ In fact, judging from my 
own small experience, Borism is fast 
attaining a head it never reached be- - 
form, Reena ing is the crying 
and prominent vice of the age. y 
will the ganders not recollect that 
eloquence is the gift of heaven, Tho- 
mas? A man may ve it un- 
questionably, but the Promethean 
fire, the electrical spark, must be 
from on high. No mental perseve- 
rance or could ever have 
made a Demosthenes, or a Cicero, in 
the ages long past; nor an Edmund 
Burke”—— 

“ Nor an Aaron Bang in times pre- 
sent,” said I. 

“Hide my roseate blushes, Tho- 
mas,’ quoth Aaron, as he continued— 
“ Would that men would s ac- 
cording to their gifts, study Shak- 
8 and Don Quixote, and learn 
of me; and that the real blockhead 
would content himself with speak- 
ing when he is spoken to, drinking 
when he is drucken to, and ng 
to the kirk when the bell rings. 
You never can go into a party 
nowadays, that you don’t meet 
with some shallow, prosing, ent 
ass of a fellow, who thinks that emp- 
ty sound is conversation; and not 
unfrequently there is a spice of ma- 
lignity in the blockhead’s com 
tion; but a creature of this calibre 


or by leaving it to drivel 


the utter of the whole 
pany cape ehange the figure— 
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the art alliterative 
—an’t it? 
* Oh that Heaven the gift would gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us !’ 


My dear boy, speechifying has extin- 
conversation. Ponte meet- 

God knows, are rife enough, 

will the numskulls not con- 
infernal dulness to them ? 


wh 
fine thetr 
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ley again u you, like a heavy- 
sterned Duteh dogger, right before 
the wind— As I was saying—this 
unexpected and most unlooked for 
honour’—and there you are pinned 
to the stake, and compelled to stand 
the fire of all his blunt bird-bolts for 
half an hour on end. At length his 
mud has all dribbled from him, and 
_ mp il Ah,—come, here 

a talking man opening his fire, so 
we shall have some conversation at 
last.’ Butalas and alack a day! Pro- 
sey the second chimes in, and works. 
away, and hems and haws, and hawks 
up some old scraps of schoolboy 
Latin and Greek, which are all He- 
brew to you, honest man, until at 
length he finishes off by some solemn 
twaddle about fossil turnips and vi- 
trified brickbats ; and thus concludes 
Fozy No. 2. Oh, shade of Edie 
Ochiltree! that we should stand in 
the taunt of such unmerciful spend- 
thrifts of our time on earth! Be- 
sides, the devil of it is, that whatever 
may be said of the flippant palaver- 
ers, the heavy bores are generally 
most excellent and amiable men, 
so that one can’t abuse the sumphs 
with any thing like a quiet con- 
science.’ 

“ Come,” said I, “ my dear sir, 


- you are growing satirical.’ 


“ Quarter less three,” sung out 
the leadsman in the chains. 

We were now running in past 
the end of Hog Island to the port 
of Nassau, where the lights were 
sparkling brightly. We anchored, 
Dat Sp Sue. Bes te go am Hnen 

t evening, so after a i lass 
of swine, we all patsy |. the 

t. 

@ be near the wharf, for the con- 
venience of refitting, I had run the 
schooner close in, being 


bour, so that in the night I could 
feel the little vessel gently take the 
ground. This awoke me and seve- 
ral of the crew, for accustomed as 
sailors are to the smooth i 
agen of a buoyant vessel, 
and falling on the heaving bosom 
the ocean, the least onde on the so- 
lid ground, or against any hard float- 
substance, thrills to their hearts 
with electrical quickness. 
the thin bulkhead I could hear 
speaking to each other.— 


officers 
“ We are touching the ground,” 





Ay lhl alll an canted 
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one.“ And if we be, there is no 
sea here—all smooth—landlocked en- 
tirely,” quoth another. So all hands 
of us, except the watch on deck, 
snoozed away once more into the 
land of deep tfulness. We had 
all for some days previously been 
over-worked, and over-fatigued; in- 
deed, ever since the action had 
caused the duty of the little vessel 
to devolve on one half of her origi- 
nal crew, those who had e ed 
had been subjected to great priva~ 
tions, and were nearly worn out. 

It might have been four bells in 
the dle watch, when I was awa- 
kened by the discontinuance of Mr 
poets arg step a em but 
judgi e ow ht 

ve toppled lt son a slighs tn. 
porary snooze, I ht little of it, 
persuaded as I was the vessel 
was lying in the most perfect safety. 
In this belief I was over once 
more, when I heard a short startled 
grunt from one of the men in the 
steerage, which was se’ ted from 
us by a very slight bulkhead—then 


a sudden sharp exclamation from 


another—a louder ejaculation of sur- 
ag from a third—and presently 

Wagtail, who was sleeping on a 
matrass spread on the locker below 
me, gave a spluttering cough. A 
heavy splash followed, on, 
taneously, several of the men for- 
ward shouted out “ ay me of wa- 
ter—water up to our mocks;” 
while Waggy, who had rolled off his 
narrow couch, sang out at the top of 
his » “ | am drowned, Bang. 
Tom Cringle, my dear—Gelid, I am 
drowned—we are all drowned—the 
ship is at the bettem of the sea, and 
we shall have eels enough here, if 
we had none at Biggleswade. Oh! 
murder! murder !’ 

“ Sound the well,” I could hear 
Tailtackle, who had run on deck, 
sing out. 

tae ereternwes I called out, as I 
splashed outof my warm cot, up tomy 
knees in water. “ Bring a light, Me 
Tailtackle ; a bottom plank must have 
started, or a butt, or a hidden-end. 
The schooner is full of water beyond 
doubt, and as the tide is still ng, 
stand by to hoist out the boats, and 

the wounded into them. But 
't be alarmed, men ; the schooner 
is on the ground, and it is near high 


water. Sobecoolandquiet. Don’t 
bother now—don’t’— 

By the time I had finished my ex 
tempore speech I was on deck, where 
I soon found that, in very truth, there 
was no use in sounding the well, or 
manning the pumps either, as some 
wounded plank had been crushed 
out bedily by the pressure of the 
vessel when she took the ground; and 
there she lay—the tidy little Wave— 
regularly bilged, with the tide flow- 
ing into her. 

very one of the crew was now 
on the alert. Bedding and and 
some provisions were placed in the 
boats of the schooner ; and several 
craft. from the shore, hearing the 
alarm, were now al ; 80 dan- 
ger there was none, except that of 
catching = and I therefore be- 
thought me in onm 
in ths. cabin. I deoesied, an Lone 
into our late dormitory with a candle 
in my hand, and the water nearly up to 
my — I tiene found my pea 
also with a light, splashing about 
the water, catching a stray hat here, 
and fishing eo coat there, and 
anchoring a » with a piece of 
spun yarn, to the pillar of the small 
side berth on the starboard side; 
while our friend Massa Aaron was 
coolly lyingin his cot on the larboard, 
the bottom of which was by this time 
within an inch of the su 


pct ew stg phoenit i his nether 
steward, my good 
ing when I enter= 


Fil 
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lar developement in high relief 
through the clinging drapery, and 
bemoaning his fate in the most pa- 
thetic manner that can be conceived, 
our ally Aaron exclaimed, “I say, 
Tom, how do you like the cut of my 
cn fear eh ?” while our friend 
Paul Gelid, who it seems had slept 
through the whole row, was at 
startled out of his sleep, and 

one of his long shanks over the side 
of his cot in act to descend, immer- 
sed it in the cold salt brine. 

“Lord! Wagtail,” he exclaimed, 
“ my dear fellow, the cabin is full of 
water—we are sinking—ah! Deuced- 
ly annoying to be drowned in this 
hole, amidst dirty water, like a tub- 
ful of ill-washed potatoes—ah.” 

“ Tom—Tom Cringle,” shouted 
Mr Bang at this juncture, while he 
looked over the edge of his cot on the 
stramash below, “ saw ever any man 
the like of that? Why, see there— 
there, just under your candle, Tom 
—a bird’s nest floating about with a 
mavis in it, as I am a gentleman.” 

“ D—n your bird’s nest and ma- 
vis es ur Pept that +," «i Toar- 
ed r perpot. “ By Jupiter, 
it is my wig, with a live rat in it.” 

* Confound your wig !—ab,” quoth 
Paul, as the steward up what 
I took at first for a pair of brimfull 

“ Zounds! look at my 
boots.” 


“ And confound both the and 
boots, say I,” sung out Mr x 
“Look at my Sunday coat. Why, 
who set the ship on fire, Tom ?” 

Here hiseye caught mine,and a few 
words sufficed to explain how we 
were situated, and then the only both- 
er was how to get ashore, and where 
we were to sojourn, so as to have 
our clothes dried, as nothing could 
now be done until daylight. I there- 
fore got our friends safely into a 
Nassau boat alongside, with their wet 
trunks and an in charge 
of their black servants, and left them 
to fish their way to their ing- 
house as they best could. By th 
the wounded and the sound of 
the crew had been on board 
of two merchant that lay close 
to us; and the masters of them 


board side, right over the Wave ; and 
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next forenoon, when they took the 
ground, we rigged two spare top- 
masts from one midship port to an- 
other, and making the main and 

ng of the schooner fast to them, 
as the tide once more made, we 
weighed her, and floated her — 
side of the sheer-hulk, against whi 
we were enabied to heave her out, 
80 as to at the leak, and then by 
rigging bilge-pumps, we contrived 
to free her and keep her dry. The 

plank was soon removed ; 
and, being in a fair way to surmount 
all my difficulties, about half-past 
five in the evening | equipped my- 
self in dry clothes, and proceeded 
on shore to call on our friends at 
their new domicile. When I enter- 
ed, I was shown into the dining-hall 


by my ally, Pogtop. 
“ Massa will be here presently, 


sir.” 

“ Oh—tell him he need not hurry 
himself :—But how is Mr Bang and 
his friends?” 

“ Oh, dem all wery so so, only 
Massa Wagtail hab take soch a ter- 
rible cold, dat him tink he is goin 
to dead; him wery sorry for himsef, 
for true, massa.” 
= “ But where are the gentlemen, 

Enh, every one on dem is in him 
bed. Wet clothes have been drying 
all day.” 

“ And when do they mean to 
pe ag “ 

ere doubled himself u 
and laughed like to split himself. Fe 

“ Dem is all dining in bed, Massa. 
Shall I shew you to dem ?” 

“I shall be obliged ; but don’t let 
me intrude. Give my compliments, 
and say I have looked in simply to 
enquire after their health.” 

ere Mr Wagtail shouted from 
the inner apartment. 

“Hillo! Tom, my boy! 
Cringle !—here, my lad, here!” 

I was shewn into the reom from 
whence the voice proceeded, which 
happened to be Massa Aaron’s bed- 
room: and there were my three 
friends stretched on sofas, in their 
night-clothes, with a blanket, sheet, 
and over each, forming 
three sides of a square round a long 
table, on which a most capital dinner 
was 6 , With wines of several 
kinds, and a perfect galaxy of wax 


Tom 
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ith their sable valets, in 
attire, and smart livery 
on * 


Pe spaagsing you 
othes on, so take 
broke ground forth- 

at ad 
lass of wine, my dear,” 
¢ ’t you admire us 
Wagtail’s head- 


pight-cap—cb, the 
comforts of a woollen one! Ah, Tom, 
Tom, the Greeks had no Kilmarnock 
We all carried on cheerily, and 
to sparkle. 
ell, now since you have weigh- 
ed the schooner and not much 
ing, | feel fmy spirits rising 
again.—A glass of cham e, Tom, 
—-Your health, boy.—The dip the 
old hooker has got must have sur- 
the rats and cockroaches. 
you know, Tom, I really have an 
idea of writing a history of the 
cruise ; only I am deterred from the 
melancholy consciousness that every 
blockhead now-a-days fancies he can 
write.” 

“ Why, my dear-sir, are you not 
coquetting fora compliment? Don’t 
we all know, that. many of the crack 
articles in Ebony’s Mag”—— 

“ Bah,” cl ping his. hand on my 
mouth; “ hold your tongue; all 
— in that” — 

“ Well, if it be not you then, I 
scarcely know to whom to attribute 
them.— Until lately, I only knew _ 
as the warm-hearted West Indian 
gentleman; but now | am certain I 
am te”——. 

“ Tom, hold your tongue, my 
beautiful little man. Ma mg 
I must plead to having mixe 
a little in theca fin ty in my 
younger days—‘ Alas! my heart, 


those days are gane’— 
“ Ah, Mr Swop,” as the master was 
into the room, continued Mr 
Bang. “ Plate and glasses for Mr 


wo ”» 

The ilor bowed, perched him- 
self on the very edge of his chair, 
‘searcely within long arm’s length of 

table, and sitting bolt upright, as 


swallowed a spare stud- 
1 boom, drank our healths, 
smoothed down his hair on his 


74) 


“ Captain, I come to report the 
schooner ready to’’—— - 

“Poo,” rattled out Mr Bang; 
“ time for your tale by and by ;— 
help yourself to some of that capital 
beef, Peter,—So ”—— 

“ Yes, my love,” continued our 
friend, resum is yarn. “I once 
—s even with John Wilson him- 
self. Yea,in the fulness of my powers, 
I feared not even the Professor.” 

“ Indeed !” said L. 

“True as lama gentleman. Why, 
I once, in a public trial of skill, beat 
him, even Aim, by eighteen measured 
inches, from heel to toe.” 

I stared. 

“TI was the slighter man of the 
too, certainly. l, in a flying leap, 
I always had the best of it, until‘he 
astonished the world with the Isle of 
Palms. From that day forth, my 
ha igo and elasticity left me. 
* Fallen was my muscles’ brawny 
vaunt.’ I quailed. My genius stood 
rebuked before him, Nevertheless, 
at hop-step-and-jump I was his match 
still. When out came the City of 
the Pl ! From that hour, the 
Great Ostrich could not hold the 
candle to the flying philosopher. 
And now, heaven help me! I can 
scarcely cover nineteen feet, with 
every advantage of ground for the 
run. It is true, the Professor was 
always in condition, and never re- 
quired training ; now, unless I had 
time for my hard food, I was seldom 
in wind.” 

Mr Peter Swop, emboldened and 
brightened by the wine he had so 
industriously swilled, and willing to 
contribute his quota of conversation, 
having previously jumbled in his 
noddle what Mr Bang had said 
about an ostrich, and hard food, 
asked, across the table— 

“ Do you believe ostriches eat 
iron, Mr Bang ?” 

Mr Bang slowly put down his 
glass, and looking with the most 
imperturbable seriousness the in- 
nocent master right in the face, ex- 
claimed— 

“ Ostriches eat iron!—Do I believe 
ostriches eat iron, did you say, Mr 
Swop? Will 7 have the great 
kindness to tell me if this glass 
of Madeira be poison, Mr Swop? 
Why, when Captain Cringle there 
was’in the Bight of Ben » from 


which 





© One comes out 
Where a hundred ge in,’ 


on board of the—what- ? 
I “cheat “08 af 
which was the wonder of the 


out the iron bolts of the 
clear moor!ight nights, when no 
one was thinking of it; so that the 
craft would soon have been a perfect 
And as the commodore 


an ostrich eats iron, quotha! But to 
return to the training for the jum 
—I used to stick to beef-steaks 

a thimbleful of Burton ale; and 


* Like fire from flint I glanced away,’ 
disdaining the laws of gravitation— 


‘ ln othe, 
«. Tbr, wider xtracass? 
, | swear,—yea, b 
I shall have at the} 


cue af pene I live, and whisky 
Here 


and T laughed, like 
die; but Mr Wagtail appeared ou 
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of sorts, somehow ; and Swop look- 
ed first at one, and then at another, 
with a look of the most ludicrous 


uncertainty as to whether Mr Bang 


was ey or telling av 

o Wh , Wagtail,” said Gelid, 
“ what you, my boy ?” 

I looked to our little ami- 
able fat friend. His face was much 
flushed, although I learned that he 
had been unusually abstemious, and 
he appeared heated and restless, and 
had evidently feverish symptoms 
about him. 

“Who's there?” said Wagtail, 
looking towards the door with a 
raised look. 

It was Tailtackle, with two of the 
boys a litter, followed. by 
Peter Mangrove, as if he had been 
chief mourner at a funeral. Out of 
the litter a black paw, with fishes or 
ese whipped round it by a band 

spunyarn, protruded, and 
oe ike a pendulum. 

’ have you got there, Mr 
Tailtackle ?” 

The gunner turned round. 

“ Oh, it is a vagary of Peter Man- 
grove’s, sir. Not contented with 
getting the Doctor to set Sneezer’s 
starboard fore-leg, he insists on 
bringing him away from amongst 
the people at the capstan-house.” 

“ True, Massa— Massa Tailtackle 
say true; de poor dumb dog never 
shall cure him leg none at all, *mong 
de men dere; dey all love him so 
mosh, and make of him so mosh, and 
stuff him wid salt wittal so mosh, till 
him blood inflammation like a hell, and 
den him so temper, and so gra- 
tify wid dere attention, dat I believe 
him will eat till him kickeriboo of 
sorefut, (surfeit, | presumed;] and, 
beside, I know de dog healt will in- 
stantly mend if him see you. On, 
Massa Aaron, [our friend was smi- 
ling,) it not like you to make fun of 

_ fellow, —_ ~ F is take 

e sech old friend as r 
Sac De Captain dere pot sare 
laugh, dat is if him will only tink on 
dat fearful cove at Puerto Escon- 
dido, and what Sneezer did for bote 
of we dere.” : 


“ Well, well, Mangrove, my man,” 
said Mr Bang, “ I will ask Here of 
my friends here to have the dog be- 
stowed in a corner of the 80 
let the boys lay him down there, and 
here isa glass of grog for you#0.— 





out of the hammock, and began 
to and whine in his gladness at 
seeing master, while the 
tears ran down his coal black m: 


» eut ev 


ae 
3¢ 


e honest fellow’s 
in higher relief than usual for a 


e shall see, we shall see,’’ said 


eg 


if 
' 


wi 
—_ him a tumbier of brandy gro, 
wed : grog 
The warrant officer it, and 
vanished, and presently Mr Gelid’s 
brother, who had just returned from 
one of the out islands, made his ap- 


stranger advanced, and with much 
— invited us en masse to his 

use. But by this time Mr Wagtail 
was so ill, that we could not move 
that night, our chief concern now 
being to see him properly bestowed ; 
and very soon I was convinced that 
his disease was a violent bilious fe- 
ver. 

The old brown landlady, like all 
her caste, was a most excellent 
nurse ; and after the most approved 
and skilful of the town had 

‘ seen him, and prescribed what was 


ing adjourned to a ball—a very 

; and I do freely avow, tet 
never saw 80 many pretty women 
ie © CORNER oF Ce GeaRn Sine aie> 
ore. 

Oh! it was 4 little paradise, and 
not without its Eve. But such an 
Eve! I scarcely think the old Ser- 
ee himself could have found it in 

is heart to have her, 


“I say Tom, my boy,” 

Ms Bang, “do you see that darling ? 
Oh, who can picture to himself with- 
out a tear, such a creature of 
light, that such an ethereal-looking 
thing, whose step ‘ would ne’er wear 
flint,’ that floating 
on the air, shall oneday 
me an anxious-looking, sharp- 

featured, pale-faced, loud- 

thin-bosomed, broad-hipped 
ae ke >» OF ve ahip t the 
same t, esty’s Rabo 
arrived, and the first tidings we had 
yal peg a 
y Captain Qeuedechat himself, 
an honest, u ious sailor, He 
chose to as many @ worthy 
ving up to the door of 


“Is the Captain of the small 
schooner that was swamped, here ?” 
a en Se ee 

“ Yes, sir, Captain Cringle is here, 
but him no get up yet.” 

“Oh, never tell him not to 
hurry himself ; but where is the table 
laid for breakfast ?” 

“ Here, sir,” said Pegtop, as he 
shewed him into the piazza. 

vutien tude ak oan eke. 
nD to rol,” 
gan reading and singing, in all the 

uoyancy of mind consequent on 
escaping from shipboard after a three 
months’ cruise. 
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Fy pm teen stone could 
made him kick the beam. How- 

ever, he was an excellent fellow, and 

that day he and his crew were of most 

essential service in i me in 


eeeutieal duty, 


clock I had knocked off, in ¢ 
make a few calls on the families to 


gnally kind to 
me. I then returned to our | 
in order to dress for dinner, before 
I sallied forth to worthy old Mr 
N——’s, where we were all to dine, 
when I met Aaron. 
“No chance of our removing to 
Peter Gelid’s this evening.” 
“Why?” I a in 
“ Oh, poor Pepperpot Wagtail is 
become alarming An cSeianmenneey 
ptoms have appeared, and” ——. 
Here the eeaypr 5 | was cut short by 
the entrance of Mrs Peter Gelid—a 
pretty womanenough. She had come 
to learn herself from our landlady, 
how Mr Wagtail was, and with the 
kindliness of the country, she volun- 
teered to visit poor little Waggy in 
his sick-bed. 1 did not go into the 
room with her; but when she return- 
ed, she startled us all a good deal, by 
stating her opinion that the worthy 
man was really very ill, in which she 
was corroborated by the Doctor 
who now arrived. So soon as the 
medico saw ae. - jp Raa. and 
after i a lot of effervesci 
draughts, om ap febrifege mix 
tures, he left a large blister with the 
old brown landlady, to be applied 
over his stomach if the wavering and 
flightiness did not leave him before 
morning. As I knew Gelid was ex- 
pectedat hisbrother’s, to meet a 
of kindred, and as 


night was rainy and tempestuous, I 

him to trust the watch to 
me; and as our brown landlady had 
been up nearly the whole of the pre- 


vious t, I sent for Tailtackle to 
spell me, while the black valets acted 
with great assiduity in their capacity 
of surgeon’s mates. About two in the 
— Mr W became deliri- 
ous, it was that I could do, 
aided by my sable assistants, and an 
Gia black. sures-te held bien down ta 
: his bed. New was the time to clap 
~ on the blister, but he repeatedly tore 
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it off, so that at length we had to give 
it - for an impracticable job; and 
Tailtackle, whom I had called up 
from his pallet, where he had gone to 
lie down for an hour, placed the 
caustico, as the iards call it, at 
the side of the 

“No use in trying this any more 
at present,” said I; “ we must wait 
until he gets quieter, Mr Tailtackle ; 
so go to your bed, and ‘I shall lie 
down on this sofa here, where Marie 
Pa he—(this was our old land- 
lady )—has spread sheets, I see, and 
made all comfortable. And send Mr 
Bang’s servant, will you ?—(friend 
Aaron had ridden into the country 
that morning to visit a friend, and 
the storm, as I conjectured, had kept 
him there]—he is fresh, and will call 
me in case I be wanted, or Mr Wag- 
tail gets worse.” 

‘IT lay down, and soon fell fast 
asleep, and I remembered nothing, 
until I awoke about eleven o’clec 
next morning, and heard Mr Bang 
speakin to Wagtail, at whose bed- 
side he te standing. 

“ Pepperpot, my dear, be thank- 
ful—you are quite cool—a fine mois- 
ture on your skin this morning—be 
thankfyl, my little man—how did 
your blister rise ?” 

“ My good friend,” quoth Wag- 
tail, in a thin weak voice, “I can’t 
tell—I don’t know; but this I per- 
ceive, that I am unable to rise, whe- 
ther ¢¢ has risen or no.” 

“ Ah—weak,” quoth Gelid, who 
had now entered the room. 

“ Nay,” said Pepperpot, “not so 
weak as deucedly sore, and ona 
very unromantic spot, my dears.” 

“ Why,” said Aaron, “the pit of 
the stomach is not a very genteel de- 

ent, nor the abdomen neither.” 

“ Why,” said Wagtail, “1 haye no 
blister on either of those places, but 
if it were possible to dream of such 
a thing, | would say it had been 
clapped on ”—— 

ere his innate propriety tongue- 
tied him. 

“Eh?” said Aaron; “ what—has 
the caustico that was intended fer 
the frontiers of Belgium been clap- 
_ by mistake on the broad Pays 

‘as ?” 


And so in very truth it turned 
out; for while we slept, the patient 
had risen, and sat down on the blis- 
ter that Jay, as already mentioned, on 





iti 
it 
a 


the time I write of, 


»”’ continued Aaron, 
the Dector of the Wave who had 
-entered—“ why here is a disco- 
my dear Doctor. You pe a 

on a poor fellow’s head to 
t Doctor Cringle there has 
Master Wagtail’s brain, by 
his stern—eh ?—Make 
and mind you report this to 


College of ms 2 Y Hed 
I cleared m of these impu- 
tations. Wagtail recovered; our re- 


tting was completed; our wood, and 
water, and provisions, replenished ; 
and, spending one of the hap- 
piest fortnights my life, in ene 
continued round of gaiety, I prepa- 
red to leave—with tears in my eyes I 
will confess—the clear waters, bright 
blue skies, glorious climate, and 
warm-hearted community of Nassau, 
New Providence. Well might that 
old villain Blackbeard have made this 
sweet spot his favourite rendezvous. 
By the way, this same John Teach or 
Blackbeard had fourteen wives in 
this lovely island; and I am not sure 
but I could have picked out some- 


gs 


=. 


ly 
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lov as then 
in this dear little tewn. 
the pirate Blackbeard, I ought tohave 
related, that the morning before this, 
when I wasat breakfastat Mrs C—--s, 
the amiable, and beautiful, and inno- 
cent girl-matron—ay, you supercili- 
ous son of a » You may turn 
up your nose at the expression, but 
if you could have seen the burthen 
of my song} as I saw her, and felt the 
elegancies of her manner and conver- 
sation as I felt them—but let us stick 
to Blackbeard, if You please. We 
were all comfortably seated at break- 
fast ; Lhad finished my sixth egg, had 
concealed a beautiful dried snapper, 
before whom even a rizzard haddock 
sank into insignificance, and was be- 
thinking me of finishing off with a 
slice of Scotch mutton-ham, when in 
slid Mr . He was received with 
all possible cordiality, and commen- 
ced operations very vigorously. 

He was an amazing favourite of 
our hostess, (as where was he not a 
favourite?) so that it was some time 
before he even looked my way. We 
were in the midst of a discussion 
regarding the beauty of New Provi- 


such a 
and kled 
ing of 





* In the manuscript Log forwarded to us by Mr Bang, who kindly undertakes 
to correct the proofs during his friend Cringle’s absence in the North Sea, there is 
a leaf wafered in here, with the following in Mr Aaron’s own handwriting— 


“ Master Tommy has allowed his fancy some small poetical licenses in this his 
Log. First of all, in Chapter X VI. he lays me out on the table, and makes the scor- 
pion sting me in the night, at Don Ricardo Campana’s, whereas the villain himself 
was the hero of the story, and the man on whom N-—— played off his tricks. But 
not content with this, he makes a bad pun, when speaking of Francesca Cangrejo, 
which he puts into my mouth, forsooth, as if I had not sins enough of my own to 
answer for, and then attains the climax of his evil-doing by killing me outright. 
And, secondly, in the present Chapter, he was in very truth the real King 
of the Netherlands, the integrity of whose low countries was violated, and not poor 
Wagtail—Squire Pepperpot, in his delirium, irritated by the part that Cringle had goad- 
naturedly taken in endeavouring to clap the blister on his stomach, had watched his 
opportunity, and when all bands bad fallen into a sound sleep, be got up and ap- 
proached the sofa, where the nautical was snoozing. ‘Tom, honest fellow, dreaming 
no harm, was luxuriating in the genial climate, and sleeping very much as we are 
given to believe little pigs do, as described in the old song, so that Pepperpot had no 
difficulty in applying the argument a posteriori, and having covered up the sleeping 
man-of-war, with the caustico adhering to his latter end like bird-lime, he retired 
noiseless as a cat to his own quarters. Time ran on, and when the blister should 
have risen next morning on Wagtail’s stomach, Captain Cringle could not rise, and 
the jest went round; but Thomas nevertheless went about as usual, and was the 
gayest of the gay, dancing and singing; but whenever he dined out, he always carried 
& brechum with him.—This I vouch for. A. B. 
re Burthen.—Tom was right here ; she was within a week of her confinement. 
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abouts, for instance, even one tho- 
roughly melo-dramatic thief. Massa 
Aaron let me go on, until -hke had 
finished his breakfast. At 


and you have had your Rob : 
t you, and the old 
her Robin Hood. But has not Ja- 
maica had her Three- Jack ? 


Ay, &@ more nlike scoundrel 


than either of the former. When did 
Jack refuse a piece of yam, and a cor- 
dial from his horn, to the wayworn 
man, white or black ? When did he 


water, the greatest boon, in our ar- 
dent climate that he could offer, to 
Sak dating ta the phar Sabee 
poetry @ poor 

And here had they not that m 
melo-dramatic (as you choose 
word it) of thieves, Blackbeard, 
before whom Bluebeard must for 
ever hide his diminished head? Why, 
Bluebeard had only one wife at a 
time, although he murdered five of 
them, whereas Blackbeard had sel- 
dom fewer than a dozen, and he was 
never known to murder above three, 
But I have fallen in with such a 
treasure! Oh, such a discov 


” said I; “ impos- 


sible |” 
* But it is true. Why it is only 
ears ago since thescoun- 
drel and this old cock is 
one hundred and ten, Why, I have 


| (May, 
jotted it down—worth a hundred 
ee 


“ But, my dear Mr Bang,” said she, 
“had you not better read it your- 
self 2” 

“ You, if you »” quoth Aa- 
ron, whe forth set himself te 
make the best use of his time. 


ne 
MEMOIR OF JOHN TEACH, ESQUIRE, 
VULGARLY CALLED BLACKBEARD, BY 
AARON BANG, ESQUIRE, F.R.S. 


———— “ He was the mildest manner’d 
man 

That ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat, 

With such true breeding of a gentleman, 

You never could discern his real thought. 

Pity he loved adventurous life’s variety, 

He was so great a loss to good society.” 


John Teach, or Blackbeard, was 
a very eminent man—a very hand- 
some man, and a very devil amongst 
the ladies. 

He was a Welshman, and intro- 
duced the leek into Nassau about the 
year 1718, and was a very remark- 
able personage, although, from some 
singular imperfection in his moral 
constitution, he never could distin- 
guish clearly between meum and 


tuum. 

He found his patrimony was not 
sufficient to support him; and as he 
disliked agricultural pursuits asmuch 
as mercantile, he got together fort 
or fifty fine young men one day, an 
borrowed a vessel from some mer- 
chants that was lying at the Nore, and 
set sail for the Bahamas. On his way 
he fell in with several West India- 
men, and, sending a boat on board of 
each, heasked them for the /oan of pro- 
visions and wine, and all their gold, 
and silver, and clothes, which request 
was in every instance but one civilly 
acceded to, whereupon, drinking 
their healths, he returned to 
his ship. In the instance where he 
had been uncivilly treated, toshew his 
forbearance, he saluted them with 
twenty-one guns on returning to his 
ew b but by some accident shot 

not been withdrawn, so that un- 
fortunately the contumacious ill-bred 
craft sank, and as Blackbeard’s own 
vessel was very crowded, he was 
unable to save any of the crew. He 
was a admirer of fine air, and 
y established himself on 
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t young 
were fond of pleasure 
visit him, so that presenti 
necessary to launch for 
borrow more provisions. 
riod he — a great dan- 

o v es, he 
= 
shortest, and then plaited it 

strands, that he 

a bashaw of no common dimen- 
He wore red breeches, but 
and sandals of bullock’s 

He was a tian in 


aii 
: 


Fae 


his curiousness in fine linen, and his 


any thing from. He never wore any 
thing but a full dress purple velvet 
coat, under which bristled three 
brace of pistols, and two naked sti- 
lettees, only eighteen inches long, 
and he had generally a lighted mate 
fizzing in the bow of his cocked scra- 
per, whereat he lighted ree = e, Or 
red off a cannon, as pl him. 
One of his favourite amusements 
when he got half slewed, was to ad- 
journ to the hold with his compota- 
tors, and kindling some brimstone 
matches, to dance and roar, as if he 
had been the devil himself, until his 
allies were nearly suffocated. At 
another time he would blow out the 
candles in the cabin, and blaze away 
with his loaded pistols at random, 
right and left, whereby he severel 
intimates Scnemeiiean 7 of ~ ri ‘ 
in y the cy of his wit, 
all of which HA na arr te a@ most 
excellent joke. But he was kind to 
his wives so long as he was 
sober, as it is known that he never 
murdered above three of them. His 
borrowing, however, gave offence to 
our government, no one can tell how; 
and at — two of our frigates, the 
Lime and Pearl, then cruising off the 
American coast, after driving him 
frem his hold, hun him 


and, falling on his back, died where 
he fell, like a hero— 


“ His face to the sky, and his feet to the 
foe” — 


leaving eleven forlorn widows, be- 
ing the wives, minus 
three that he had throttled. 


as this.” 

We all 
But I must end my song, for I should 
never tire in dwe. on the happy 
days we in this most enchant- 


little The lovely blithe 
girls, and the le kindhearted 
men, and the ch ! I never saw 


such cberubs, with all the sp 

ness of the little pale-faced 

the West Indies, while the healthy 
bloom of Old England blossomed on 
their cheeks. 

“I say, Tom,” said Massa Aaron, 
on one eccasion when I was rather 
tedious on the subject, “ all those 
little cherubs, as you call them, at 
least — of — are the off- 
spring 0 cotton bales captured 
r the American war.” 

“ The what?” said I. 

“The children of the American 
war—and I will prove it th 
the time from no less an auth 
than Hamlet, when he chose to 
low the great Dictator, Julius Caesar 
himself, through all the corrw 
of our physical nature, until he 
him stopping a beer barrel—(only 
imagine the of one of our dis- 
interested friend Buxton’s beer bar- 
rels, savou: of quassia, not hop, 
fizzing through the clay of Julius 
Cesar the Roman!)—as thus: If 
there had been no Yankee war, a 
would have been no prize cargoes 
eotton sent into Nassau ; if there had 


been no prize sent into Nas- 
sau, thete would have been little 





on the eve of sailing, my ex- 
cellent friends, Messrs 
and Wagtail, determined, in conse- 
quence of letters which they had re- 

from Jamaica, to return home 
in a beautiful armed brig that was to 
sail in a few days, laden with flour. 
I cannot well describe how much 
this moved me. Young and enthu- 
siastic as I was; I had my- 


self with hooks of steel to Mr ; 
and now, when he ne 


communicated bis intention of lea- 
ving me, I felt more forlorn and de- 
serted than I was re to plead to. 

id he, “ make 


> 
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‘ably, belonging tomy Jamaica friends, 


ashore : but to my surprise the beat 
was sent back, with Mr Bang’s card, 
on which was written in 1, 
“ Don’t affront us, Captain Cringle.” 
Thereupon I got the schooner under 
weigh, and no event worth narrating 
turned up until we anchored clese 
to the post-office at Crooked Island, 
two days after. 

We found the Firebrand there, and 
the office mail-boat, with her 
red and white horse in it, and I 
went on board the corvette to deli- 
ver my official letter, detailing the 
incidents of the cruise, and was most 
graciously received by my Captain. 

There was a sail in sight when we 
anchored, which at first we took for 
the Jamaica ket; but it turned 
out to be the Tinker, friend Bang’s 
flour-loaded brig; and by five in the 
evening our friends were all three 
once more restored to us, but, alas! so 
far as regarded two of them, only for 
amoment. Messrs Gelid and Wagtail 
had, on second thoughts, it seems, 
hauled their wind to lay in a stock 
of turtle at Crooked Island, and 
I went ashore with them, and as- 
sisted in the selection from the turtle 
crawls filled with beautiful clear 
water, and lots of fine lively fresh- 
caught fish, the postmaster being the 
turtle-merchant. 

“I say, Paul, happier in the fish 
way here than you were at Biggles- 
wade—eh ?” said Aaron. 

After we completed our purchases, 
our friends went on board the cor- 
vette, and I was invited to meet 
them at dinner, where the aforesaid 
postmaster, a stout conch, with a 
square-cut coatee and red cape and 
cuffs, was also a eer 

He must have had but a dull time 
of it, as there were no other white 
inhabitants, that I saw, on the island 
besides himself; his wife having 
gone to Nassau, which he looked on 
as the prime city of the world, to be 
confined, as he told us. Bang said, 
that she must rather have gone to be 
delivered from confinement, and, in 
truth, Crooked Island was a most 
desolate domicile for a lady; our 
friend the postmaster’s family, and a 
few negroes employed in catching 
turtle, and making salt, and dressing 
some scrubby coiton-trees, compo- 
sing the w population. In the 
evening the packet did arrive, how- 
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ever, and Captain N—— received 
his orders. =e \ 

“ Captain N——, my boy,” quoth 
Bang towards evening, “ the best of 
friends must part—we must move— 
—.. shall be off to-night 
Foyt y”— and he held out his 

“ Devil a bit,” said N——-; “ Bang, 
you shall not go, neither you nor 
your friends. You promised, in fact 
shi with me for the cruise, and 

—— has my werd and honour 
that you shall be restored to her 
lon. eye, sound and safe—so you 
_— 1 remain, and send down the 

our brig to say you are coming.” 

To make a long story short, ~ 
Aaron was boned, but his friends 
were obdurate, so we all weighed 
that night; the Tinker bearing up 
for Jamaica, while we kept by the 
wind, steering for Gonaives in St 
Domingo. 

The third day we were off Cape 
St Nicholas, and a slant of 


wind from the westward, we ran up 
the Bight of Leogane all that night, 
but towards morning it fell calm ; 
we were close in under the high- 


land, about two miles from the shore, 
and the night was the darkest I ever 
was out in any where. There were 
neither moon nor stars to be seen, 
and the dark clouds settled down, 
until they appeared to rest upon our 
mast-heads, compressing, as it were, 
the hot steamy air down upon us 
until it became too dense for breath- 
ing. Im the early part of the night 
it had rained in heavy showers now 
and then, and there were one or two 
faint flashes of lightning, and some 
heavy peals of thunder, which rolled 
am t the distant hills in loud 
shaking reverberations, which gra- 
dually became fainter and fainter, 
until they grumbled away in the dis- 
tance in hearse murmurs, like the 
low notes of an organ in one of our 
old Cathedrals; but now there was 
neither rain nor wind—all nature 
seemed fearfully hushed ; for where 
we lay, in the smooth Bight, there 
was no swell, not even a are on 
the glass-like sea; the sound of the 
shifting of a handspike, or the tread 
of the men, as they ran to haul on a 
rope, or the creaking of the rudder, 
sounded loud and distinct. The sea 


ton 
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ehip thrown overboard struck fire 
from the water, as if it had been a 
piece of iron cast on flint ; and when 
you looked over the quarter, as I 
delight to do, and tried to penetrate 
into the dark clear beneath, 
you every now then saw a burst 
of pale light, like a halo far down in 
the depths of the green sea, caused 
wae osama ra 
no great osopher, 
the dolphin skip-j k pad 
oO | or 
the air, they seettied won from the 
still bosom of the deep, dark water 
like rockets, until they fell 
into their element in a flash of fire. 
This evening the corvette had shew- 
ed no lights, and although I conj 
tured she was not far from us, still I 
could not with any certainty indicate 
her whereabouts. It might now be 
about three o’clock, and I was stand- 
ing on the aftermost gun on the star- 
board side, peering into the imper- 
vious darkness over the tafferel, with 
my dear old dog Sneezer by my side, 
nuzzling and fondling after his affec- 
tionate fashion, while the pilot, Peter 
M ve, stood within handspike 
len - of ae = dog Psa been 

owling, butall in fun, and s: 
ate in a moment he eoled 
off, planted his paws on the rail, 
looked forth into the night, and gave 
a short anxious bark, like the solitary 
pop of the sentry’s musket, to alarm 
the mai in outpost work. 

Peter e advanced, and 
his arm roundthe dog’s neck. “W 
you see, my shild?” said the black 
pilot. 

Sneezer uplifted his voice, and 

ve = lent at ge 

“ Ah !” Mangrove sharply, 
“ Massa Captain, something near oo 
—never doubt dat—de dog yeerie 
something we can’t yeerie, and see 
someting we can’t see.” 

I had lived long enough never to 
despise any caution from what quar- 
ter soever it proceeded. So Llistened 
still as a stone. Presently I thought 
I heard the distant splash of oars. I 

laced my hand behind my ear, and* 
istened with breathless attention. 
Presently I saw the sparkling dip of 
them in - calm water, a a 
boat, and a one, was 
very fast us. “ Leek sant 
hail that beat,” said I. “ Boat 
ahoy,” sung out the man. No answer, 
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war. Down with your arms, or we 
bes wey cher ; 

But they did not understand 
me, or did not believe me, for the 
answer was a blow from a cutlaas, 
which, if I had not ed with my 

which it in pieces, 
have effectually s m 

* Cat them down, board. 

ers, with are pi- 
Sans thelr been elingute wlawcen wean 
boatswain’s mate—call all hands.” 
We closed. The assailants had no 
firearms, but they were armed with 
ives, and as they 

desperation, several of 

were cruelly haggled ; 

the first charge, the combat- 

ts on both sides became so blend- 
it was impossible to strike 

the risk 
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no fears, as, datk as it was, our men, 
who held together, knew where to 
strike and thrust; but when the tor- 
rent of rain descended in buckets- 
full, the former broke away, and 
were pursued singly into various 
corners about the deck, all escape 
being cut off from the swamping of 
their boat. Still they were not van- 
quished, and I ran aft to the binnacle, 
where a blue light was stowed away, 
—one of several that we had got on 
deck to burn that night, in order to 

t out our whereabouts to the 

brand. I fired it, and rushing 
forward cutlass-in-hand, we set on 
the of black desperadoes with 
such fury, that after killing twe of 
them outright, and wounding and ta- 
king prisoners seven, we drove the 
rest overboard into the sea, where 
the small-armed men, who by this 


” time had tackled to their muskets, 


made short work of them, guided as 
po | were by the sparkling of the 
dark water, as they struck out and 
swam for their lives. The blue light 
was immediately answered by an- 
other from the corvette, which lay 
about a mile off; but before her boats, 
two of which were immediately 
armed and manned, could reach us, 
we had defeated our antagonists, and 
the rain had increased to such a de- 

ee, that the heavy drops, as they 

1 with a strong rushing noise into 
the sea, flashed it up into one entire 
sheet of fire. 

We secured our prisoners, all 
blacks and mulattoes, the most villa- 
nous-looking scoundrels I had ever 
seen, and presently it came on to 
thunder and lighten, as if heaven and 
earth had been fallin 


together. A 
most vivid flash—it almost blinded 


me. Presently the Firebrand burnt 
another blue light, whereby we saw 
that her maintopmast was gone close 
by the cap, with the topsail, and 
spars, and yards, and gear, all 
ng down in a lumbering mass 
of confused wreck; she had been 
struck by the levin brand, which 
had killed four men, and stunned 
several on this time the he 
streaks of morning appeared 
he anne horizon, oa Pp 
the day broke, and by twe o’clock in 
the both corvette and 
schooner were at anchor at Gonaives. 
The village, for town it could not be 
called, stood on a low hot plain, as if 





ed for the corvette, but 
lay under the stern of 


« Pray, sir,” said a decent-looking 
man, who leant ne the tafferel of one 
—s y, sir, are ing on 
board of the Chanaiese hit 
“Tam,” I answered. 


stood on her deck, holystoned white 
and clean, with stanch friend 
officers, all in 


he pe N—— and 

fig, walking to and fro under the 
awning, a most magnificent naval 
lounge, being thirty-two feet wide at 
the ee extending fifty feet 
or more until it narrowed to 
twenty at the tafferel. We were all, 
the two masters of the merchant- 


men, ssa le men in 
their way, graciously re- 
ceived, and sat down to an lho 
lent dinner, Mr Bang taking the lead 
popes “a all the ~ % and a 
ust on the v and cold 
when the first Roubensnt came 
mand said that the Captain of 
the port had come off, and was then 
on board. 

“ Shew him in,” said Captain 
N——, and a tall, vulgar-looking 
blackamoor, dressed apparently in 
the cast-off coat of a French grena- 
dier officer, entered the cabin with 
his chapeau in his hand, and a Ma- 
dras handkerchief tied round his 
woolly skull. He made his bow, and 
remained near the door. 

“ Youare the of the port?” 
said Captain N———, in French. The 

nodded. “Why, then, take a 


man 
chair, sir, if you 
iiecthes teeteneee, tnhaiher 


ae 
of claret, and 
’s report, he 


I returned to the Wave, ‘and next 
ee ee ee on board of 


so, had certainly a very desciaae 
There was 


pearance. 8 
and although a of idle 
amounting to about twenty or thirty, 
did collect about us on the end of the 
cut of topht. par Gap Ons 
out 0 », yet they 
ill clad, and in no way so well furs 
nished as the blackies in Jamaica; 
and when we marched up through 
a hot, sandy, unpaved street into 
the town, the low, one-story, shab- 
by-looking houses were falling in- 
to decay, and the streets more re- 
sembled river-courses than tho- 
roughfares, while the ears 
= crows were 7 a on 
e very crown e@ causeway, 
without y en rhe 
least fear of us, or of the negro 
dren who were close to the 
so near, in fact, that every now an 
then one of the urchins would aim a 
blew at one of the obscene birds, 
when it would give a loud discord- 
ant croak, and jump a pace or two, 
with outspread wings, but without 
taking wing. Still many of the wom 
who were sitting under the sm 
— or projecting eaves of the 
ouses, with their little stalls, filled 
with pullicate handkerchiefs, and 
pieces of muslin, and ginghams for 
sale, were healthy-looking, and 
peared comfortable and happy. 
we advanced into the town, almost 
every male we met was a soldier, all 
rigged and well dressed, too, in the 
French uniform ; in fact, the remark- 
he, 
fed 
ourway . 


able man, King Henry, or Chris 
took care to have his troops we 
and clothed inevery case. 
we had to pass by the 
Baron B——’s house, when it occur- 
red to C in N—— pes ee 
tos our respects ; but 
Bang" La ome by no such eti 
eS cena friend Monsieur 
’s. As we approached the house 
—a long, low, este | 


—- 
with a narrow piazza, an pon, = 
wooden shutters, like ports in @ 
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no fears, as, datk as it was, our men, 
who held together, knew where to 
strike and thrust; but when the tor- 
rent of rain descended in buckets- 
full, the former broke away, and 
were pursued singly into varieus 
corners about the deck, all 
being cut off from the swamping of 
their boat. Still they were not van- 
quished, and I ran aft to the binnacle, 
where a blue light was stowed away, 
—one of several that we had on 
deck to burn that night, in order to 
t out our whereabouts to the 
brand. I fired it, and rushing 
forward cutlass-in-hand, we set on 
the of black desperadoes with 
such fury, that after killing two of 
them outright, and wounding and ta- 
king prisoners seven, we drove the 
rest overboard into the sea, where 
the small-armed men, who by this 


” time had tackled to their muskets, 


y stopped m 
© Cat them down, board- 


ers, down with them—they are 

rates,” shouted I; “ heave yaa 
into their boat alongside—all hands, 
boatswain’s mate—call all hands.” 
We closed. The assailants had no 
firearms, but they were armed with 


ed, that it was impossible to strike 
blow, without the risk of 


made short work of them, guided as 
they were by the sparkling of the 
dark water, as they struck out and 
swam for their lives. The blue light 
was immediately answered by an- 
other from the corvette, which lay 
about a mile off; but before her boats, 
two of which were immediately 
armed and manned, could reach us, 
we had defeated our antagonists, and 
the rain had increased to such a de- 

ee, that the heavy drops, as they 
fen with a strong rushing noise into 
the sea, flashed it up into one entire 
sheet of fire. 

We secured our prisoners, all 
blacks and mulattoes, the most villa- 
nous-looking scoundrels I had ever 
seen, and presently it came on to 
thunder ne lighten, as if heaven and 
earth had been falling together. A 
most vivid flash—it almost blinded 
me. Presently the Firebrand burnt 
another blue light, whereby we saw 
that her maintopmast was gone close 
by the cap, the topsail, and 

spars, and yards, and gear, all 
bang! down in a lumbe mass 
of confused wreck; she had been 
struck by the levin brand, which 
had killed four men, and stunned 
several ee oe this time the = 

streaks of morning appeared 
Se eanet horizon, nd presently 
the day broke, and by two o’clock in 
the dharhedh: both corvette and 
schooner were at anchor at Gonaives. 
The village, for town it could not be 
called, stood on a low hot plain, as if 





ships that were lying 
there loading of coffee. 

“ Pray, sir,” a decent-looking 
man, who leant on the tafferel of one 
of them—“ Pray, sir, are you going on 
board of the Commodore ?”’ 

“Tam,” I answered. 

“I am invited there too, sir; will 

have the kindness to say I will 


there ntly ?” 
7 Cutindp—give way, men.” 


Presently we were de the 
corvette, and the next moment we 
stood on her deck, holystoned white 
and clean, with my stanch friend 
pe 2 ain and his officers, all in 

fig, walking to and fro under the 
awning, a most magnificent naval 
lounge, being fae ped ae oat id . at 
gangway, extendi ty feet 
or more until it cemeund to 
twenty at the tafferel. We were all, 
the two masters of the merchant- 
their incl ‘ =a : 
way, graciously re- 
ceived, and sat down to an excel- 
lent dinner, Mr Bang taking the lead 
popes “a all the ae and oe 
ust on the v ¢ and col 
when the iret Heutonant came 
and said that the Captain of 


“ Shew him in,” said Captain 
N——, and a tall, vulgar-looking 
blackamoor, dressed apparently in 

cast-off coat of a French grena- 

officer, entered the cabin with 

chapeau in his hand, and a Ma- 

handkerchief tied round his 

pe ey a a ote: 
near oor. 

“ Youare the of the port?” 
said Captain N——., in French. The 
man nodded. “Why, then, take a 
chair, sir, if you ” 

He to be excused, and after 


morning I breakfasted on board of 
the Commodore, and afterwards we 
all proceeded on shore to Monsieur 
B——’s, to whom Massa Aaron was 
call it 
ap- 

, 


known. The town, if I ma 
so, had certainly a very d 
pearance. There was stirring 
and although a group of idlers, 
am to about twenty or thirty, 
did collect about us on the end of the 
wharf, which, by the by, was 
out of repair, yet they all 
ill clad, and in no way so well fur- 
nished as the blackies in Jamaica; 
and when we marched up through 
a hot, sandy, unpaved street into 
the town, the low, one-story, shab- 
by-looking houses were falling in- 
to decay, and the streets more re- 
semb. river-courses than tho- 
roughfares, while the car- 
rion crows were picking on 
the very crown of the causeway, 
without y entertaining the 
least fear of us, or of the negro 
dren who were playing close to them, 
so near, in fact, that every now and 
then one of the urchins would aim a 
blow at one of the obscene birds, 
when it would C a loud discord- 
-— croak, and p & pace be Bee 
outspread wings, out 
taking wing. Still many of the wom 
who were sitting under the sm 
— or — eaves of the 
ses, with their little stalls, filled 
with pullicate handkerchiefs, and 
pieces of muslin, and ginghams for 
sale, were ee and 
peared comfortable and happy. 
we advanced into the town, almost 
every male we met was a soldier, all 
rigged and well dressed, too, in the 
French uniform ; in fact, the remark- 
able man, King Henry, or Christophe, 
took eare to have his well fed 
and clothed inevery case. 
we had to pass by the 
Baron B——’s house, when it occur- 
red to Captain N—— poe es he t 
our respects ; but 
being bound by no such eti- 
eee acicanan friend Monsieur 
*s. As we the house 
with long, low, buil 
a narrow piazza, and a range 
staring open, with 
wooden shutters, like ports in a 
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ship’s side, towards the street-—we 
found a sentry at the door, who, 


and, hat in hand, with all 

e grace in the world, ushered us 
was longing in s Spanish clair half 
was a 
asleep, but on ing us announced 
he rose, and received us with 
amenity. He was a fat elderly > 
so far as I could judge, about sixty 
years of age, and was dressed in very 
wide jean trowsers, over which a 
pair of well-polished Hessian boots 
were drawn, which, by close 
to his legs, gave him, in contrast with 
the wide puffing of his garments 
above, the appearance of being under- 
limbed, which he by no means was, 
as he was a stout old Turk. 

After a profusion of bows and 
fine speeches, and superabundant 
assurances of the esteem in which 
his master King Henry held our mas- 
ter King George, we made our bows 
and big ay te Monsieur B——’s, 
where I was engaged to dine. As for 

N——, he went on board 


Captai 
ok copies to superintend the re- 
pairs of the ship. - 


There was no one to meet us but 


Monsieur B—— and his daughter, a 
tall and veux elegant brown who 
had been educated in France, and did 
the honours incomparably well. We 
sat down, Massa Aaron whispering in 
my lug, that in Jamaica it was not 

uite the thing to introduce brown la- 
Ties at dinner ; but, as he said, “ Why 
not? Neither you nor I are high caste 
Creoles—so en avant.” Dinner was 
nearly over, when Baron B——’s 
aide-de-camp slidinto the room. Mon- 
sieur B—— rose. “ Captain Latour, 
you are welcome—be seated. I hope 
you have not dined ?” 

“Why, no,” said the n officer, 
as he ay See e he ex- 
changed glances with the beautiful 
Eugenie, and sat himself down close 
to El Senor Bang. 

“ Hille, Quashie! Whereaway, m 
lad? a little above the salt, an’t you ?” 


ejaculated our Amigo ; while P. 
who had just come on Pricegihs (re 
pes ote th his master, stared 
n the wonder- 

pal But Mr Bangs natural 
the 


breeding, and knowledge 
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world, instantly recalled him to time 
and circumstances; and when the 
young officer looked at him, and re- 
him with some surprise, he 
wed, and invited him, in the best 
French he could muster, to drink 
wine. The aide-de-camp was, as I 
have said, jet-black as the ace of 
? but he was, noeneendivg, 
so far as figure went, a v - 
some man—tall and a tana, 
especially about the shoulders, which 
were beautifully formed, and, in the 
estimation of a statuary, would pro- 
bably have balanced the cucumber 
curve of the shin; his face, however, 
was o—fiat nose, heavy 
lips, fine eyes, and beautiful teeth, 
and he wore two immense gold ear- 
His woolly head was bound 
round with a pullicate handkerchief, 
which we had not noticed until he 
took off his laced cocked hat. His 
coat was the exact pattern of the 
French staff uniform at the time— 
plain blue, without lace, except at 
the cape and cufis, which were of 
scarlet cloth, covered with rich em- 
broidery. He wore avery handsome 
straight sword with steel scabbard, 
and the white trowsers, and long 
Hessian boots, already described as 
part of the costume of his gene- 
ral. 

Mr Bang, as I have said, had ral- 
lied by this time, and with the tact 
of a gentleman, appeared to have 
forgotten whether his new ally was 
black, blue, or green, while the claret, 
stimulating him into self- possession, 
was evaporating in broken French. 
But his man Pegtop had been pushed 
off his balance altogether ; his equa- 
nimity was utterly gone. When the 
young officer brushed past him, at the 
first go off, while he was rinsing some 
sa in the ge, his sword 

anged against Pegtop’s deriere as 
he stooped down over his work. He 
started and looked round, and mere. 
ly exclaimed—“ Eigh, Massa Niger 
wurra dat!” But now, when, stand- 
ing behind his master’s chair, he saw 
the aide-de-camp consorting with 
him whom he looked upon as the 
greatest man in existence, on terms 
of equality, all his faculties were 
paralysed. “P ” said I, “ hand 
me some yam, if you please.” He 
looked at me all agape, as if he had 
been half strang ; 


“ Pegtop, you scoundrel,” quoth 
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Massa Aaron, “ don’t you hear what 
Captain Cringle says, sir ?” 

Oh yes, ;” and thereupon 

valet t me a bottle 

fish a which erent 

to tomy wine-glass. All this 

ile Maile and the aide-de-camp 

were the agreeable—and in 

very taste, too, let me tell you. 

l had just drank wine with mine 
host, when I cast my eye along the 
passage that led out of the room, and 
there was Pegtop en append 
ing, and smiting his thigh, in an ecs- 
<_< laughter, as he bled him- 
self up, with the tears welling over 
his cheeks. 

“ Oh, Lord! Oh!—Massa Bang 
bow, and make face, and drink wine, 
and do every ting shivil, to one dam 
black rascail niger!—Oh, blackee 
more worser dan me, Gabriel Peg- 
top—Oh, Lard !—ha! ha! ha!”— 
Thereupon he threw himself down 
in the piazza, amongst plates and 
dishes, and shouted and laughed in 
a perfect frenzy, until Mr Bang got 
up, and thrust the poor fellow out of 
doors, in a pelting shower, which 
soon 80 Ped cuales ha hysterical 

ion, that he came in, grave 
ay judge, and took his 0 behind 
his master’s chair once more, and 
every thing went on smoothly. The 
aide-de-camp,who appeared quite un- 
conscious that he was the cause of 
the t fellow’s mirth, renewed 
his attentions to Eugenie; and Mr 
Bang, M. B—, myself, were 

in e ed in conversation, and 
our friend egtop was in the act of 
handing a slice of melon to the black 
officer, when a file of soldiers, with 
fixed bayonets, stept into the piazza, 
and ordered arms, one taking up his 
station on each side of the door. Pre- 
sently another aide-de-camp, boot- 
ed and spurred, dashed after them ; 
and as soon as he crossed the thresh- 
hold, sung out, “ Place, pour Mon- 
sieur le Baron.” 

The electrical nerve was in 
touched—* Oh !—oh!—oh! Gara- 
mighty! herecomes anoder on dem,” 
r Pegtop, sticking the slice of 
melon, which was intended for 
Mademoiselle Eugenie, into his own 
mouth, to quell the paroxysm, if pos- 
sible, (while he fractured the plate 
on the black aide’s skull, ) and imme- 
diately blew it out again, with an 
explosion, and a scattering of the 
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fragments, as if it had been the blast- 


ing of a stone . . 

me Zounds, thle is to0 much,” - 
claimed Bang, as he rose and kicked 
the poor fellow out with such 
vehemence, that his skull, encounter- 
ing the paunch of our friend the Ba- 
ron, who was entering from the street 
at that instant, capsized him ou 
and away rolled his Excellency the 
Général de Division, Commandant 
Sok Aerenennees, &. &e., digging 

is: spurs into: poor p’s tran- 
som, and sacring ws hae ip while the 


black servant roared as if he had 
been harpooned by the very devil. 
The aides started to their feet—and 
one of them looked at Mr Bang, and 
touched the hilt of his sword, gririd- 
ing the word “ 


satisfaction” between 
his teeth, while the other ordered 
the sentries to run the poor fellow, 
whose mirth had been so upreari- 
ous, through. However he got off 
with one or two progues in a very 
safe place ; and when Monsieur B—— 
explained how matters stood, and 
that the “ e diable,” as the 
black Baron coolly called him, was 
a mere servant, and an uncultivated 
creature, and that no insult was 
meant, we had all a hearty | “ 
and every thing rolled right 

At length the Baron and his 

tail rose to wish us a good evening, 


and we were thinking of —s 
off with a cigar and ogee of col 


grog, when Monsieur B——’s daugh- 
ter returned into the piazza, very 
pale, and evidently much frighten- 
ed. “ Mon pere,”’ said she—while 
her voice quavered from excessive 
agitation—* My father—why do the 
soldiers remain?” 

We all peered into the dark pas- 
sage, and there, true enough, were 
the black sentries at their posts be- 
side the doorway, still and motion- 
less as statues. Mounsieur B—~—, 
poor fellow, fell back in his chair at 
the sight as if he had been shot 
thro the heart. — 

“ My fate is sealed—I am lost— 
ob, Eugenie!” were the only words 
he could utter. 

“ No no,” exclaimed the weepi 
girl, “ God forbid—the Baron is a 
kind-hearted man—King Henry can- 
not—no, no—he knows you are not 
disaffected, he will not injure you.” 

Here one of the black aides-de- 
suddenly a oe It was the poor 

c 
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blue with dis- 
baycterdes on 
together as he approach 
our host. , 
He tried oy sere but could not. 
* Oh, erre,” moaned, or 
Eugenie—* what have 
1 come to communicate? what 
news are you the bearer 
of?” He held out an open letter to 
ie who, unable to read it 
excessive agitation, handed it 
tome. It ran thus :— 


“ Monsrgur Le Baron, 
“ Monsieur —— has been arrest- 


of the police instantly. You 
‘are made answerable for 


= Tences his Majesty’s hand end 
seal, at Sans Souci, this . . . 
“ The Count ——.” 


© "Then Iam doomed,” groaned poor 


Mr B——.. His daughter fainted, the 


B——’s hand. 
bleeds! But cheer up--King Henry 
it cheer up— 
is may be right—all may 

oe Ss and so far as my duty 
to him allow, you may count on 
nothing being done here that is not 
absolutely necessary for holding our- 
selves blameless with the Govern- 
ment.” ; 
Enough and to spare of this. We 
slept on shore that night, and a very 
neat he was likely to have 


ensued thereupon. pov di 


at day: 
and dressed him- 
the door into the 


intending to on 
break, had got 


(May, 
Henry, where his partner had been 
ate lodged; and from that 

to this, netther of them were ever 
heard of. Nextevening I — went 
ashore, but I was denied admittance 
to Mr B——-; and as my orders were 
imperative not to interfere in an 
way, I had to return on board wi 
a heavy heart. 

Next day Captain N——— and my- 
self paid a formal visit to the black 
Baron, in order to leave no stone un- 
turned to obtain poor B——’s release 
if we could. Mr Bang accompanied 
us. We found the sable dignitary 
lounging in a grass hammock, (slung 
from corner to corner of a very com- 
fortless room, for the floor was tiled, 
the windows were unglazed, and 
there was no furniture whatsoever 
but an old-fashioned mahogany side- 
board, and three wicker chairs,) ap- 
parently half-asleep, or ruminating 
after his breakfast. On our being an- 
nounced by a half-naked negro ser- 
vant who aroused him, he got up and 
received us very kindly—I beg his 
lordship’s pardon, I should write 

ously—and made us take wine 
and biscuit, and talked and rattled; 
but I saw he carefully avoided the 
subject which he evidently knew 
was the object of our visit. Atlength, 
finding it would be impossible for 
him to parry it much longer single- 
handed, tact worthy of 4 man 
of fashion, he called out “ Marie! 
Marie!” Our eyes followed his, 
and we saw a young and very hand- 
some brown lady rise, whom we had 
received at her work when we 
rst entered, in a small dark back 
porch, and advance after curtsying to 
us seriatim, with great el ce, as 
the old fat niger introduced her te us 
as “ Madame la Baronne.” 

“ His wife?” whispered Aaron ; 
“ the old rank goat !” 

Her brown ladyship did the ho- 
nours of the wine-ewer with the per- 
fect quietude and ease of a well- 
woman. She was a most lovely clear- 
skinned quadroon girl. She could not 
have been twenty; tall and beauti- 
fully shaped. Her leng coal-bleck 
tresses were dressed high on her 
head, which was bound round with 
the everlasting Madras handkerchief, 
in which pale blue was the prevail- 
ing colour; but it was elegantly ed- 
justed, and did not come down far 
enough to shade the fine develope- 





abjured its African origin, nei- 

her lips, but, notwithstand- 

ing, her countenance shone with all 
the beauty of expression so conspi- 
cuous in the Egyptian sphinx— Abys- 
sinian, but most sweet—while her 
teeth were as the finest ivory, and 
chin and throat, and bosom, as 
her bust had been an antique sta- 
tue of the rarest workmanship. The 
only —s a wore pve oe 
virgin earrings, massive 
hoops without any carving, 


neck, te which was appended a large 
massive crucifix of the same metal. 
- also — twe broad bracelets 
black velvet clasped with gold. 
Her beautifully moulded form was 
scarcely veiled by a cambric chemise, 
with exceedingly short sleeves, over 
which she wore a rose-coloured silk 
short te display a 

y formed foot ankle, with a 
pearl-white silk steck- 
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of St pee mo ‘hich had been 
w 

pitched on by Christophe to give 
titles to two of his fire-new ty. 
The grandees had come on a survey 
of the district, and although we did 
not fail to the matter of poor 
b——'s yet they either had 
no authority to interfere in the mat- 
ter, or they would not acknowledge 
that they had, so we reluctantly took 
leave and went on shipboard. 

“ Tom, you villain,” said Mr 
as we stepped into the beat, “ if my 
eye had ¢ yours when these 
noblemen their entrée, I should 
have with la 
m 


most likely have had 
for my 
ness of 


and a neat low-cut French black scoured 
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ship’s side, towards the street—we 
found a sentry at the door, who, 
when we announced ourselves, car- 
ried arms all in regular style. Pre- 
sently a very good-looking negro, in 
a handsome aide-de-camp’s uniform, 
appeared, and, hat in hand, with all 
the grace in the world, ushered us 
into the presence of the Baron, who 
was lounging in a Spanish chair half 
asleep, but on hearing us announced 
he rose, and received us with great 
amenity. He was a fat elderly negro, 
so far as I could judge, about sixty 
years of age, and was dressed in very 
wide jean trowsers, over which a 
pair of well-polished Hessian boots 
were drawn, which, by adhering close 
to his legs, gave him, in contrast with 


_the wide puffing of his garments 


above, the appearance of being under- 
limbed, which he by no means was, 
as he was a stout old Turk. 

After a profusion of bows and 
fine speeches, and superabundant 
assurances of the esteem in which 
his master King Henry held our mas- 
ter King George, we made our bows 
and repaired to Monsieur B——’s, 
where Twas engaged to dine. As for 
Captain N——, he went on board 
that evening to superintend the re- 
pairs of the ship. 

There was no one to meet us but 
Monsieur B—— and his daughter, a 
tall and very elegant brown girl, who 
had been educated in France, and did 
the honours incomparably well. We 
sat down, Massa Aaron whispering in 
my lug, that in Jamaica it was not 
quite the thing to introduce brown la- 
dies at dinner; but, as he said, “ Why 
not? Neither you nor I are high caste 
Creoles—so en avant.” Dinner was 
neatly over, when Baron B——’s 
aide-de-camp slidinto the room. Mon- 
sieur B—— rose. “ Captain Latour, 
you are welcome—be seated. I hope 
you have not dined ?” 

“Why, no,” said the negro officer, 
as he drew a chair, while he ex- 
changed glances with the beautiful 
Eugenie, and sat himself down close 
to El Senor Bang. 

“ Hillo, Quashie! Whereaway, my 
lad? a little above the salt, an’t you ?” 
ejaculated our Amigo ; while Pegtop, 
who fad just come on shore, and was 
standing behind his master, stared 
and gaped in the greatest wonder- 
ment. But Mr Bang’s natural good 
breeding, and knowledge of the 
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world, instantly recalled him to time 
and circumstances; and when the 
young officer looked at him, and re- 
garded him with some surprise, he 
bowed, and invited him, in the best 
French he could muster, to drink 


wine. The aide-de-camp was, as I 
have said, jet-black as the ace of 
spades, but he was, notwithstanding, 
so far as figure went, a very hand- 
some man—tall and well framed, 
especially about the shoulders, which 
were beautifully formed, and, in the 
estimation of a statuary, would pro- 
bably have balanced the cucumber 
curve of the shin; his face, however, 
was regular negro—flat nose, heavy 
lips, fine eyes, and beautiful teeth, 
and he wore two immense gold ear- 
rings. His woolly head was bound 
round with a pullicate handkerchief, 
which we had not noticed until he 
took off his laced cocked hat. His 
coat was the exact pattern of the 
French staff uniform at the time— 
plain blue, without lace, except at 
the cape and cuffs, which were of 
scarlet cloth, covered with rich em- 
broidery. He wore a very handsome 
straight sword with steel scabbard, 
and the white trowsers, and long 
Hessian boots, already described as 
part of the costume of his gene- 
ral. 

Mr Bang, as I have said, had ral- 
lied by this time, and with the taét 
of a gentleman, appeared to have - 
forgotten whether his new ally was 
black, blue, or green, while the claret, 
stimulating him into self-possession, 
was evaporating in broken French. 
But his man Pegtop had been pushed 
off his balance altogether; his equa- 
nimity was utterly gone. \\hen the 
young officer brushed past him, at the 
first go off, while he was rinsing some 
glasses in the passage, his sword 
banged against Pegtop’s deriére as 
he stooped down over his work. He 
started and looked round, and mere- 
ly exclaimed—“ Eigh, Massa Niger 
wurra dat!” But now, when, stand- 
ing behind his master’s chair, he saw 
the aide-de-camp consorting with 
him whom he looked upon as the 
greatest man in existence, on terms 
of equality, all his faculties were 
paralysed. “ Pegtop,” said I, “ hand 
me some yam, if you please.” He 
looked at me all agape, as if he had 


been half strangled. 
“ Pegtop, you scoundrel,” quoth 
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Massa Aaron, “ don’t you hear what 
Captain Cringle says, sir ?”’ 

“Oh yes, Massa;” and thereupon 
the sable valet brought me a bottle 
of fish sauce, which he endeavoured 
to pour into my wine-glass. All this 
while Eugenie and the aide-de-camp 
were playing the agreeable—and in 
very good taste, too, let me tell you. 

lhad just drank wine with mine 
host, when I cast my eye along the 
passage that led out of the room, and 
there was Pegtop dancing, and jump- 
ing, and smiting his thigh, in an ecs- 
tasy of laughter, as he doubled him- 
self up, with the tears welling over 
his cheeks. 

“ Oh, Lord! Oh!—Massa Bang 
bow, and make face, and drink wine, 
and do every ting shivil, to one dam 
black rascail ater |— Oh, blackee 
more worser dan me, Gabriel Peg- 
top—Oh, Lard !—ha! ha! ha!”— 
Thereupon he threw himself down 
in the piazza, amongst plates and 
dishes, and shouted and laughed in 
a perfect frenzy, until Mr Bang got 
up, and thrust the poor fellow out of 
doors, in a pelting, shower, which 
soon so far quelled the hysterical 
passion, that he came in again, grave 
as a judge, and togk his place behind 
his master’s chair once more, and 
every thing went on smoothly. The 
aide-de-camp,who appeared quite un- 

scious that he was the cause of 
t® poor fellow’s mirth, renewed 
his attentions to Eugenie; and Mr 
Bang, M. B——, and myself, were 
again engaged in conversation, and 
our friend Pegtop was in the act of 
handing a slice of melon to the black 
officer, when a file of soldiers, with 
fixed bayonets, stept into the piazza, 
and ordered arms, one taking up his 
station on each side of the door. Pre- 
sently another aide-de-camp, boot- 
ed and spurred, dashed after them ; 
and as soon as he crossed the thresh- 
hold, sung out, “ Place, pour Mon- 
sieur le Baron.” 

The electrical nerve was again 
touched—* Oh!—oh!—oh! Gara- 
mighty! herecomes anoder on dem,” 
roared Pegtop, sticking the slice of 
elon, which was intended for 
ademoiselle Eugenie, into his own 
mouth, to quell the paroxysm, if pos- 
sible, (while he fractured the plate 
on the black aide’s skull, ) and imme- 
diately blew it out again, with an 
explosion, and a scattering of the 
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fragments, as if it had been the blast- 
ing of a stone quarry. 

“ Zounds, this is too much,”’—ex- 
claimed Bang, as he rose and kicked 
the poor fellow out again, with such 
vehemence, that his skull, encounters 
ing the paunch of our friend the Ba- 
ron, who was entering from the street 
at that instant, capsized him outright, 
and away rolled his Excellency the 
Général de Division, Commandant 
de |’ Arrondissement, &c. &c., digging 
his spurs into poor Pegtop’s tran- 
som, and sacring furiously, while the 
black servant roared as if he had 
been harpooned by the very devil. 
The aides started to their feet—and 
one of them looked at Mr Bang, and 
touched the hilt of his sword, grind- 
ing the word “ satisfaction” between 
his teeth, while the other ordered 
the sentries to run the poor fellow, 
whose mirth had been so uproari- 
ous, through. However he got off 
with one or two progues in a very 
safe place ; and when Monsieur B—— 
explained how matters stood, and 
that the “ pauvre diable,’ as the 
black Baron coolly called him, was 
a mere servant, and an uncultivated 
creature, and that no insult was 
meant, we had all a hearty laugh, 
and every thing rolled right again. 
At length the Baron and his black 
tail rose to wish us a good evening, 
and we were thinking of finishin 
off with a cigar and a glass of cold 
grog, when Monsieur B——’s daugh- 
ter returned into the piazza, very 
pale, and evidently much frighten- 
ed. “ Mon pére,’ said she—while 
her voice quavered from excessive 
agitation—“ My father—why do the 
soldiers remain?” 

We all peered into the dark pas- 
sage, and there, true enough, were 
the black sentries at their posts be- 
side the doorway, still and motion- 
less as statues. Mounsieur B——, 
poor fellow, fell back in his chair at 
the sight as if he had been shot 
throu 7h the heart. 

“ My fate is sealed—I am lost— 
ob, Eugenie!” were the only words 
he could utter. 

“ No no,” exclaimed the weeping 
girl, “ God forbid—the Baron is a 
kind-hearted man—King Henry can- 
not—no, no—he knows you are not 


disaffected, he will not injure you.” 


Here one of the black aides-de-camp 
suddenly a 9 It was the poor 
Cc 
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fellow who had been making love to 
Eugenie during the entertainment. 
He looked absolutely blue with dis- 
may ; his voice shook, and his knees 
knocked together as he approached 
our host. 
He tried to speak, but could not. 
“ Oh, Pierre, Pierre,” moaned, or 
rather gasped Eugenie—*“ what have 
you come to communicate? what 
dreadful news are you the bearer 
of?” He held out an open letter to 
r B——, who, unable to read it 
rom excessive agitation, handed it 
tome. It ran thus:— 


“ Monsieur Le Baron, 

“ Monsieur —— has been arrest- 
ed here this morning ; he is a white 
Frenchman, and there are strong 
suspicions against him. Place his 

tner M. B——~ under the surveil- 
ance of the police instantly. You 
are made answerable for his safe 
custody. 

“ Witness his Majesty’s hand and 

seal, at Sans Souci, this .. . 
“ The Count ——.” 


“ Then Iam doomed,” groaned poor 
Mr B——. His daughter fainted, the 
black officer wept, and having laid 
his senseless mistress on a sofa, he 
approached and wrung B——’s hand. 
“ Alas, my dear sir—how my heart 
bleeds! But cheer up—King Henry 
is just—all may be right—all may 
still be right; and so far as my duty 
to him will allow, you may count on 
nothing being done here that is not 
absolutely necessary for holding our- 
selves blameless with the Govern- 
ment.” 

Enough and to spare of this. We 
slept on shore that night, and a very 
neat catastrophe was likely to have 
ensued thereupon. Captain N——, 
intending to go on board ship at day- 
break, had got up and dressed him- 
self, and opened the door into the 
street to let himself out, when he 
stumbled unwittingly against the 
black sentry, who must have been 
half asleep, for he immediately step- 

ed several paces back, and present- 
ing his musket, the clear barrel 
peers | in the moonlight, snapped 

t athim. Fortunately it missed fire, 
which gave the skipper time to ex- 
plain that it was not Mr B—— at- 
ek to escape; but that day 
week poor B———- was marched to 
the prison of La Force, near Cape 
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Henry, where his partner had been 
perenne lodged; and from that 

our to this, neither of them were ever 
heard of. Nextevening I again went 
ashore, but I was denied admittance 
to Mr B——-; and as my orders were 
imperative not to ‘»terfere in any 
way, I had to ret-n «n board with 
a heavy heart. 

Next day Captain N——— and my- 
self paid a formal visit to the black 
Baron, in order to leave no stone un- 
turned to obtain poor B——’s release 

_if we could. Mr Bang accompanied 

us. We found the sable dignitary 
lounging in a grass hammock, (slung 
from corner to corner of a very com- 
fortless room, for the floor was tiled, 
the windows were unglazed, and 
there was no furniture whatsoever 
but an old-fashionéd mahogany side- 
board, and three wicker chairs,) ap- 
parently half-asleep, or ruminating 
after his breakfast. On our being an- 
nounced by a half-naked negro ser- 
vant who aroused him, he got up and 
received us very kindly—I beg his 
lordship’s pardon, I should write 
graciously—and—made us take wine 
and biscuit, and talked and rattled; 
but I saw he carefully avoided the 
subject which he evidently knew 
was the object of our visit. At length, 
finding it would be impossible for 
him to parry it much longer single- 
handed, with tact worthy of a man 
of fashion, he called out “ Marie! 
Marie!” Our eyes followed his, 
and we saw a young and very hand- 
some brown /ady rise, whom we had 
perceived seated at her work when we 
first entered, in a small dark back 
porch, and advance after curtsying to 
us seriatim, with great elegance, as 
the old fat niger introduced her to us 
as “ Madame la Baronne.” 

“ His wife?” whispered Aaron ; 
* the old rank goat !” 

Her brown ladyship did the ho- 
nours of the wine-ewer with the per- 
fect quietude and ease of a well-bred 
woman. She was a most lovely clear- 
skinned quadroon girl. She could not 
have been twenty; tall and beauti- 
fully shaped. Her long coal-blacky 
tresses were dressed high on h 
head, which was bound round wit 
the everlasting Madras handkerchief, 
in which pale blue was the prevail- 
ing colour; but it was elegantly ad- 

justed, and did not come down far 
enough to shade the fine devyelope- 
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ment of her majestic forehead— 
Pasta’s, in Semiramide, was not more 
commending. Her eyebrows were 
delicately arched and sharply de- 
fined, and her eyes of jet were large 
and swimming ; her nose had not ut- 
terly abjured its African origin, nei- 
ther had her lips, but, notwithstand- 
ing, her countenance shone with all 
the beauty of expression so conspi- 
cuous in the Egyptian sphinx— Abys- 
sinian, but most sweet—while her 
teeth were as the finest ivory, and 
her chin and throat, and bosom, as 
if her bust had been an antique sta- 
tue of the rarest workmanship. The 
only ornaments she wore were two 
large virgin gold earrings, massive 
yellow hoops without any carving, 
but so heavy that they seemed to 
weigh down the small thin transpa- 
rent ears which they perforated; and 
a broad black velvet band round her 
neck, to which was appended a large 
massive crucifix of the same metal. 
She also wore two broad bracelets 
of black velvet clasped with gold. 
Her beautifully moulded form was 
scarcely veiled by a cambric chemise, 
with exceedingly short sleeves, over 
which she wore a rose-coloured silk 
petticoat, short enough to display a 
finely formed foot and ankle, with a 
well-selected pearl-white silk stock- 
ing, and a neat low-cut French black 
kid shoe. As for gown she had 
none. She wore a large spark- 
ling diamond ring on her marriage 
finger, and we were all bowing be- 
fore the deity, when our attention 
was arrested by a cloud of dust at 
the top of the street, and presently 
a solitary black dragoon sparked 
out from it, his accoutrements and 
headpiece blazing in the sun, then 
three more abreast, and immediate- 
ly a troop of five-and-twenty cava- 
liers, at the fewest, came thunder- 
ing down the street. They formed 
opposite the Baron’s house, and I 
will say I never saw a better ap- 
— troop of horse anywhere. 

resentlyan aide-de-campscampered 
up; and having arrived opposite the 
door, dismounted, and entering, ex- 
claimed, “ Les Comtes de Lemonade 
et Marmalade,” —*“ The who?” said 
Mr Bang; but presently two very 
handsome young men of colour, in 
splendid uniforms, rode up, followed 
bya are. Fong of at least twen- 
ty mounted o: They alighted, 
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and entering, made their bow to 
Baron B——. The youngest, the 
Count Lemonade, spoke very decent 
English, and what between Mr 
Bang’s and my bad, and Captain 
N——’s very good French, we all 
made ourselves agreeable. I may 
state here, that Lemonade and Mar- 
malade are two districts of the island 
of St Domingo, which had been 
pitched on by Christophe to give 
titles to two of his fire-new nobility, 
The grandees had come on a survey 
of the district, and although we did 
not fail to press the matter of poor 
B——’s release, yet they either had 
no authority to interfere in the mat- 
ter, or they would not acknowledge 
that they had, so we reluctantly took 
leave and went on shipboard. 

“Tom, you villain,” said Mr Bang, 
as we stepped into the boat, “ if my 
eye had caught yours when these 
noblemen made their entrée, I should 
have exploded with laughter, and 
most likely have had my throat cut 
for my pains. Pray, did his High- 
ness of Lemonade carry a punch- 
ladle in his hand? Iam sure I ex- 
pected he of Marmalade to have car- 
ried a jelly-can. Oh, Tom, at the 
moment I heard them announced, 
my dear old mother flitted before m 
mind’s eye, with the bright, well 
scoured, large brass pans in the back- 
ground, as she superintended her 
handmaidens in their annual preser- 
vations.” After the fruitless inter- 
view we weighed, and sailed for Port- 
au-Prince, where we arrived the 
following evening. 

Ihad heard much of the magni- 
ficence of the scenery in the Bight 
of Leogane, but the reality far sur- 
— what I had pictured to my« 
self. 

The breeze, towards noon of the 
following day, had come up in a 
gentle air from the westward, and 
we were gliding along before it like 
a spread eagle, with all our light 
sails abroad to catch the sweet ze- , 
phyr, which was not even strong 
enough to ruffle the silver surface 
of the landlocked sea, that glowed 
beneath the blazing mid-day sun, 
with a dolphin here and there clea- 
ving the shining surface with an ar- 
rowy ripple, and a brown-skinned 
shark glaring on us, far down in the 
deep, clear, green profound, like a 
water fiend, and a slow-sailing peli- 
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can overhead, after a long sweep on 
oised wing, dropping) into the sea 
ike lead, and flashing up the water 
like the bursting of a shell, while 
we sailed up into a glorious amphi- 
theatre of stupendous mountains, 
that rose gradually from the hot 
sandy plains that skirted the shore, 
covered with one eternal forest ; 
while what had once been smiling 
fields, and rich sugar plantations, 
in the long misty level districts 
at their bases, were now cover- 
ed with brushwood, fast rising up 
into one impervious thicket; and as 
the Island of Gonave closed in the 
view behind us to seaward, the sun 
sank beyond it, amidst rolling masses 
of golden and blood-red clouds, 
giving token of a goodly day to-mor- 
row, and gilding the outline of the 
rocky islet (as if to a certain depth it 
had been transparent) with a golden 
halo, gradually deepening into impe- 
rial purple. Beyond the shadow of 
the tree-covered islet, on the left 
hand, rose the town of Port-au- 
Prince, with its long streets rising 
like terraces on the gently swell- 
ing shore, while the mountains be- 
hind it, still gold-tipped in the decli- 
ning sunbeams, seemed to impend 
frowningly over it, and the shipping 
in the roadstead at anchor off the 
town were just beginning to fade 
from our sight in the gradually in- 
creasing darkness, and a solitary 
light began to sparkle in a cabin 
window and then disappear, and to 
twinkle for a moment in the piazzas 
of the houses on shore like a will-of- 
the-wisp, and the chirping buzz of 
myriads of insects and reptiles was 
coming off from the island astern of us, 
borne on the wings of the light wind, 
and charged with rich odours from 
the closing flowers, “ like the sweet 
south, soft breathing o’er a bed of 
violets,’ when a sudden flash and a 
jet of white smoke puffed out from 
the hill-fort above the town, the re- 
ort thundering amongst the ever- 
Tasting hills, and gradually rumblin 
itself away into the distantravinesan 
valleys, like a lion growling itself to 
sleep, and the shades of night fell on 
the dead face of nature like a pall, and 
all was undistinguishable-—When_ I 
had written thus far—it was at Port- 
au-Prince, at Mr S——’s—Mr Bang 
entered—“ Ah! Tom—at the log, po- 
Jishing—using the plane—shaping 
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out something for Ebony—let me 
see.” 

Here our friend read the preced- 
ing paragraphs. They did not please 


him. “ Don’t like it, Tom.” 

“ No? Pray, why, my dear sir ?— 
I have tried to” —— 

“‘ Hold your tongue, my good boy. 


* Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer, 
List old ladies o’er your tea, 
At description Tom’s a tailor, 
When he is compared to me. 
Toorat looral loo.’ 


Attend—brevity is the soul of wit,— 
ahem. Listen how I ehall crush all 
your lengthy yarn into an eggshell. 
‘The Bight of Leogane is a horse- 
shoe—Cape St Nicholas is the caulk- 
er on the northern heel—Cape Ti- 
buroon, the ditto on the left—Port- 
au-Prince is the tip at the toe to- 
wards the east— Gonaives, Leogane, 
Petit Trouve, &c. &c. &c. are the 
nails, and the Island of Gonave is 
the frog” Now every human being 
who knows that a horse has four legs 
and a tail—of course this includes 
all the human race, excepting tail- 
ors and sailors—must understand 
this at once; itis palpable and plain, 
although no man could have put it 
so perspicuously, excepting myfriend 
William Cobbett or myself. By 
the way, speaking of horses, that 
blood thing of the old Baron’s nearly 

ave you your guietus tother day, 

om. Why will you always pass 
the flank of a horse in place of going 
a-head of him, to use your own 
phrase. Never ride near a Jed horse 
on passing when you can help it; 
give him a wide berth, or clap the 
groom’s corpus between you and his 
heels; and never, never go near the 
croup of any quadruped bigger than 
a cat, for even a cow’s is inconve- 
nient, when you can by any possi- 
bility help it.” 

I laughed—* Well, well, my dear 
sir—but you undervalue my eques- 
trian capability somewhat too, for I 
do pretend to know that a horse has 
four legs and a tail.” There was no 
pleasing Aaron this morning, I saw. 
“Then Tummas, my man, you know 
a deuced deal more thanI do. As 
for the tail, conceditur—but devilish 
few horses have four legs nowadays, 
take my word for it. However, here 
comes N———; I am off to have a 
lounge with him, and I will finish 
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the veterinary lecture at some more 


convenient season. Tol lvl de rol.” 
—Exit singing. 

The morning after this I went 
ashore at daylight, and, guided by 
the sound of military music, pro- 
ceeded to the Place Républicain, or 
square before President Petion’s pa- 
lace, where I found eight regiments 
of foot under arms, with their bands 
playing, and in the act of defiling be- 

ore General Boyer, who command- 

ed the arrondissement. This was the 
garrison of Port-au-Prince, but uei- 
ther the personal appearance of the 
troops, nor their appointments, were 
at all equal to those of King Henry’s 
well-dressedard well-drilled cohorts 
that we saw at Gonaives. 

The President’s guards were cer- 
tainly fine men, and a squadron of 
dismounted cavalry, in splendid blue 
uniforms, with scarlet;trowsers rich- 
ly laced, might have vied with the 
élite of Nap’s own, barring the black 
faces. But the materie/ of the other 
regiments was not superfine, as M. 
Boyer, before whom they were de- 
filing, might have said. I went to 
breakfast with Mr S., one of the En- 
glish merchants of the place, a kind 
and most hospitable man ; and under 
his guidance, the captain, Mr Bang, 
and myself, proceeded afterwards to 
call on Petion himself. Christophe, 
or King Henry, had just retired from 
the siege of Port-au-Prince, and we, 
found the town in a very miserable 
state. Many of the houses were in- 
jured from shot; the President’s pa- 
lace for instance was perforated in 
several places, which had not been 
repaired. In the antechamber you 
could see the blue heavens through 
the shot-holes in the roof.—* Next 
time I come to court, Tom,” said 
Mr Bang, “I will bring an umbrella.” 
However, let me tell my story in my 
own way. Turning out of the pa- 
rade, we passed through a rickety, 
unpainted open gate, in a wall about 
six feet high; the space beyond was 
an open green or grass-plot, parched 
and burned up by the sun, with a 
common fow] here and there flutter- 
ing and hoiching in the hole she had 
scratched in the arid soil; but there 
was neither sertry nor servant to be 
seen, nor any of the usual pomp and 
circumstance about a great man’s 
dwelling. Presently we were in 
front of a long, low, one-story build- 
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ing, with a flight of steps leading u 
into an entrance-hall, furnished wit 
several gaudy sofas, and half a dozen 
chairs—with a plain wooden floor, 
on which a slight approach to the 
usual West India polish had been at- 
tempted, but mightily behind the 
elegant domiciles of my Kingston 
friends in this respect. In the centre 
of this room stood three young offi- 
cers, fair mulattoes, with their plu- 
med cocked-hats in their hands, and 
dressed very handsomely in French 
uniforms; and it always struck me 
as curious, that men who hated the 
very name of Frenchman, as the 
devil hates holy water, should copy 
all the customs and manners of the 
detested people so closely. It struck 
me also, and I may mention it here 
once for all, that Petion’s officers,who, 
generally speaking, were all men of 
colour, and not negroes, wereas much 
superior in education, and I fear I 
must say in intellect, as they cer- 
tainly were in personal appearance, 
to the black officers of King Henry, 
as his soldiery were superior to 
those of the neighbouring black re- 
public. 

“ Ah, Monsieur S., comment vous 
portez vous ? Je suis bien aise de vous 
voir,” said one of the young officers ; 
“ how are you, how have you been ?” 

“ Vous devenez tout-d-fait rare,” 
quoth a second. “ Le President will 
be delighted tosee you. Why, he says 
he thought you must have been 
dead, and les Messieurs la’’ 

“ Who ?—Introduce us.” 

It was done in due form—the 
Honourable Captain N——, Captain 
Cringle of his Britannic Majesty’s 
schooner Wave, and Aaron Bang, 
Esquire. And presently we were 
all as thick as pickpockets. 

* But come, the President will be 
delighted to see you.” We followed 
the officer who spoke, as he marshal- 
led us along, and in an inner chamber, 
wherein there were also several large 
holes in the ceiling through which 
the sun shone, we found President 
Petion, the black Washington, sitting 
on a very old ragged sofa, amidst a 
confused mass of papers, dressed in 
a blue military undress frock, white 
trowsers, and the everlasting Madras 
handkerchief bound round his brows. 
He was much darker than I expected 
to have seen him, darker than one 
usually sees a mulatto, or the direct 
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cross between the negro and the 
white, yet his features were in no 
way akin to those of an African. His 
nose was as high, sharp, and well de- 
fined as that of any Hindoo I ever 
saw in the Hoogly, and his hair was 
fine and silky. In fact, dark as he 
was, he was at least three removes 
from the African; and when I men- 
tion that he had been long in Eu- 
rope—he was even for a short space 
acting adjutant-general of the army 
of Italy with Napoleon—his general 
manner, which was extremely good, 
kind and affable, was not matter of 
so much surprise. 

He rose to receive us with much 
grace, and entered into conversation 
with all the ease and polish of a gen- 
tleman— “Je me porte assez bien 
aujourd’ hui; but Lhave been very un- 
well, M. S——, so tell me the news.” 
Early as it was, he immediately or- 
dered in coffee; it was brought by 
two black servants, followed by a 
most sylph-like girl, about twelve 
years of age, the President’s natural 
daughter; she was fairer than her 
father, and acquitted herself very 
gracefully. She was rigged, pin for 

in, like a little woman, with a per- 
ect turret of artificial flowers twined 
amongst the braids of her beautiful 
hair; and although her neck was 
rather overloaded with ornaments, 
and her poor little ears were stretch- 
ing under the weight of the heavy 
= and emerald ear-rings, while 

er bracelets were like manacles, 
yet I had never seen a more lovely 
ittle girl. She wore alittle frock of 
green Chinese crape, beneath which 
appeared the prettiest little feet in 

e world. 

We were invited to attend a ball 
in the evening, nts in honour of 
the President’s birthday, and after 
a sumptuous dinner at our friend 
Mr S.’s, we all adjourned to the gay 
scene. 

There was a company of grena- 
diers of the President’s guard, with 
their band, on duty in front of the 
palace, as a guard of honour; they 

ed arms as we passed, all in 
good style; and at the door we met 
two aide-de-camps in full dress, one 
of whom ushered us into an ante- 
room, where a crowd of brown, with 
a sprinkling of black ladies, and a 
whole host of brown and black offi- 
cers, with a white foreign merchant 
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here and there, were drinking coffee, 
and taking refreshments of one kind 
oranother. The ladies were dressed 
in the very height of the newest Pari- 
sian fashion of the day—hats and fea- 
thers, and jewellery, real or fictitious, 
short sleeves, and shorter petticoats 
—fine silks, and broad blonde trim- 
mings and flounces, and low-cut cor- 
sages. Some of them even venturing 
on rouge, which gave them the ap- 
pearance of purple dahlias; but as to 
manner, all lady-like and proper ; 
while the men, most of them miili- 
taires, were as gay as gold and silver 
lace, and gay uniforms, and dress- 
swords could make them—and all 
was blaze, and sparkle, and jingle; 
but the black officers, in general, 
covered their woolly pates with Ma- 
dras handkerchiefs, as if ashamed to 
shew them, the brown officers alone 
venturing to shew their own hair. 
Presently a military band struck up 
with a sudden crash in the inner- 
room, and the large folding doors 
being thrown open, the ball-room 
lay before us, in the centre of which 
stood the President, surrounded by 
his very splendid staff, with his 
daughter on his arm. He was dress- 
ed in a plain blue uniform, with 
gold epaulets, and acquitted himself 
with all the ease of a polished gen- 
tleman, conversing freely on Euro- 
pean politics, and giving his remarks 
with great shrewdness, and a very 
peculiar naiveté. As for his daugh- 
ter, however much she might appear 
to have been overdressed in the 
morning, she was now simple in her 
attire as a little shepherdess—a plain 
white muslin frock, white sash, 
white shoes, white gloves, pearl ear- 
rings and necklace, and a simple, 
but most beautiful, camilla japo- 
nica in her hair. Dancing now com- 
menced, and all that I shall say is, 
that before I had been an hour in the 
room, I had forgotten whether the 
faces around me were black, brown, 
or white; every thing was conducted 
with such decorum. However, I 
could see that the fine jet was not 
altogether the approved style of 
beauty, and that many a very hand- 
some woolly-headed delle was des- 
tined to ornament the walls, until a 
few of the young white merchants 
made a dash amongst them, more for 
the fun of the thing, as it struck me, 
than any thing else, which piqued 
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some of the brown officers, and for 
the rest of the evening b/ackee had 
it hollow. And there was friend 
Aaron waltzing with a very splendid 
woman, elegantly dressed, but black 
as a coal, with long kid gloves, be- 
tween which and the sleeve of her 
own, a space of two inches of the 
biack skin, like an ebony armlet, was 
visible; while her white dress, and 
tich white satin hat, and a lofty 

lume of feathers, with a pearl neck- 
ace and diamond ear-rings, set off 
her loveliness most conspicuously. 
At every wheel round Mr Bang 
slewed his head a little on one side, 
and peeped in at one of her bright 
eyes, and then tussing his cranium 
on t’other side, took a squint in at 
the other, and then cast his eyes to- 
wards the roof, and muttered with 
his lips as if he had been shot all of a 
heap by the blind boy’s but-shaft ; 
but every now and then as we pass- 
ed, the rogue would stick his tongue 
in his cheek, yet so slightly as to be 
perceptible to no one but myself. 
After this heat, Massa Aaron and 
myself were perambulating the ball- 
room, quite satisfied with our own 
prowess, and I was churming to my- 
self, “ Voulez vous dansez, Made- 
moiselle” — “ De tout mon ceeur,” 
said a buxom brown dame, about 
eighteen stone by the coffee-mill in 
St James’s Street. That devil 
Aaron gave me a look that I swore I 
would pay him for, the villain; as 
the extensive Mademoseille, suiting 
the action to the word, started up, 
and hooked on, and as a cotilion had 
been called, there I was, figuring 
away most emphatically, to Bang and 
N——’s great entertainment. At 
length the dance was at an end, and 
a waltz was once more called, and 
having done my duty, I thought I 
~— slip out between the acts; so 
I offered to hand my solid armful to 
her seat—“ Certainement vouz pouvez 
bien restez encore un moment.” The 
devil confound you and Aaron Bang, 
thought I1—but waltz I must, and 
away we whirled until the room 
spun round faster than we did, and 
when I was at length emancipated, 
my dark fair and fat one whisper- 
ed, ina regular die-away, “ J’espére 
vous revoir bientét.”’ All this while 
there was a heavy firing of cham- 
pagne and other corks, and the fun 
grew so fast and furious, that I re- 
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membered very little more of the 
matter, until the morning breeze 
whistled through my muslin cur- 
tains, or musquito net, about noon on 
the following day. 

I arose, and found mine host set- 
ting outto bathe at Madame Le Clere’s 
bath, at Marquesan. I rode with 
him ; and after a cool dip we break- 
fasted with President Petion, at his 
country-house there, and met with 
great kindness. About the house 
itself there was nothing particularly 
to distinguish it from many others 
in the neighbourhood ; but the little 
statues, and fragments of marble 
steps, and detached portions of old- 
fashioned wrought-iron railing,which 
had been grouped together, so as to 
form an ornamental terrace below it, 
facing the sea, shewed that it had 
been a compilation from the ruins of 
the houses of the rich French plant- 
ers which were now blackening in 
the sun on the plain of Leogane. 
A couple of Buenos Ayrean priva- 
teers were riding at anchor in the 
Bight just below the windows, man- 
ned, as I afterwards found, by Ame- 
ricans. The President, in his quiet 
way, after contemplating them 
through his glass, said, “ Ces pavil- 
lons sont bien neuf.” 

The next morning, as we were pull- 
ing in my gig, no less a man than 
Massa Aaron steering, on board the 
Arethusa, one of the merchantmen 
lying at anchor off the town, we were 
nearly run down by getting athwart 
the bows of an American schooner 
standing infor the port. As it was, her 
cut-water gave us so smart a crack 
that I thought we were done for ; but 
our Palinurus, finding he could not 
clear her, with his inherent self-pos- 
session put his helm to port, and 
kept away on the same course as the 
schooner, so that we got off with the. 
loss of our two larboard oars, which 
were snapped off like parsnips, and a 
good heavy bump that nearly drove 
us into staves. 

“ Never mind, my dear sir, never 
mind,” said 1; “ but hereafter listen 
to the old song— 

‘Steer clear of the stem of a sailing 
ship.’ °—— 

Massa Aaron was down on me like - 
lightning— 

“ Or the stern of a kicking horse, Tom.” 


While I continued— 
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“ ¢ Oryoua wet jacket may catch, and a 


dip.’ an 

He again cleverly clipped the word 
out of my mouth,— 

“ Or a kick on the croup, which is 
worse, Tom.” 

“ Why, my dear sir, you are an 
improvisatore of the first quality.” 

We rowed ashore, and nothing 
particular happened that day, until 
we sat down to dinner at Mr S.’s. 

We had a very agreeable party. 
Captain N—-— and Mr Bang were, as 
usual, the very life of the party; and it 
was verging towards eight o’clock in 
the evening, when an English sailor, 
apparently belonging to the merchant 
service, came into the piazza, and 
planted himself opposite to the win- 
dow where I sat. 

He made various nautical salaams, 
until he had attracted my attention. 
“ Excuse me,” I said to MrS., “there 
is some one in the piazza wanting 
me.” I rose. 

“ Are you Captain N——?” said 
the man. 

“ No, lam not. There is the Cap- 
tain; do you want him ?” 

“ If you please, sir,” said the man. 

I called my superior officer into 
the narrow dark piazza. 

“ Well, my man,” said N—, 
“ what want you with me ?” 

“Tam sent, sir, to you from the 
Captain of the Haytian ship, the 
E— , to request a visit from you, 
and to ask for a prayer-book.” 

“ A what?” said N-—. 

“ A prayer-book, sir. I suppose 
you know that he and the Captain of 
that other Haytian ship, the P——, 
are condemned to be shot to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ IT know nothing of all this,” said 
N——. “Do you, Cringle ?” 

«“ No, sir,” said I. 

* Then letusadjourn to the dining- 
room again; or, stop, ask Mr S. and 
Mr Bang to step here for a moment.” 

They appeared ; and when N 
explained the affair, so far as consist- 
ed with his knowledge, Mr S. told 
us, that the two unfortunates in ques- 
tion were, one of them, a Guernsey 
man, and the other a man of colour, 
a native of St Vincent’s, whom the 
President had promoted to the com- 
mand of two Haytian ships that had 
been employed in carrying coffee to 
England; but on their last return voy- 
age, they had introduced a quantity 
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of base Birmingham coin into the Re- 
public ; which fact having been 
proved on their trial, they had been 
convicted of treason against the 
state, condemned, and were now 
under sentence of death; and the 
government being purely military, 
they were to be shot to-morrow 
morning. A boat was immediately 
sent on board, and the messenger 
returned with a prayer-book ; and 
we prepared to visit the miserable 
men. ; 

Mr Bang insisted on joining us, 
ever first where misery was to be re- 
lieved; and we proceeded towards 
the prison. Following the sailor, 
who was the mate of one of the ships, 
presently we arrived before the door 
of the place where the unfortunate 
men were confined. We were speed- 
ily admitted; but the house where 
they were confined had none of the 
common appurtenances of a prison. 
There were neither long galleries, 
nor strong iron-bound and clamped 
doors, to pass through; nor jailors 
with rusty keys jingling; ner fetters 
clanking ; for we had not made two 
steps past the black grenadiers who 
guarded the door, when a serjeant 
shewed us into a long ill-lighted 
toom, about thirty feet by twelve— 
in truth, it was more like a gallery 
than a room—with the windows into 
the street open, and no precautions 
taken, apparently at least, to prevent 
the escape of the condemned. In 
truth, if they had broken forth, I 
imagine the kind-hearted President 
would not have made any very seri- 
ous enquiry as to the how. 

There was asmall rickety old card- 
table, covered with tattered green 
cloth, standing in the middle of the 
floor, which was composed of dirty 
unpolished pitch pine planks, and on 
this table glimmered two brown wax 
candles, in old-fashioned brass can- 
dlesticks. Between us and the table, 
forming a sort of line across the floor, 
stood four black soldiers, with their 
muskets at their shoulders, while 
beyond them sat, in old-fashioned 
arm-chairs, three figures, whose ap- 
pearance I never can forget. 

The man fronting us rose on our 
entrance. He was an uncommon 
handsome elderly personage; his 
age I should guess to have been 
about fifty. He was dressed in white 
trowsers and shirt, and wore no coat; 
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his head was very bald, but he had 
large and very dark whiskers and 
eyebrows, above which towered a 
most splendid forehead, white, mas- 


sive, and spreading. His eyes were 
deep-set and sparkling, but he was 
pale, very pale, and his fine features 
were sharp and pinched. He sat 
with his hands clasped together, and 
resting on the table, his fingers 
twitching to and fro convulsively, 
while his under jaw had dropped a 
little, and from the constant motion 
of his head, and the heaving of his 
chest, it was clear that he was breath- 
—— and painfully. 
he man on his right hand was 
altogether a more vulgar-looking 
personage. He was a man of colour, 
his caste being indicated by his short 
curly black hair, while his African 
descent was vouched for by his ob- 
tuse features, but he was composed 
and steady in his bearing. He was 
dressed in white trowsers and waist- 
coat, and a blue surtout; and on our 
entrance he also rose, and remained 
standing. But the figure on the elder 
prisoner’s left hand, riveted my at- 
tention more than either of the other 
two. She was a respectable-looking, 
little, thin woman, but dressed with 
great neatness, in a plain black silk 
gown. Her sharp features were high 
and well formed; her eyes and mouth 
were not particularly noticeable, but 
her hair was most beautiful—her 
long shining auburn hair—although 
she must have been forty at the 
youngest, and her skin was like the 
driven snow. When we entered, she 
was seated on the left hand of the 
eldest prisoner, and was lying back 
on her ohair, with her arms crossed 
onher basom, her eyes wide open, and 
staring upwards towards the roof, 
with the tears coursing each other 
down over her cheeks, while her 
lower jaw had fallen down, as if she 
had been dead—her breathing was 
scarcely perceptible—her bosom 
remaining still as a frozen sea, for 
the space of a minute, when she 
would draw along breath, with alow 
moaning noise, and then succeeded 
a convulsive crowing gasp, like a 
child in the hooping cough, and all 
would be still again. 
At length Captain N—— address- 
ed the elder prisoner. “ You have 
sent forus Mr * * *; what can 
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we do for you—in accordance with 
our duty as English officers ?” 

The poor man looked at us with 
a vacant stare—but his fellow-suf- 
ferer instantly spoke. “ Gentlemen, 
this is kind—very kind. I sent my 
mate to borrow a prayer-book from 
you, for our consolation now must 
flow from above—man cannot com- 
fort us.” The female—who was the 
elder prisoner’s wife, suddenly leant 
forward in her chair, and peered in- 
stantly into Mr Bang’s face—“ Pray- 
er-book,” said she—* prayer-book 
—why, I have a prayer-book—I will 
go for my prayer-book”—and she 
rose quickly from her seat. “ Restez” 
—quoth the black sergeant—the 
word recalled her senses—she laid 
her head on her hands, on the table, 
and sobbed out, as if her heart was 
bursting—* Oh, God! oh, God! is 
it come to this—is it come to this ?” 
the frail table trembling beneath her, 
with her heart-crushing emotion. 
His wife’s misery now seemed to 
recall the elder prisoner to himself. 
He made a strong effort, and in a 
great degree recovered his com- 
posure. 

“ Captain N——,” said he—“ I be- 
lieve you know our story. That we 
have been justly condemned I admit, 
but it is a fearful thing to die, Cap- 
tain, ina strange country, and by the 
hands of these barbarians, and to 
leave my own dear ——.” Here his 
voice altogether failed him—present- 
ly he resumed. ‘“ The Government 
have sealed up my papers and pack- 
ages, and I have neither Bible nor 
prayer-book—will you spare us the 
use of one, or both, for this night, 
sir?’ The captain said, he had 
brought a prayer-book, and did all 
he could to comfort the poor fellows: 
But alas, their grief “ knew not con- 
solation’s name.” 

Captain N—— read prayers, which 
were listened to by both of the mi- 
serable men with the greatest devo- 
tion, while all the while, the poor 
woman never moved a muscle, every 
faculty appearing to be frozen up by 
griefand misery. At length; the elder 
ce again spoke. “I know I 

ave no claim on you, gentlemen; 
but I am an Englishman—at least, I 
hope, I may call myself an — 
man, and my wife there is an Eng- 
lish woman—when I am gone~oh, 
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mtlemen, what is to become of 
er ?—If I were but sure that she 
would be cared for, and enabled to 
return to her friends, the bitterness 
of death would be past.” Here the 
or woman threw herself round her 
usband’s neck, and gave a shrill 
sharp cry, and relaxing her hold, 
fell down across his knees, with her 
head hanging back, and her face 
towards the roof, in a dead faint. 
For a minute or two, the poor man’s 
sole concern seemed to be the con- 
dition of his wife. “I will undertake 
that your wife shall be sent safe to 
England, my good man”—said Mr 
Bang. The felon looked at him— 
drew one hand across his eyes, which 
were misty with tears, held down his 
head, and again looked up—at length 
he found his tongue. ‘ That God 
who rewardeth good deeds here, that 
God whom I have offended, before 
whom I must answer for my sins by 
daybreak to-morrow, will reward 
you-—I can only thank you.” He 
seized Mr Bang’s hand, and kissed 
it. With heavy hearts we left the 
miserable group, and I may mention 
here, that Mr Bang was as good as 
his word, and paid the poor woman’s 
passage home, and so far as I know, 
she is now restored to her family. 
We slept that night at Mr S——’s, 
and asthe morning dawned we mount- 
ed our horses, which our worthy 
host had kindly desired to be ready, 
in order to enable us to take our ex- 
ercise in the cool of the morning. 
As we rode past the Place d’ Armes, 
or open space in front of the Presi- 
dent’s palace, we heard sounds of 
military music, and asked the first 
chance passenger what was going on. 
“ Execution militaire, or rather,” 
said the man, “ the two sea captains, 
who intgaduced the base money, are 
to be shot this morning—there against 
the rampart.” Of the fact we were 
aware, but we did not dream that 
we had ridden so near the where- 
abouts. “ Ay, indeed” —said Mr 
Bang. He looked towards the Cap- 
tain. “ My dear N——, I have no 
wish to witness so horrible a sight, 
but still—what say you—shall we 
pull up, or ride on?” The truth was 
that Captain N—-~and myself were 
both of us desirous of seeing the ex- 
ecution—from what impelling mo- 
tive, let learned blockheads, who 
have never gloated over a hanging, 


determine ; and quickly it was deter- 
mined that we should wait and wit- 
ness it. 

First advanced a whole regiment 
of the President’s guards, then a 
battalion of infantry of the line, close 
to which followed a whole bevy of 
priests clad in white, which contrast- 
ed conspicuously with their brown 
and black faces. After them, march- 
ed two firing parties of twelve men 
each, drafted indiscriminately, as it 
would appear, from the whole gar- 
rison; for the grenadier cap was 
there intermingled with the glazed 
shako of the battalion company, and 
the light morion of the dismounted 
dragoon. Then came the prisoners. 
The elder culprit, respectably cloth- 
ed in white shirt, waistcoat, and 
trowsers, and blue coat, with an In- 
dian silk yellow handkerchief bound 
round his head. His lips were com- 
pressed together with an unnatural 
firmness, and his features were 
sharpened like those of a corpse. 
His complexion was ashy blue. His 
eyes were half shut, but every now 
and then he opened them wide, and 
a a startling rapid glance about 

im, and occasionally he staggered 
a little in his gait. As he ap- 
poe the = of execution, 

is eyelids fell, his under-jaw 
dropped, his arms hung dangling by 
his side like empty sleeves; still he 
walked steadily on, mechanically 
keeping time, like an automaton, to 
the measured tread of the soldiery. 
His fellow-sufferer followed him. 
His eye was bright, his complexion 
healthy, his step firm, and he imme- 
diately recognised us in the throng, 
made a bow to Captain N-——, and 
held out his hand to Mr Bang, who 
was nearest to him, and shook it cor- 
dially. The procession moved on. 
The troops formed into three sides 
of a square, the remaining one be- 
ing the earthen mound, that consti- 
tuted the rampart of the place. A 
halt was called. The two firin 
parties advanced to the sound o 
muffled drums, and having arrived 
at the crest of the glacis, right over 
the counterscarp, they halted on 
what, in a more regular fortification, 
would have been termed the covered 
way. The prisoners, perfectly un- 
fettered, advanced between them, 
stepped down with a firm step into 
the ditch, led each by a grenadier. 
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In the centre of the ditch they turn- 
ed and kneeled, neither of their eyes 


being bound. A priest advanced, 
and seemed to pray with the brown 
man fervently; another offered spi- 
ritual consolation to the English- 
man, who seemed now to have ral- 
lied his torpid faculties; but he 
waved him away impatiently, and 
taking a book from his bosom, 
seemed to repeat a prayer from 
it with great fervour. At this very 
instant of time, Mr Bang caught 
his eye. He dropped the book 
on the ground, placed one hand 
on his heart, while he pointed up- 
wards towards heaven with the 
other, calling out in a loud clear 
voice, “ Remember!” Aaron bow- 
ed. A mounted officer now rode 
quickly up to the brink of the ditch, 
and called out ** Dépechez.” 

The priests left the miserable men, 
and all was still as death for a mi- 
mite. A low solitary tap of the 
drum—the firing parties came to the 
recover, and presently taking the time 
from the sword of the staff-officer 
who had spoken, came down to the 
present, and fired a rattling, strag- 
gling volley. The brown man sprang 
up into the air three or four feet, 
and fell dead; he had been shot 
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through the heart ; but the white man 
was only wounded, and had fallen, 
writhing, and struggling, and shriek- 
ing, to the ground. I heard him dis- 
tinctly call out, as the reserve of six 
men stepped into the ditch, “ Dans 
la téte, dans la téte.”’ 
grenadiers advanced, and, putting his 
musket close to his face, fired. The 
ball splashed into his skull, through 
his left eye, setting fire to his hair 
and his. clothes, and the handker- 
chief bound round his head, and 
making the brains and blood flash 
all over his face and the person 
of the soldier who had given him 
the coup de grace. 

A strong murmuring noise, like 
the rushing of many waters, growled 
amongst the ranks and the surround- 
ing spectators, while a short sharp 
exclamation of horror every now 
and then gushed out shrill and clear, 
and fearfully distinct above the ap- 
palling monotony. 

The miserable man instantly 
stretched out his legs and arms 
straight and rigidly, a strong shiver 

ervaded his whole frame, his jaw 
ell, his muscles relaxed, and he and 
his brother in calamity became por- 
tion of the bloody clay on which 
they were stretched. | 





THE CHIEF ; OR, THE GAEL AND THE SASSENACH, IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE Iv, 


A CARICATURE. 


Cuapter V. 


Wuen the M‘Goul reached the pier 
of Leith, it was in the grey of a misty 
dawn, or, as it would have been call- 
ed in England, a showery morning. 
Steam vessels had then been of re- 
cent invention, and the one in which 
he, with his tail, proposed to embark, 
who to sail that day. The boiler was, 
in consequence, awake, and hissing 
from the mast-head ; but, as the Chief 
said, “ there was not another mo- 
ther’s son mudging in the vesshell.” 
This obliged him, with Pharick the 
piper, and Donald the man, to walk 
the decks, exposed to all the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, till it pleased 
one of the men, after they were 


drenched to the skin, to look up from 
a hatchway and enquire what they 
wanted. “ 

“ Is this al your shivility ?” cried 
the angry chief. “ Don’t yo@*feel 
= we want, umph? We want a 

ry.” 

“A dry,” said the sailor, either 
pawkily, or in simplicity, “ there is 
not such a thing here.” 

“ Good Cot!” cried the Chief, ad- 
dressing himself to Donald, “ isn’t 
that moving, umph ?” 

However the mariner, or engineer, 
or whatever he was, by this time had 
ascended on deck, and opened the 
cabin companion, telling his preter- 
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natural visitors that they might go 
below, to shelter themselves from the 
rain. 

** Ay, and we will too,” cried the 
indignant Chief; and, followed by his 
attendants, he descended the compa- 
nion stairs into the cabin. 

At first he paused, evidently sur- 
prised at the magnificence of the 
room, and turning round, he enquired 
if this was the ship which King 
Shorge came in, and without waiting 
for an answer, he stept forward and 
sat down on a sofa; and taking off 
his plaid, said, “ We are al a trip- 
ping roast.” 

“ Aye, we are tripping,” replied 
Donald, coolly. 

Having disposed of his bonnet and 
plaid, our hero laid aside his sword, 
and took off his brogues, looking at 
his feet, which were not yet rid of 
the “ mires ;” but he said nothing, 
except “ umph,” adding, after a 
pause, 

“ A wee writer—umph—the M‘Goul 
knew better than to let such a neat 
sit by him, umpb.” 

As none of the party had enjoyed 
any repose since they left the inn at 
Luss, at break of day the preceding 
morning, they soon began to feel 
drowsy. Pharick the ‘piper, ‘not- 
withstanding his damp garments, sat 
down in a chair, stretching out his 
legs and arms, courted not in vain the 
embraces of Morpheus. Donald the 
man, an old soldier, was alittle more 
select. In seeking for a couch, he saw 
in a corner a sail loosely turned up, 
and fixed on it; but he had been too 
cursory in his inspection, for, not very 
accurately observing, he threw him- 
self down like a fatigued dog, and in 
the very instant a cat and five kit- 
tens fixed their teeth and claws in 
his kilted thigh, which made him in- 
stantly start, with the whole fami- 
ly and the exasperated mother dang- 
ling at his philabeg. Even the Chief 
deigned to smile, and said, with a pun 
that would have done credit to a wit 
of the Trongate, “ Hech, Donald, but 
ye have soon met with a catestroffy !” 

Donald, however, had learned, 
among other tricks of the service, 
many expedients. He shook off the 
feline malcontents, and usurped their 
dormitory. 

The M‘Goul himself, who felt it 
below his dignity to appear in need of 


repose, did not immediately change 
his position. But, by and by, he 
caught the infection of their snores, 
and began to yawn for a place of 
rest; but he looked around for a bed 
in vain. At last he observed one of 
the tables very alluringly spread, and 
on it a bundle that would make an 
excellent pillow. Accordingly, he 
mounted upon it, and laid himself 
out for sleep, somewhat in the style 
of St Andrew on the cross, but his 
front downwards. 

How long the party had thus en- 
joyed a temporary oblivion from all 
their sufferings, we do not exactly 
know; but while thus asleep, two 
students of medicine, who intended 
to walk the hospitals in London du- 
ring the winter, came on board to 
select berths, and on going into the 
cabin, they saw the Celtic party. 
Donald was so cuddled up that they 
did not disturb him; and Pharick, 
the piper, happened to be in a Chris- 
tian position, for which he was spared. 
The M‘Goul opened his eyes, and 
giving a great snore, went to sleep 
again, as they entered. This was 
more than the two young doctors 
could withstand. 

“ He is dead,” said one to the 
other, “ or dying. Let us Burke 
him.” 

They did not confine themselves 
to jeers, but encouraged by his un- 
protected position, they attempted 
some practical jokes, which instan- 
taneously awoke the chief, and he 
pursued them in such a whirlwind of 
passion, that they were glad to escape, 
and thereby baulked the James Watt 
that voyage of two passengers. 

Soon after, the other passengers 
came on board; and our Celtic friend 
was appeased by the bustle and hi- 
Jarity with which the vessel got un- 
der weigh. By the time he had 
partaken of some repast, and as they 
were paddling merrily down the 
Frith, Donald had conducted Pharick 
to the servants’ cabin, taking care to 
let it be well known in the ship that 
their master was no other than the 
M‘Goul of Inverstrone, in the West- 
ern Highlands. 

This news soon spread among the 
inmates of the vessel, and young 
and old, with all degrees of Edin- 
burgh lawyers, and men who had 
been shooting in the Highlands, re- 
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garded with awe and apprehension 
the redoubtable Chief, as he doft his 
bonnet on the one side, and flourish- 
ed his cane majestically as he walked 
the deck. But notwithstanding all 
his bravery, the sad sea influences 
were at work within him; and, in 
the very act of shouting for his man 
Donald, instead of words, all the 
scraps and crumbs of which he had 
so lately partaken were poured forth. 
He was suddenly smitten with a sore 
seasickness, insomuch that he rather 
fell than sat on one of the benches cry- 
ing—‘* Good Cot! Och hon! I’ll die! 
l’ll fever and die immediately !” 

Whether Donald and Pharick were 
in the same condition we have not 
heard ; but the wind began to blow, 
and the Chief began to spout as the 
vessel stood more and more to sea. 
At last, Donald, pale and woebegone, 
came to his assistance, and enquired 
if he could in any way serve him. 

“ By Cot!” cried the Chief, “ I am 
a dying man. Stop the vessel—by 
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Cot, stop her, or my entrails will pe 
in Abraham’s bosom!” 

“ How can I stop her,” cried Do- 
nald, with something like a sardonic 
grin, “ when a man with a big stick 
is kittling her up behind ?” 

To this sapient reply the Chieftain 
could only utter an interjection of 
despair ; but towards the evening he 

rew better, and the wind freshen- 
ing, the steamer ploughed the waves 
at a noble rate. All those who had felt 
the spell of the ocean, and confessed 
its power, began to stir with new life; 
and the M‘Goul, recovering from 
his affliction, like the Spring in Thom- 
son’s Seasons— 


** looked out and smiled.” 


In the evening of the second day 
the steamer entered the Thames; 
and exactly at forty-nine hours and 
seventeen minutes, she came to her 
anchorage at Blackwall. But what 
befell our friend in London is matter 
for another chapter. 


Cuapter VI. 


Amone the resuscitations which 
happened on board the steamer af- 
ter she entered the smooth waters 
of the Thames, and was cheerily 
paddling up the river, was that of Mr 
Jubal M‘Allister, the writer, going 
on the celebrated appeal case of the 
firkin of butter, from the Court of 
Session to the House of Lords; and 
the first thing he did, after recover- 
ing from his internal controversy of 
the voyage, was to make an acquaint- 
ance with Roderick, the Chief, of 
whose greatness he had heard some 
account, from the story which Do- 
nald, the man, had circulated on 
board the vessel. 

His address in effecting this was 
inimitable. He saw the M‘Goul 
looking towards the shore of the 
Thames, as if a pitiless northwest 
shower was exciting the muscles of 
his face ; and going towards him, he 
stood by his side, and began to look 
to it also. Then he said, in an inter- 
jectional manner, but loud enough 
to make the Chief hear him, “ What 
a beautiful verdant country!” and 
turning round in a surprisingly mo- 
dest manner, he remarked to the 
M‘Goul that it was a delightful con- 
trast to see the fields so green after 


their traverse on the blue ocean 
waters. 

The Chief looked over his left 
shoulder, and seeing from whom , 


- the observation came, said,“ Umph!” 


So intellectual an interlocutor was 
highly gratifying to Mr M‘Allister, 
and induced him still further to ob- 
serve, with equal originality and pa- 
thos, that “ England was a very fine 
country.” 

“ Fine country!” said our friend, 
“ 1 see no hills at al.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr M‘Allister; “ it 
wants but these to be a Paradise.” 

The Chief again looked at him over 
his shoulder, and replied, “ I would 
not give a snuff mull for a land withe 
out hills and heather; tamn it if I 
would.” 

** Certainly,’ said the lawyer, 
“heather mountains are romantic 
and beautiful in their proper place.” 

“You are a very shivilized gen- 
tleman,” said Roderick, “ and that 
testificates you have a nerve. What is 
the use of a country if it hasn’t hills ?. 
Now, I would not give an old gill- 
stoup for one al green, only that it’s 
goot for hay and black cattle.” 

Thus, from less to more, the ice 
being broke, Mr Jubal M‘Allister and 
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the M‘Goul were jocose friends long 
before the James Watt reached her 
moorings; and lucky it was for the 
Chief that he had fallen in with so 
renowned a member of the blue and 
yellow fraternity, for he had come 
from his own castle of Inverstrone 
to the river of London without con- 
descending to think that it was at all 
necessary to institute any enquiry 
relative to the metropolis. He had 
heard of many people going to Lon- 
don, but never of one who thought 
it necessary to enquire respecting 
the usages of the land. Mr M‘Allis- 
ter, however, set him right, and with 
great politeness offered to be of any 
use to him in his power before he 
went to Fenny Park; and being im- 
pressed with the importance of a 
Chieftain attended by his henchman 
and his piper, he thought he could 
do no less than recommend him to 
take up his abode in the Clarendon 
Hotel, Bond Street. 

“ I hope,” said the M‘Goul, “it’s a 
goot house—no sand crunching upon 
the floor, nor the rafters plack with 
peat reek.” 

“ Oh,” replied Mr M‘Allister, “ you 
will find yourself as comfortable in 
it as in your own castle.” 

“ Umph,” said the Chief, and mut- 
teringly added, “ that is no gratifica- 
tion, but we’ll mend the sklate py 
and By 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” replied 
Mr M‘Allister, “ Inverstrone Castle 
is a very ancient pile.” 

“Ay, ay,” said the Chief, “ it was 
a castle—curse tak me if I know 
when.” 

Having landed, they proceeded, 
accompanied by Donald the man, 
Pharick the piper, and their other 


luggage, in a coach, to the Clarendon. 


Hotel, where they were ushered in 
due order into a suite of apartments, 
the elegance of which so fascinated 
our hero, that he walked about in 
the sitting room, flourishing his cane 
and whistling “the White Cockade,” 
not believing it possible that he was 
then in a public-house. However, 
the state of his appetite reminded 
him of the circumstance, and with 
his wonted hospitality, he requested 
the Edinburgh lawyer to ask the 
waiter to bring something to eat, 
“for,” said he, as an apology for be- 
ing daunted at his smart appearance, 
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“ you know the gentleman may not 
understand my English language.” 

Mr M‘Allister did as he was de- 
sired, and took the opportunity of 
giving the orders, to let the waiter 
know the rank and greatness of the 
guest ; accordingly, while spreading 
the table with some refreshment, the 
lad, never having seen a kilted Chief- 
tain before, with a diffident air en- 
quired at M‘Goul, what he would be 
pleased to order for his attendants. 

“Oh,” said the Chief, “ give them 
a bit of salmon, with moorfowl, and 
any thing.” 

Which the waiter, making him 
a lowly bow, immediately -went to 
execute, and afterwards returned in- 
to the room followed by Donald and 
Pharick. The former not being much 
accustomed to waiting at table, post- 
ed himself with his sword drawn 
erect as a sentinel at the door, while 
the latter, during the repast, regaled 
them with divers melodious pibrochs. 
It was evident from the appearance 
of the different waiters who came 
into the room, that, accustomed as 
they are at the Clarendon to extra- 
ordinary visitors, they had never seen 
such a one before. Mr M‘Allister 
was also a little awed by the scene, 
but he soon recovered his self-pos- 
session, and accidentally learning 
that the Chief had not informed Mr 
Stukely of his intended avatar, under- 
took to do so, in order that the re- 
ception of a Chief might be suitable 
to his station, “ For,” said he to Ro- 
derick “it will never do for one of 
your consequence to go in upon him 
without warning; it is required by 
your rank that you should go ina 
proper manner, for the English do 
not know what a Chief is.” 

“ Qu ay,” said the M‘Goul, “ Tam 
a consequential man ; the M‘Goul, py 
Cot, is the M‘Goul al the world over.” 

Accordingly a letter from Mr Ju- 
bal M‘Allister himself was written 
to Mr Stukely of Fenny Park, en- 
closed in an envelope, and sealed 
with the Chieftain’s large seal of 
arms, displaying of course the sup- 
porters, and was sent to the post- 
office. This circumstance, in itself 
not particularly important, occasion- 
ed much speculation at the mansion 
of the quondam sheriff. It was re- 
ceived as a communication from an 
archduke or an emperor; the man- 
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ner in which the letter was made up, 
shewed that it was written by a per- 
son well skilled in the diplomatic 
art, and the seal betokened the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of chief- 
tainship; moreover, as great men 
are not good at writing, it was writ- 
ten from the Chieftain by what was 
deemed one of his suite. Great bus- 
tle in consequence ensued ; the best 
bed-room was put in order, and suit- 
able apartments for the Chieftain’s 
attendants. Alltheneighbouring gen- 
try who had newly come into the 
country were invited to dine with 
him, and nothing was heard of from 
the turnpike gate to the alehouse, 
but the grandeur and glory of the 
approaching visitor. 

In the meantime, Mr Jubal M‘AlI- 
lister having safely left the Chief and 
his tail at the Clarendon, retired to 
his accustomed haunt in Holme’s 
Hotel in Parliament Street. There he 
made himself an object of envy, by 
rehearsing to his compeers from the 
Parliament House, with whom he 
had been associating, and where he 
had been, interspersing his recital 
with barbaric pearl and gold, and 
affecting mightily to laugh at the un- 
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couthness of the Chief, while in the 
core of his heart he felt an inexpres- 
sible glow of reflection, and an aug- 
mentation of importance. But, as 
our narration comparatively has lit- 
tle respect towards him, we shall not 
enlarge on this topic, but return to 
the M‘Goul, the more immediate ob- 
ject of our worship, who, in due time, 
with Donald and Pharick, went to 
sleep; and by his felicitations in the 
morning, it appeared that he had 
never passed so comfortable a night. 
At first it was his intention to have 
~ at once from London to Fenny 

ark, but Mr M‘Allister had taught 
him to understand that a proceeding 
of this kind was an unbecoming fa- 
miliarity that ought not to be prac- 
tised towards such new-made ao 
tlemen as he understood Mr Stukely 
was; and in consequence, in announ- 
cing his arrival at the Clarendon Ho- 
tel, intimation was given, that he 
would, as soon as possible, not fail 
to pay his respects at Fenny Park. 
The exact day was not specified, that 
time might be allowed to prepare for 
his reception, and also that he might 
see something of the metropolis 
fore he went thither. 


CuaprTer VII. 


Ear.y after breakfast, Jubal M‘Al- 
lister waited on the Chief, whom he 
found sitting in great pomp, listening 
to his piper Pharick, strutting outra- 
— at the other end of the room. 

e was received with a shout of 
gladness, for the Chieftain, notwith- 
standing the vastnumbers of the Clan- 
jamphrey in London, knew not where 
to find in all that great metropolis 
one of his kith or kin. Donald, his 
man, had asked leave to go to Chel- 
sea, where some of his old chums 
were settled in legless or armless 
dignity for life. Pharick and himself, 
having a little stronger the flavour 
Celvatic, remained inthe house. Per- 
haps as Pharick spoke only Gaelic, 
there was some prudence in this re- 
solution; but his Chief and master 
was, we are sorry to confess, some- 
thing akin to being afraid; fear of 
man was not in his nature, but of a 
town he stood much in awe. 

When the Edinburgh lawyer had 
taken his seat, the Chief, with an 
emphatic wave of his hand, signified 


to Pharick that they were content 
with his music for the present, and 
turning to the writer, he began to’ 
give him an account of his entertain- 
ment and opinion of the Clarendon 
Hotel. 

“ It is,” said he, “a pra house, and 
he would pe no petter than a Fandal 
from high Germanie, who would say 
it was a common public; and then 
they have wine, both portaport and 
sherries, that to drink would make 
you pounce, al which we made our 
revels with, and then went to ped.” 

The lawyer having heard him out, 
then proposed, as he had time that 
day, to shew him the curiosities of 
the town. 

“ Ay,” said the Chief, “that is 
what we did portend ;” and rising, 
began to move towards the bell. 
The man of statutes and precedents 
suddenly checked himself, as he saw 
him ring in the most natural manner 
possible, though it was only the third 
time he had ever tried it; he pulled 
indeed a little longer and lustier than 
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usual, saying at the same time, “ that 
he had gatten an insight, for the gen- 
tleman had shewed him at breakfast 
that if he pulled the string, there 
would be sure of him or some other 
appearing at the door—just,” said he, 
“as a salmon comes out of the wa- 
ter when you pluck the line.” 

But before Mr M‘Allister had time 
to make any answer, the waiter ap- 
peared, and was informed the Chief 
was going out, and required his at- 
tendant to play before him. 

** Gracious !” cried the astonished 
Edinburgh lawyer, “ we would only 
raise a crowd in London.” But wa- 
rily checking the expostulation, and 
adapting his phraseology to the un- 
derstanding of the Chief, he said that 
the Londoners were not capable of 
estimating the merits of pipers; and, 
besides, the noises in the streets were 
so great, that his melody wouldn’t 
be properly heard. Pharick was in 
consequence ordered to bideathome, 
his master observing, after he had 
given the orders, “ What you say, 
Mr M‘Allister, is true; and surely, 
for they have no knowledge of a mu- 
sical here; and they made me as 
mad as a poiling kettle, after you 
went away last night, py a spring 
from a pair of pagpipes in a box on 
a man’s back. Put I could make no- 
thing of it; only I will say the pum of 
it was as melodious as a craw.” 

After this colloquy and descrip- 
tion of the organ, the writer and the 
Chief sallied forth ; and as they 
reached the turn of the street, where 
it enters Piccadilly, the Chieftain 
ey in the Highland dress, paused 
and looked round, on observing that 
he was himself “ the observed of all 
observers.” Mr M‘Allister attributed 
his wonder to his first encountering 
a metropclitan crowd, especially 
when he saw him stretch himself 
erect, and look blandly around. 

“ They al know me,’ said the 
Chieftain ; “ but they are, I kess, of 
the lower orders, ’cause I know not 
a living soul of them—devil tak’ me 
if I do.” 

They then proceeded down St 
James’s Street, Mr M‘Allister point- 
ing out, as they went along, the dif- 
ferent noted houses in that thorough- 
fare, with the palace of St James at 
the bottom. Club-houses were, how- 
ever, beyond Roderick’s comprehen- 
sion, and he could only utter his na- 
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tional characteristic umph as they 
were severally pointed out. But the 
King’s palace was something better 
adapted to his understanding, and he 
looked at it for a considerable time 
in silent cogitation, and then said, 
“Is that the King’s own palace ?” 

“ Yes,” replied his guide; “ the 
celebrated St James’s.” 

“ My Cot! umph,” cried the M‘ 
Goul; and giving his ivory-headed 
cane a flourish, turned eastward 
along Pall-Mall, without uttering a 
word, or lifting his downcast eyes 
on any edifice, public or private, that 
he passed. 

When they had come to —— 
Cross he recovered speech, and said, 
as they approached the statue, (the 
improvements of the neighbourhood 
were not then made,) “ That’s a 
King William, too,” alluding to the 
statue he had passed at Glasgow. 

* No,” said the lawyer, “ that is 
King Charles, the monarch who lost 
his head.” 

“ Coot Cot! Charles Stuart, the 
great-grandfather of Prince Charlie.” 

And he lingered some time, gazing 
with mingled regrets and patriotism 
at the sight, till he happened to no- 
tice the lion on Northumberland 
House. 

* Goot Cot!” cried he, “ whatna 
dog’s that?” But presently he add- 
ed, with ineffable contempt, “ Pugh, 
it’s but an effigy; does the man sell 
a good liquor there ?” 

y this time our Edinburgh ac- 
quaintance felt a little nervous, as in 
the course of the journey he had dis- 
covered that the Chief was wilder 
game than he had quite reckoned on, 
and felt somewhat apprehensive of 
meeting in those purlieus with some 
of his professional associates. In- 
stead, therefore, of going down 
Whitehall], or towards the city, he 
turned round into Spring Gardens, 
and led the native into St James’s 
Park, pointing out to him several 
objects which strangers deem curi- 
osities ; among others the telegraph 
on the Admiralty, the Horse Guards, 
and things of that sort; to all which, 
however, Roderick only gave a signi- 
ficant umph,remembering, with mor- 
tification, the impression which the 
old tolbooth-looking building of St 
James’s Palace had inspired. But 
when he came to the parade at the 
Horse Guards, he turned suddenly 
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round, and looking with Celtic sa- 
gacity in the direction of the Palace, 
enquired, with an emphasis which 
shewed what was passing ia his 
mind— 

“ What is your opinion in a coorse 
of la concerning the Hanoverians, 
umph?” 

Mr M‘Allister being a Whig of the 
Stove school, as we have already in- 
timated, replied— 

“ No man now has any doubt about 
it; we have derived some advantages 
from them.” 

“ Ah,” said the Chief, “the tevil 
mean them to give justice and ad- 
vantages; they have neither kith nor 
kin in the country like the auld 
Stuarts, umph !—That house, umph! 
—a Stuart would na put his meickle 
tae into it, umph!” 

By this speech the advocate was 
reminded of the predilections of the 
Highlanders, especially of those who 
inhabited ‘Moidart and its neigh- 
bourhood, and began to pull in his 
horns as they approached George’s 
gate, on their way to Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. 
When they came in sight of the for- 
mer, the Chief giving a snort, said— 

“ Ay, and is that auld kirk, and 
the young one at its fut, what they 
cal Wastmunster Abbey; and what's 
to be seen in Wastmunster Abbey ?” 

This was a flight beyond the ima- 
gination of the lawyer; it betrayed 
an ignorance of which he had no con- 
ception a Chieftain could be guilty, 
and he said, with ill-concealed morti- 
fication, that perhaps it would not be 
worth the seeing. 
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“It’s very auld, I see,” said the 
Chieftain ; “nobody is alive now that 
saw it built, and of course cannot 
tell its history ; so we'll only heara 
pack of lies about it, just as I heard 
auld Ferry boat tell of the woman that 
beglamoured him at Roslin Castle, 
when he was called into Edinburgh 
to testify before the Lords that my 
father was the son of his own. No, 
I wouldna give that spittle out of 
my mouth to see it.” 

Considerably disconcerted at this 
declaration, the «advocate hurried 
him across the street to the Houses 
of Parliament, and knowing that 
they were then up, felt a little more 
courageous, not having the fear of 
any of his companions before his 
eyes; butin the different houses and 
apartments Roderick took no inte- 
rest, only he remarked in the House 
of Lords, looking at the throne— 

“Ay, ay, the King may make a 
Lord, but he canna make a Highland 
Chieftain,—curse take me if he can.” 

He then proposed to return and 
have a gill at the Clarendon, as it 
was a could day, and accordingly 
they walked back the road they had 
come; but on reaching Bond Street, 
the lawyer beheld every window 
open, filled with ladies, and a vast 
multitude in the street opposite the 
hotel, where Pharick was struttin 
up and down the pavement as prou 
as a provost, cracking the ears of the 
groundlings with a pibroch that his 
grandfather had played, to the inex- 
tinguishable horror of Prince Charles 
Edward, when he landed at Moidart. 


Cuaprer VIII. 


Tue advocate was by this time be- 
coming a little alarmed; he saw that 
the habits of the Chieftain were not 
calculated for the meridian of Lon- 
don; and, moreover, he began to 
think that the Clarendon Hotel was 
not exactly the sort of lair which so 
wild a beast should frequent; and, 
therefore, although his vanity was 
interested in keeping him there, his 
Scottish prudence made him anxious 
to get him out of it, while yet his 
game flavour, though high, was odo- 
riferous. Thus he began, after their 
return, to insinuate to the Chief, that 
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it was now time to be thinking of 
his visit to Mr Stukely, and said, 
* M‘Goul, how long do you propose 
to stay at Fenny Park; because I 
think it will be better not to visit the 
curiosities of London until you re- 
turn; for while you are there, you 
may hear of something worth seeing, 
that in our haste we would neglect ?” 

To this speech the Chieftain an- 
swered, “I have been thinking so 
too, for Isee nothing at al in London 
‘ust now that I would give a chucky- 
stane for alook; and really this town 
more is not just such a civilized 
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lace as a shentleman should be in; 
it’s al shops and shopkeepers. Goot 
Cot! and yon’s St James’s Palace! 
No wonder we had in the Highlands 
so warm a side to Prince Charlie, 
umph.” ; 

“T am glad to hear you say 80,” 
replied Mr M‘Allister ; “ there is in- 
deed a great difference between 
Edinburgh and London.” 

“Til tell you al about it. Edin- 
brough has a caller air, which is a 
good health, but London has none at 
al; but as for my pheesit, it will just 
be till I have gotten the compliment 
that ould Fenny Pare has promised 
in his letter.” 

Mr M‘Allister had learned by this 
time something of the story, and had 
guessed a little of the M‘Goul’s er- 
rand ; not at all apprehending it rest- 
ed onsoslender a foundation, he said, 
with perfect sincerity, “ How much 
do you expect?” 

“ That,” said the Chieftain, “ is all 
in ascurity; the minister, and he’sa 
lang head, said it was worth a goot 
five thousand pound; but, Mr M‘Allis- 
ter, lam a moderate man, and I have 
been counting that I'll be very well 
paid with athree thousand, the which 
1 will accept when he gives it. You 
see, Mr M‘Allister, three thousand 
pounds would do very well, as [have 
been laying it out. First, you see, 
the castle, good Got, she is a leaky 
material, and stands goot for five 
hundred. Til have six bees’ scaps 
for a policy on a farm before the 
door; they will cost a power of mo- 
ney. Elspa tells me, that at Montrose, 
where she was, they cost more than 
three pound a-piece. But, Mr M‘Allis- 
ter, I will not make a parade to you 
of what I have laid out the three 
thousand pounds for, and expenses. 

The advocate, pleased to be rid of 
the details, replied, “ No doubt you 
will finda usefor the money. M‘Goul, 
you will want to be on your guard in 
bringing so large a sum to town.” 

“ Ou aye,” said the Chief, “ I have 
been making my calculations on that, 
and if you, Mr M‘Allister, would con- 
descend to help me, I would be great- 
ly obliged.” 

“ Every thing that I can do to serve 
the M‘Goul, he may count upon; and 
before Parliament meets, as I have 
a few days’ spare time, I would ad- 
vise you to make out your visit, and 
I will go with you.” 
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“ Ah, that’s a goot creature! and if 
you'll pe such a turtle-dove, I'll go 
the morn’s morning.” 

“ Agreed,” said M‘Allister ; “and as 
you are not up to the way of Londcn, 
leave the arrangements all to me.” 

“ Now,” said the Chieftain, “ that’s 
what I cal hitting the nail on the 
head; take your own way.” 

Accordingly the advocate ordered 
a post-chaise and four to be at the 
door betimes in the morning, and 
directed the bill to be made out by 
the hour of departure. All was done 
as he directed, but next day whenthe 
bill was presentéd, he was petrified 
to see the charge made for the ser- 
vauts, who, in addition to salmon at 
half a guinea the pound, and game 
in those days at as much a brace, 
with roast beef and plum-pudding 
ordered by Donald, consisted of 
every delicacy the house could af- 
ford. 

“ My God,” said he, “ did you or- 
der the servants to be treated in this 
manner ?” 

“ Oh, ay, I just, poor lads, desired 
them to get a butt of salmon and 
grouse—just the things, ye know 
well, they are used to at home.” 

“ Oh, very well, I have nothing to 
say to it; and as lam more au fait to 
the ways of the English, I shall be 
purse-bearer, and settle for the bill 
in the meantime.” 

“ You are a very condescending 
man, Mr M‘Allister. Ay, just puy the 
paper, and we’ll make a count and 
reckoning py and py.” 

Mr M‘Allister, who had volunteer- 
ed his services as purse-bearer, set- 
tled the bill, and they embarked in 
the carriage, the Chief and Mr M*‘- 
Allister mounting inside; Pharick and 
Donald were already seated in their 
kilts on the bar outside. As soon as 
the Chieftain and the lawyer were 
seated, bang to went the door, smack 
went the whips, off went the chaise, 
and in starting, Pharick and Donald, 
by the laws of gravity, tumbled back, 
and the wind turned the skirts of their 
philabegs, as the chaise passed with 
increasing velocity up Bond Street, 
and along Oxford Street, to the 
amazement of the irreverent popu- 
lace. 

The Edinburgh lawyer wasspeech- 
less, and did not know where to hide 
his face. 

“ Lads,” said the Chieftain, “are 
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you aseven wonder of the world, ma- 
king yourselfs Ben Nevis and Carry?” 
Oue of the post-boys, an old man, 
hearing his voice, looked behind and 
exclaimed to his neighbour coolly, 
“ Look, Tom, I never seed an all in 
my eye and Betty Martin afore.” 
Matters were, however, soon put to 
rights. Pharick and Donald recovered 
their position, the lawyer’s terrors 
were appeased, and the Chief obser- 
ved sedately that he had heard of 
accidents iu a post-chaises before. 
When the party got out on the 
high-road, Mr M*‘Allister was so 
mucked of his change by the turn- 
pikes, that he was under the neces- 
sity, of applying to the M‘Goul for a 
few shillings, but the Chief had none 
in his pocket. All this confirmed our 
far-forecasting friend in opinion 
that a Chief who carried no money 
in his pocket must have along purse ; 
and acting on this persuasion he con- 
tinued his liberality anew, by chan- 
ging his own last guinea ; but as they 
were to get three thousand pounds, 
it gave him no anxiety, especially as 
at this time they entered the gates 
of Fenny Park, and Pharick began to 
put his drone in order, which when 
done, they approached the house, he 
playing like desperation his Chief 
and master’s favourite air, which had 
not certainly been composed by Dr 
Arne or Handel. The unmelodious 
notes drew all the household and the 
other guests to the door ; and as if by 
instinct, and the coming sound of the 
pipes, the quondam sheriff came 
forth and received our hero at the 
portal. Great demonstrations of ho- 
nour and welcome were made, in so 
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much, without entering into the M‘% 
Goul’s feeling, let it suffice to say 
that his companion, M‘Allister, was 
infinitely delighted ; and no wonder, 
for among the guests invited to meet 
the Chief, was an opulent biscuit- 
baker, retired from Wapping, who 
was to be, according to bis lady, next 
week pricked for sheriff of the 
county; also a most warm slop-seller, 
who had bought the property of the 
old family of Oakes, a family that 
had been settled at Castle Grim, in 
the neighbourhood, since the Con- 
quest at least. Besides them there 
was a sleeky tallow-chandler, who 
had made a suddeu fortune by a spe~ 
culation in Russia tallow. But it 
would be tedivus to enumerate all 
the guests who came in their own 
carriages to meet the great Highland 
Chief, of whose coming Mr M‘Allis- 
ter had the preceding night thought 
it expedient to give Mr Swukely due 
notice, and was the cause, in conse- 
quence, of the distinguished recep- 
tion which the M‘Goul met with. 

After the greetings and introduc- 
tions were over, the chaise away, 
Pharick like a turkey - cock strut 
ting in the sun before the mansion, 
regaled the guests with a tune on 
his pipes, which they declared was 
most beautiful. But they then be- 
gan to retire within doors, where 
Mrs Cracklings, the tallow-chandler’s 
wife, enquired at Mr M-Allister, as 
she took his arm in ascending to the 
drawing-room, what was the name 
of the poor hanimal that the servant 
tickled and tortured in such a comi- 
cal manner. 


Cuapter IX. 


InrEGRity is very inconvenient, 
notwithstanding the lawyers have 
endeavoured, by all the means in 
their power, to establish a morality 
in which it should have no place. 
However, this is not the proper time 
for discussing that point; but as we 
wish to say a few sound and sober 
things interesting to this great com- 
mercial country, we could not hit 
upon a more pregnant apophthegm, 
especially as our observations refer 
to the company assembled at Fenny 
Park. Far is it from us and ours to 
give in to the vulgar opinion that 


opulence alone is a monstrous poor 
thing; nothing can be more condu- 
cive to the glory of any people than 
the contrary sentiment. They indeed 
commit a solecism who mzintain that 
those who have made their own for- 
tunes are not as great among man- 
kind as those of whom Providence 
has taken some pains in the making, 
or to whom old hereditary rank has 
been instrumental in giving refine- 
ment in manners, and accomplish- 
ments in education, in addition to all 
the advantages which make the 
others purse-proud. But in acoun- 
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try like this, where the thrift of trade 
should be encouraged above all 
things, it is highly proper that suc- 
cessful drudging industry should be 
duly honoured, and raised to a level, 
at least, with talent and long de- 
scended riches. 

The party at old Mr Stukely’s, ci- 
devant sheriff, was of this descrip- 
tion, and almost peculiar to the hap- 
py realm of England. The gentle- 
men had, by their patience and per- 
severance, and some of them by a 
magnanimous observance of our 
opening aphorism, raised themselves 
from a base condition to rank in their 
expenditure with the nobles of the 
land, and to buy them out in their 
ancient patrimonial inheritances. 
Their ladies had all the graces that 
would have been conspicuous in a 
low estate; we need not therefore 
say that a party so select was agree- 
able to our hero. 

Mr M‘Allister was at first highly 
pleased with the whole party. He 
ascertained that they had come all 
in their own carriages, which was a 

reat thing in the eyes of an Edin- 
urgh lawyer; and that the least for- 
tune of the gentlemen might be es- 
timated at a plum, while the collo- 
quial language of the ladies had 
something init very racy and peculiar. 

The same things did not increase 
the admiration of the M‘Goul, but 
he was delighted to be surrounded 
by persons among whom he under- 
stood the Duke would have been but 
an ordinary man. It was true, that 
neither Mr Cracker the biscuit-baker, 
nor Mr Cracklings the tallow-chan- 
dler, were chieftains ; but he thought 
that this was more to be ascribed to 
Sassenach polity, than to any defect 
which he could perceive in their 
manners, their language, or their ar- 
rogance. 

n due time dinner was served up; 
the ornamented table and “ the cost- 
ly piles of food,” greatly exceeded 
any vision that had ever gratified the 
eyes of the M‘Goul; and heremarked 
to the lady whose arm he had taken 
in descending to the dining-room, 
that it was “ by Cot, a feast petter 
than a wedding in the Highlands.” 

While knives and forks were busy, 
the conversation was general. The 
Chief maintained a becoming taci- 
turnity, and Mr M‘Allister entertain- 
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ed Mr Cracklings, who sat near him, 
with a full, true, and particular ac- 
count of the hospitable boards of 
Edinburgh. 

When the dinner was withdrawn, 
and the dessert placed on the table, 
and Mr M‘Allister had remarked that 
toast-drinking had gone quite out of 
fashion, or made some other equally 
pertinent and philosophical stricture, 
the conversation became more desul- 
tory; in the course of which, Mr 
Cracklings entertained our hero and 
the general company with a funny 
anecdote concerning a d-—d ex- 
ciseman that was poking his nose 
where an exciseman’s nose should 
not be. What he said was exceeding- 
ly diverting,—the company laughed 
loud and long, and Mr M‘Allister de- 
clared that his sides were sore. 

During the recital the Chief sat si- 
lent and solemn, because he scarcely 
understood a word of what Mr Crack- 
ling was telling ; but when that gen- 
tleman made an end, turning round 
to him, he said— 

“ I daresay, Mr M‘Goul, you have 
no excisemen in your part of the 
country ?” 

“ Ou,” replied he, without moving 
a muscle of his face, and with an air 
of the utmost indifference, “ they put 
one o’ thae things till us, but we kilt 
it.’ 

The company were instantaneous- 
ly struck dumb. Mr M‘Allister re« 
marked to Mrs Cracker, which she 
no doubt understood, that he never 
saw the sublime of contempt be- 
fore. 

Mr Cracklings immediately after 
said to the unconscious Chief— 

“ Served him right.” 

“ Umph!” said the M‘Goul. 
Mr M‘Allister then took up the 
strain, and told a story of an old wo- 
man who sold nappy ale at a road- 
side public-house, who, when a tra 
veller said that it had an odd taste, 
“ It may be so,” quoth she, “but the 
worst thing that goes into my barrel 
is the gauger’s rod.” From this dis- 
uisition concerning exciseable ar- 
ticles Mr Cracker remarked on the 
state of the weather, some pattering 
of rain happening at that time to 
sound on the window, adding, that 
he pitied the poor who. had such a 
comfortless prospect as the rising 


markets before them. 
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“ I don’t pity them at all,” said an- 
other gentleman who was present ; 
“haven’t they the parish and the 
workhouse ? Don’t disturb yourself, 
my dear sir, on their account. In 
what country are the poor so well 
off as they are in England? Mr 
M‘Goul,” said he, addressing the 
Chief, “ I’ve heard that you have no 
poor’s rates inScotland—is that true?” 

“ Umph !” said the Chieftain, 
“ poor’s rates! Are they shell-fish ? 

e have no oysters.” 

Not exactly understanding what he 
said, the gentleman, as if to make 
himself more intelligible, added— 

“What becomes of the poor with 
you ?” 
ye “Ou,” says the M‘Goul, “ they all 

ie. 

The ladies thought this a little too 
highly flavoured, and were moving 
to go away, but they were pressed 
to remain, both by Mr Cracker and 
Mr Cracklings. 

Mr M‘Allister, as an indemnifica- 
tion, then told them of the minister’s 
prayer, which he had been bursting 
to relate, reminded of it by the re- 
mark of Mr Cracker occasioned by 
the shower on the window; and ac- 
cordingly he began mimicking an 
old Celtic minister, who was suppli- 
cating for weather suitable to gather 
in and barn the fruits of the earth. 
“ At this moment,” said the story- 
teller, “ a squally shower came blat- 
tering on the windows of the church ; 
the minister paused, and looked as- 
tonished ; at last he sat down on the 
pulpit seat in despair, and cried out, 
* Weel, weel, gude Lord, rain awa, 
and spoil all the poor folk’s corn, 
and see what tou’ll make by that.’” 

But instead of the laugh which had 
gratified the advocate on former oc- 
casions, there was a solemn pause; 
and Mrs Cracker, his neighbour, said 
it was most pathetical, and she was 
sure, if rehearsed on the stage by Mr 
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Kean or Mr Macready, there would 
not be a dry eye in the theatre. 

But Mr M‘Allister, instead of re- 
ceiving this compliment as any tri- 
bute of respect to his powers of sto- 
ry-telling, inwardly thought the 
whole party very tasteless, and said 
to himself that it would be some time 
before he would be found casting his 
pearls before swine. 

The ladies then withdrew, and the 
gentlemen closing ranks, Mr Mac- 
Allister gave old Mr Stukely a hint 
that he must let the M‘Goul have as 
much claret as he chose. The table 
was accordingly abundantly sup- 
plied, but by and by the other guests 
separately went away, leaving only 
the landlord, Mr M‘Allister, and the 
M‘Goul, to whom the wine was as 
well water, to ply the decanters. The 
consequence was, that Mr Stukely, 
not accustomed to such potations, 
tumbled off his chair mortal, and was 
carried off by the servants. Mr 
M‘Allister at this endeavoured to clap 
his hands, but the one went sound- 
less and ineffectual past the other, 
which the Chief observing, gave a 
shout of triumph, and, rising up, 
snapped his fingers victoriously, and 
taking hold of Mr M‘Allister, dragged 
him, as it were, by the cuff. of the 
neck to the drawing-room. But 
somehow the lawyer, peering and 
rosy as he was, escaped from his 
clutches, and with professional pru- 
dence sought his bed, while the Mac- 
Goul went to the ladies exulting, and 
walked up and down the drawing- 
room crying— 

* Py Cot! py Cot!” 

Then he sat down by Mrs Crack- 
lings, and said to her, “ Goot Cot, 
they thought to fill me fou, but 
Heighland blood knows betters; 
though I had been all claret wine to 
the very pung, by Cot, he wasn’t the 
M‘Goul that would have been fou; 
curse take me if he would.” 


Cuaprer X. 


Next morning the advocate, ha- 
ving recovered from the orgies of 
the preceding night, rose much in 
his usual; and ellen one of the ser- 
vants brought the shaving-water into 
the room, he entered into conversa- 
tion with him respecting the rank 
and consideration of the other guests. 


Thus he acquired a lever by which - 
he knew that he could dislodge the 
Chief when he pleased ; he had only 
to relate to him their professions, to 
make him feel how much they were 
beneath his consideration. 

It accounted also to him, at least 
he thought so, for the silent manner 
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in which his story was received, for 
his self-love was excoriated by it, and 
not all the wine which he afterwards 
drank could wash out the remem- 
brance of the tragic comment; still, 
as the guests were possessed of great 
opulence, he had a kind of sinister 
reverence for them, and regarded 
the opportunity of cultivating their 
acquaintance as a sunshiny inci- 
dent, and something to talk about 
when he returned home. 

On descending to the breakfast- 
room he found the major part of 
the guests assembled, and the Mac- 
Goul talking to them as good as 
oracular responses. Old Mr Stuke- 
ly was not present, the effects of 
his claret still confined him to bed; 
and while he remained there, it was 
not possible to talk with him of the 
Chief’s expectation, or any other 
matter of business. The M‘Goul 
himself did not altogether feel the 
propriety of the rule, but the advo- 
cate “ instructed” that the modes of 
civilized life required an observance 
of the usage. After some time had 
elapsed, and Mr M‘Allister had again 
made himself agreeable to Mrs 
Cracker, the biscuit-baker’s wife, 
who invited him to visit them at Pie- 
crust-Hall, he walked out with the 
M‘Goul, partly to wear the day away, 
and to talk more particularly than 
they had hitherto done, on the busi- 
ness which had brought the Chief to 
England. In the course of this per- 
ambulation he happened to remark, 
that their visit would be more ex- 
pensive than they apprehended; for 
with two servants, and the style in 
which they had come, they could 
not but give a handsome largess to 
Mr Stukely’s household. 

This intelligence was evidently 
not of the most pleasing kind to the 
M‘Goul, for he gave an emphatic 
umph when he heard it, and chan- 
ging colour, was apparently in a pen- 
sive confusion long after. “ But,” 
said the advocate, “considering the 
sum you have to receive, this, how- 
ever, must be overlooked.” 

“ Umph,” again said the Chief, 
who by this time began to doubt in 
his own mind if three thousand 
pounds would be the sum he would 
receive, and not being quite in his 
element, he began to talk of return- 
ing to London that evening. 

“ Indeed,” said the advocate, “I 
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am not surprised, M‘Goul, to hear 
you say 80, for, with all the shew of 
riches, these are vulgar people.” 

“ My Cot,” said the Chief, “ how 
do you know tat?” 

M‘Allister then related what he 
had learned with so much tact and 
delicacy in his conversation with the 
footman in the morning, and the 
alarming astonishment of the Chief 
increased. 

“ You don’t shay,” cried he, “ that 
the shentleman tat was the lady’s 

oodman peside you is no petter than 
obin M‘Crust, the penny-loaf baker 
at Inverstrone ?”’ 

“ They are two of a trade,” said the 
advocate. 

“ Tat’s moving,” cried the Chief; 
“and what commodity is the man 
Cracklings ?” 

“ He, the servant told me, was the 
tallow-chandler in Whitechapel, one 
of the warmest men in London.” 

* Ay,’ cried the M‘Goul, “ he is 
very warm, for I saw the draps on 
his prow all the time he was eating 
his dinner, and was very pitiful; but 
Mr M‘Allister, shurely, shurely yon 
fatty man has something more thana 
candle. We are poth, Mr M‘Allister, 
in a jeopardy.” 

The trade of Mr Selvage, the slop- 
seller from Wapping, puzzled even 
the Edinburgh lawyer to explain; 
and had he not been assisted in 
his conjectures by the Chief, they 
both might have remained to this 
hour in the dark. 

“ A slopseller,” said Mr M‘Allis- 
ter, “ is, l apprehend, a victualler, or 
some other dealer in soaked articles, 
for we say a slop-basin, a pail of 
slops, and so on; but the precise na- 
ture of the business I don’t know.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the M‘Goul, “ it’s 
a low trade, and that’s al we want to 
know.” 

“ But, Mr Tinge, the drysalter,” 
said Mr M‘Allister; “ his trade is a 
puzzler.” 

** Hoo, no,” said the Chief, “ it’s 
just making a mutton-ham without 
pickle. Put, my goot friend, we are 
in a trouble, like a flea in a tar-bar- 
rel in sheep-shearing; how will we 
get away ? for if I had my monies I 
would not com among them for half 
an hour more.” 

This was coming to the point; and 
after a Jong conversation it was 
agreed between them, that the Chief 
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should return to London as expedi- 
tiously as possible, and, to preserve 
his dignity, that Mr M‘Allister should 
remain behind to receive payment of 
the debt which Mr Stukely owed, 
and return with a coach that passed 
in the evening. Accordingly, when 
they went to the house this arrange- 
ment was made known, and all 
affected the greatest grief at the in- 
telligence, while their hearts leaped 
with joy. A carriage and four was in 
consequence in due time at the 
door, Pharick and Donald again 
mounted the cross-board, and Mr 
Stukely, notwithstanding his head- 
ach, rose to bid the Chief farewell. 
When this was done, the Chief was 
helped into the carriage, which pre- 
sently drove away, Pharick playing 
a dolorous pibroch as they wended 
their way through the park. Far, 
however, they had not gone, when 
alf those who had seen the Chief de- 
part, returned into the house a little 
surprised, but saying nothing, on 
seeing that Mr M‘Allistér remained 
behind. He, however, was too good 
aman of business to summer and 
winter over his task, and according- 
ly he soon requested apart some pri- 
vate conversation with Mr Stukely; 
and that gentleman took him into 
another “room, where the lawyer 
opened the colloquy, by saying, that 
he understood from the M‘Goul that 
Mr Stukely was deeply in his debt. 
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“ Yes,” said the old gentleman, 
“ it is a debt I can never pay.” 

“ But,” said Mr M‘Allister, “ you 
can advance part, and give security 
for the remainder.” 

“ Sir,’ said the old gentleman, 
* what do you mean?” 

“I am not instructed,” replied 
M‘Allister, “ to abate much of the 
three thousand pounds.” 

Mr Stukely looked amazed, and ex- 
claimed “ Three thousand pounds |” 

“ Yes,” said Mr M‘Allister, “ M% 
Goul thinks the debt amounts to 
about that sum.” 

“The debt!” cried Mr Stukely; 
“ what debt ?” 

“ That,” replied Mr M<‘Allister, 
“ which you owe him, and which to 
recover he has come all the way 
from the North of Scotland. I hope, 
sir, the Chief will not be compelled 
to have recourse to steps in law to 
recover it.” 

“ | owe him much,” replied the old 
man, “a debt of gratitude I can 
never sufficiently pay.” 

“A debt of gratitude!” cried the 
lawyer; and beginning to suspect 
the truth, added, “that’s a bad 
debt.” 

A mutual explanation then ensu- 
ed, and the lawyer returned by the 
coach to London, highly exasperated 
to think he had been employed on 
such a gowk’s errand. 
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THE EAST INDIA QUESTION, 


Tue British Empire in India forms, 
beyond all question, the most extra- 
ordinary spectacle which the politi- 
cal world ever exhibited. During 
the plenitude of its power, the Ro- 
man Empire never contained above 
an hundred and twenty millions of 
inhabitants, and they were congre- 
gated round the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, with a great internal sea, 
to form their internal line of com- 
munication, and an army of 400,000 
men to secure the submission of 
its multifarious inhabitants. Magni- 
ficent causeways, emanating from 
Rome, the centre of authority, reach- 
ed the farthest extremity of its do- 
minions; and the Proconsuls, whe- 
ther they journeyed from the Forum 
to the Wall of Antoninus and the 
extremities of Caledonia, or the 
shores of the Euphrates and the 
frontiers of Parthia, the Cataracts 
of the Nile, the Mountains of At- 
las, or the banks of the Danube, 
rolled along the great roads with 
which these indomitable pioneers of 
civilisation had penetrated the wilds 
of nature. Their immense domi- 
nions were the result of three cen- 
turies of conquest, and the genius 
of Scipio, of Czesar, and Severus, not 
less than the civic virtues of Regulus, 
Cato, and Cicero, were required to 
extend and cement the mighty fabric. 

But ia the Eastern World, an Em- 

ire hardly less extensive or popu- 
ous, embracing as great a variety 
of people, and rich in as many 
millions and provinces, has been 
conquered by the British arms in 
less than eighty years, at the dis-. 
tance of 8000 miles from the parent 
state. That vast region, the fabled 
scene of opulence and grandeur 
since the dawn of civilisation, from 
which the arms of Alexander rolled 
back, which the ferocity of Timour 
but imperfectly vanquished, and the 


banners of Nadir Shah traversed only 
to destroy, has been permanently 
subdued and moulded into a regular 
Province by a Company of British 
Merchants, originally settled as ob- 
scure traffickers on the shores of 
Hindostan, who have been dragged 
to their present perilous height of 
power by incessant attempts at their 
destruction by the native Princes; 
whose rise was contemporaneous 
with numerous and desperate strug- 
gles of the British nation with its 
European rivals, and who never had 
a fourth part of the national strength 
at their command. For such a body, 
in such times, and with such forces, 
to have acquired so immense a do- 
minion, is one of those prodigies of 
civilisation of which the history of 
the last half century is so full; with 
which we are too familiar to be able 
to apprehend the wonder, and which 
must be viewed by mankind, sim- 
plified by distance, and gilded by 
the colours of history, before its due 
proportions can be understood. 

The British Empire in India, ex- 
tending now, with few interruptions, 
and those only of tributary or allied 
States, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalaya Mountains, comprehends 
by far the richest and most impor- 
tant part of Asia, is double in extent 
of the area of Europe,* contains 
about a hundred millions of in- 
habitants, and yields a revenue of 
twenty-two millions yearly.+ The 
Jand-forces consist of 250,000 native 
troops, and 35,000 British, all in the 
very highest state of discipline and 
equipment; and this immense force 
raised by voluntary enro]ment, with- 
out conscription or compulsory ser- 
vice beingever heard of.{ Sopopular 
is the Company’s service, and bound- 
less the public confidence in the fideli- 
ty with which it discharges its en- 
gagements, that the only difficulty the 





* The Company’s Territory consists of 514,000 square miles ; including the pro- 
tected States, it embraces 1,128,800 square miles. 


+ 1L.22,691,000. 
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By an Eyewitness 


in the Military Service of the Company, [William Siuclair, Esq.) 8vo. Blackwood, 
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authorities have, is to select the most 
worthy from among the numerous 
competitors who are desirous to be 
enrolled under its banners; and if pub- 
lic danger is threatened, or the Rus- 
sian eagles approached the Indus, this 
force might be instantly raised, by 
the same means, to a million of arm- 
ed men.* When the British power 
was threatened with a double attack, 
and the Rajah of Bhurtpore raised 
the standard of revolt, at the time 
when the bulk of the British forces 
were entangled in the jungles of the 
Irrawady, or dying under the fevers 
of Arracan, the firm and resolute 
Government of Calcutta shewed no 
symptoms of vacillation; with the 
right hand, they humbled what the 
Orientals styled the ot strength of 
Ava, while, with the left, they crush- 
ed the rising power of the Northern 
Rajahs; and while a larger force 
than combated in Portugal was pur- 
suing the career of conquest in the 
Burmese Empire, and advancing the 
British standard almost to the towers 
of Ummerapoora, a greater host than 
the native British who conquered at 
Waterloo, assembled, as if by en- 
chantment, round the walls of Bhurt- 
pore, and, ‘at the distance of 2000 
miles from Calcutta, and 10,000 from 
the British Isles, carried the last and 
hitherto impregnable stronghold of 
Hindoo independence.} 

Nor are the civil triumphs of this 
extraordinary Government less sur- 
prising than its vast display of mili- 
tary strength, and unconuquerable 
political courage. While under the 
native Princes, the state of capital 
was so insecure, that twelve per cent 
was the common, and 36 per cent 
not an unusual rate of interest, 
under the British rule, the interest 
on the public debt has, for the first 
time in Eastern history, been lower- 
ed to 5 per cent; and at this very re- 


duced rate, the capitalists of Arabia 


and Armenia have transmitted their 
surplus funds to the Company’s 
Stock, as to the most secure invest- 
ment in the East.t Of the Com- 
pany’s debt of L.49,210,000 sterling,’ 


a large proportion is due to na- 
tive or Asiatic capitalists; and such 
is the unbounded confidence in the 
good faith and probity of that dread- 
ed body, that bales, stamped with 
their signet, circulate, unopened, like 
coined money, through the vast Em- 
pire of China.|| So complete has 
been the protection, so ample the 
security, of the inhabitants of the 
British Provinces, compared with 
what obtains under the native Ra- 
jahs, that the people from every 
part of India flock to the three Presi- 
dencies; and, as Bishop Heber has 
observed, the extension of the fron- 
tiers of the Company’s Empire is 
immediately followed by a vast con- 
course of population, and increase of 
industry, by the settlers from the 
adjoining native dominions. 

To complete the almost fabulous 
wonders of this Oriental domi- 
nion, it has been achieved by a 
mercantile Company, in an island 
of the Atlantic, possessing no terri- 
torial force at home; who merely 
took into their temporary pay, while 
in India, such parts of the English 
troops as could be spared from the 
contests of European ambition; who 
never at any period had 30,000 Eng- 
lish in their service ; while their civil 
and military servants do not exceed 
4000, the number of persons whopro- 
ceed yearly toIndia,in every capacity, 
is only 600, including women and chil- 
dren;f andthe total number of whites 
who exist among the hundred mil- 
lions of the sable inbabitantsis hardly 
40,000. So enormous, indeed, is 
the disproportion tetween the Bri- 
tish rulers and the native subjects, 
that it is literally true what the Hin- 
doos say, that if every one of the 
followers of Brama were to throw a 
handful of earth on the Europeans, 
they would be buried alive in the 
midst of their conquests. 

Religious difference, and the ex- 
clusive possession of power by per- 
sons of one political persuasion, has 
been found to be an insuperable bar 
to the pacification of Europeanstates; 
and close to the centre of her power, 





* Sinclair’s India, p. 46. 


t 36,000 red coats, and 190 pieces of cannon, were collected by Lord Comber- 


mere to besiege that important city. 
¢ Sinclair’s India, p. 13, 
| Sinclair, p. 13, 


§ Parliamentary Papers, May, 1832. 
q Sinclair, p. 27, 
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Ireland has from these causes, for 
above a century, been a continual 
source of weakness to England. But 
in her Eastern Empire, political ex- 
clusion far more rigid, religious dis- 
tinctions far more irreconcilable, 
have, under the able and judicious 
management of the Company, proved 
no obstacle to the consolidation of a 
vast and peaceable dominion. Mr 
Sinclair, in his able pamphlet, tells 
us that, 


“In India, notwithstanding the long 
period that some districts have been in 
British possession, and the universal peace 
which reigns from the Himalaya moun- 
tains to Comorin, the natives are still in- 
eligible to offices of trust.” 


The separation arising from reli- 
gious difference, is still more marked 
and insuperable. The same intelli- 
gent author and acute observer re- 
marks, 


“* Not only do we find in the army Hin- 
doos of every province, of every tribe, and 
of every dialect, Hindostanee, Dukhnee, 
Telinga, Tami), and Mahratta, both the 
worshippers of Shiva, and the worshippers 
of Vishnoo, but we find also a multitude 
of Mahomedans, both of the Soonee and 
Shiah sects, together with Protestant and 
Romanist half-castes, and even Jews and 
Ghebirs. Although all classes live toge- 
ther on terms of mutual forbearance, and 
although this amazing diversity of reli- 
gious sentiment in no way interrupts the 
chain of military subordination, as soon 
as the regimental parade is dismissed, 
they break into sectional coteries; the 
gradation of caste is restored; the Sudra 
serjeant makes his sa/aam to the Brahmin 
or Rajpoot private; the Mussulman 
avoids the Christian ; the Shiah the Soo- 
nee ; the Hindooall; and thus an almost 
impassable barrier of mutual mistrust 
and jealousy obstructs all amalgamation 
of opinion, or unity of action, even on 
those national subjects which, separately 
and independently, interest the whole 
body.” 

It is a government of no ordinary 
kind, which, with such materials, 
has constructed so wonderful an 
Empire; which, with a European 
force seldom amounting to 20,000 
troops,* has conquered an Empire of 
greater wealth and magnitude than 
that of Russia; which, with a few 
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thousand British officers and judges,+ 
has contrived to discipline the for- 
ces, and secure the affections, and 
mould into an efficient form the 
strength of a hundred millions of 
Hindoos; which has amalgamated the 
prejudices, and healed the divisions 
of so discordant a population; and 
mers the vast extent of the 

astern world, not only with the 
terror of its power, but the jus- 
tice of its sway. The complete and 
practical solution of this problem, by 
the Indian Government, must appear 
still more extraordinary, if it is re- 
collected what extreme difficulties 
the rulers of the Parent State have 
experienced during the same time, 
in moderating the transports, and 
restraining the passions of Ireland; 
and the mild and pacific character of 
our Eastern rule, is contrasted with 
the fierce indignation and discordant 
interests which are about to tear 
from the British Empire the right 
arm of its strength in the West India 
Islands. 

The history of the English power 
in India, taken as a whole, is yet to 
be written; and few more splendid 
or instructive subjects await the 
pen of genius, during the decline of 
the British Empire. Like most other 
subjects which have been treated for 
the last thirty years in English lite- 
rature, it has hitherto been the sub- 
ject only of party invective. Mr 
Mill’s History, amongst much valu- 
able information, and many just re- 
marks, is disfigured by a constant 
attempt to underrate the services, 
and conceal the great ‘achievements 
of the East India Company. He re- 
presents its territorial possessions as 
a colossal empire, based on violence 
and cemented by fraud. Without 
disputing that in the course of its 
struggles many unjustifiable acts 
were occasionally committed, it 
may safely be anticipated, that the 
sober voice of impartial history will 
declare, that few political fabrics of 
such magnitude have been reared 
with so little application of exter- 
nal injustice; that its progressive 
growth was occasioned by the coali- 
tions formed for its overthrow ; that 
its unparalleled successes arose out 





* It is nowraised to 35,762.— United Service Journal. 


t The military servants of the Company are about 4000; the civil, 1200, 
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of a defensive system of warfare, 
and its immense conquests were li- 
terally forced upon its rulers by the 
valour of its troops and the sagacity 
of its Government, in these struggles 
for existence; and that under its 
sway life and property have been 
more effectually secured, and a 
greater degree of stability and pros- 
perity given to the elements of so- 
ciety, than has been ever witnessed 
in the East since the descendants of 
Cham overspread its plains. 

One single observation must be 
sufficient, with every impartial mind, 
to demonstrate the groundless na- 
ture of these invectives against our 
Eastern administration. Power 
founded on injustice, conquests ac- 
companied with desolating effects, 
never are of long duration. All the 
energy of Republican France—all 
the genius of Napoleon, could not 
establish in Europe the blasting do- 
minion of democratic power. In 
vain hundreds of thousands were an- 
nually sent forth by its able rulers to 
the harvest of death—the colossal 
fabric fell at length before the col- 
lected indignation of mankind. Why 
was it that the empire of the Romans 
was so durable? Because they not 
only conquered the world by their 
arms, but humanized it by their in- 
stitutions; because, under the pro» 
tecting arm of the legions, internal 
peace was secured over its vast sur- 
face; because, with wisdom ever 
since unexampled, they consulted 
the interests, and delicately touched 
on the prejudices, of the vanquished 
States; and the majesty of the Em- 
pire was felt as much in the benefits 
which were showered on the pro- 
vinces from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as in the revenues which flow- 
ed from all quarters into the public 
treasury. Why is it, in like manner, 
that the progress of the Russian Em- 
pire is so permanent, and that the 
standards of that vast Power have 
never receded since the days of 
Peter? Because the inestimable be- 
nefits of a strong Government,among 
the unruly tribes whom she has re- 
duced to subjection, are such as to 
supersede all the jealousies of rival 
States, and obliterate all the heart- 
burnings at the loss of national in- 
dependence ; because great and sub- 
stantial benefits flow to the van- 
quished from the Muscoyite rule, 
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and the Imperial Eagle is the signal 
of increased industry, contentment, 
and happiness, to the wandering in- 
habitants of the Scythian plains. It 
is the same with the Government of 
the Company in India; it has ad-- 
vanced so steadily, and endured so 
long, because it is, upon the whole, 
based in its administration upon jus- 
tice and wisdom; because great 
practical benefits have been found to 
follow the establishment of its em- 
pire; and because the people every- 
where find enough in the superior 
tranquillity and protection which 
they enjoy under the British rule, to 
compensate the mortification to their 
national feelings, which must attend 
the extinction of their political divi- 
sions, and the blight to their indivi- 
dual ambition, which arises from the 
appropriation of all situations of im- 
portance to the European functiona- 
ries. It is accordingly a singular and 
most instructive fact, that, while the 
inhabitants of the northern provinces 
of Turkey and Persia which adjoin 
the Russian empire, are all crowding 
in multitudes to settle under the 
shelter of the Imperial Eagle, those 
of the southern regions of Asia are 
all a as Heber observed, 
to the British dominions in Hindos- 
tan—a memorable example of the 
blessings conferred upon mankind 
by European instead of Asiatic rule, 
and of the vast purposes in the pro- 
gress of the world which these two 
gigantic empires were destined to 
effect at the opposite extremities of 
the Eastern world. 

The practical blessings which have 
accrued to the inhabitants of India 
from the extension and establish- 
ment of the British dominion, are 
thus strongly and admirably illus- 
trated by Mr Sinclair in his recent 
Pamphlet on Indian affairs, 


‘¢ Although the nation suffers under 
the evils inseparable from a foreign domi- 
nation, and though the ancient families 
of rank and fortune have irrecoverably 
fallen from their former ‘ palmy state,’ 
and have almost every where been strip- 
ped of their wealth, power, and influence, 
yet the mass of the people have been re- 


_lieved from many intolerable grievances ; 


and, though still subject to severe and 
oppressive taxation, appear to be cone 
tented with our Government, and pros- 
perous in their industry. Few countries, 
indeed, in Asia have ever increased in 
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prosperity and intelligence or have risen 
from a state of decay into importance, 
with a more rapid progress; and nothing 
but the blindest prejudice will deny that 
this amelioration of its internal condition 
is mainly to be attributed to the fostering 
care and judicious exertions of the Go- 
vernment. 

*¢ The first thing which strikes an at- 
tentive observer, and which no traveller 
has omitted to mentiovn, is the satisfaction 
and delight which the enjoyment of inter- 
nal peace has spread over the whole 
country. Englishmen, who have so long 
been blessed with domestic tranquillity, 
and to whom the idea of an invasion pre- 
sents only a vague and indistinct picture 
of general confusion, bloodshed, and 
rapine, cannot readily conceive the full- 
ness of delight which animates the Hin- 
doo peasant, who has had a wretched ex- 
perience of these frightful realities, or 
the gratitude he feels to those who pro- 
tect him from them, and enable him to 
reap his harvest in security; who defend 
his home from profanation, and his sub- 
stance from the extortion of the power- 
ful, 

“ We may next observe the general 
subsidence of that predatory spirit, which 
is at once a cause and a consequence of 
general license and insecurity, The 
excitement of military enterprise, the 
aversion to steady labour, and the love of 
conquest and spoliation, appear so con- 
genial to the undisciplined and ill-regu- 
lated mind, that we ought not to be sur- 
prised at the extent to which it was 
carried ; more especially if we consider 
that, when the cottage of a husbandman 
was burnt, and his family reduced to a 
state of misery and want, he had hardly 
any other resource than to join some band 
of plunderers, and in the wantonness of 
vengeance und despair, plunge others into 
the same poverty and ruin under which 
he himself was suffering. The strong 
arm of British power has put an end to 
this dreadful system, and has succeeded 
in dissolving these hordes of robbers. 
Many turbulent spirits, who carried terror 
and dismay over whole provinces, are now 
converted into peaceful and industrious 
cultivators; and are so restrained, by 
the judicious distribution of the army, and 
by the increased efficiency of the police, 
that, at present, the Looties and Pindar- 
ries seldom venture to appear, because 
they feel a wholesome terror that they 
would be overtaken or detected, and 
signally punished. But if this unwonted 


feeling of security against a hostile inva- 
sion is perceptible, even in the provinces 
which have enjoyed British protection 

for the longest period, how much stronger 
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must it be in those which have been 
lately rescued from a state of anarchy, 
misery, and bloodshed unparalleled in 
the modern history of the world? No- 
thing, certainly, can be more gratifying to 
an Englishman, than to travel through 
the Central and Western provinces, so 
long the theatre of merciless and incessant 
war, and to witness the wonderful change 
which has every where been wrought. 
Every village in that part of the country 
was closely surrounded by fortifications ; 
and no man ventured to go to the Jabours 
of the plough or the loom, without being 
armed with his sword and shield. Now, 
the forts are useless, and are slowly 
crumbling into ruin; substantial houses 
begin, for the first time, to be erected in 
the open plain; cultivation is extended 
over the distant and undefended fields; 
the useless incumbrance of defensive 
arms is Jaid aside, and the peasant may 
venture fearlessly to enjoy the wealth and 
comforts which his industry and labour 
enable him to acquire. In short, we may 
safely assert, that the course of events, 
during the last fifteen years, has done 
more than the whole preceding century 
to improve the condition of the middle 
and lower classes throughout India—to 
give them a taste for the comforts and 
conveniences of life—and to relieve their 
industry from the paralysis under which 
a Jong continuance of internal dissension 
had caused it to sink.” 


Nothing can be more satisfactory 
than to see, on the impartial testi- 
mony of this able eyewitness, now 
retired from the Company’s service, 
and, therefore, noways interested in 
winning its favour, such decisive 
evidence in favour of the general 
beneficence of their administration, 
It might have been inferred, a priori, 
from the facts of its steady progress 
and long continuance ; but it is dou- 
bly satisfactory to have it established 
by the united authority of theory 
and experience. 

The admirable effects of the Com- 
pany’s Government upon the inter- 
nal communications and rural eco- 
nomy of the country are equally sa- 
tisfactory. 


“ Nor ought we to forget the many 
excellent roads by which the great towns 
are now connected, instead of the wretch- 
ed and scarcely practicable footpaths 
which formerly were the only means 
of communication; nor the passes open- 
ed through the mountains, giving the 
inland provinces an easy access to the 
sea, and a ready market for their pro- 
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ductions; nor the trees planted every- 
where both for ornament and use; nor 
the choultries, or houses for the accom- 
modation of travellers, everywhere erect- 
ed along the great roads; nor, lastly, 
should we omit the tanks and aqueducts 
which have been dug or repaired with all 
the advanteges of science; and which, 
since almost all cultivation in tropical 
countries depends on irrigation, have 
given plenty where there was scarcity, 
and have roused up industry and intelli- 
gence, where the eye of the traveller be- 
held only wretchedness, poverty, and 
depression. What can be more interest- 
ing and delightful than to arrive at some 
sequestered village, where a reservoir, 
or artificial water-course, has been newly 
constructed ; to see the Ryots cheerfully 
busied in the labours of the field, and to 
hear them pour out benedictions on the 
parental government to which they owe 
the happy change from insecurity and 
desolation, to tranquillity, domestic com- 
fort, and abundance ?” 


Nor have those improvements 
which more immediately affect the 
moral and intellectual elevation of 
the species, and prepare it at some 
future period to receive the spiritual 
faith of Christianity been neglected. 


“¢ Of late, various plans, still more be- 
neficial, have been introduced, which only 
European intellect and perseverance 
could have carried into successful opera- 
tion. No doubt, it is from India that we 
ourselves have learned the invaluable 
system of education which now prevails 
in our national schools, and which, though 
beginning to decline, had been in use 
through some of the Madras provinces 
from remote antiquity. But we are now 
paying back, with accumulated interest, 
the debt we owe. Not only have the 
ancient schools in the Carnatic been pre- 
served and renovated, but, under the wise 
and liberal administration of the late go- 
vernors, the system has been, or is about 
to be, extended to every subdivision of 
the empire, with those improvements 
which experience has shewn to be best 
fitted for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge. School-books of a better quality 
and sounder morality begin to be dili- 
gently prepared ; and the Moonsliees and 
Pundits intrusted with the office of su- 
perintendents are carefully selected, and 
undergo, before their appointment, a 
strict examination as to their character 
and qualifications, 

* In the colleges an important change 
has lately taken place. For a long time, 


an absurd and groundless belief prevailed, 
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even among zealous advocates of Indian 
education, that the Hindoos were disin- 
clined to European learning, and exclu- 
sively attached to their own. No idea 
could be more unfounded or injurious. 
From interest, from vanity and ambition, 
and, in some cases perhaps, from taste, 
they willingly devote themselves to the 
study of our language and literature; and, 
at the very time when our seminaries 
were diligently instructing them in their 
own useless and exploded systems, the in- 
stitutions endowed by themselves, and, 
in particular, the celebrated Vidyalaya, 
or Hindoo college of Calcutta, had aban- 
doned these absurdities for European 
erudition. Our errors in this respect are 
now amended. In the collegiate esta- 
blishments supported by government 
throughout the principal cities, the course 
and scope of native study have been 
greatly reformed, and instruction of a 
sounder as well as higher description has 
been ingrafted on the original plan; 
while, in the Talook schools, and the 
numerous places of education establish- 
ed by missionaries of al! classes, elemen- 
tary information and practical knowledge 
are afforded to an increasing proportion 
of the people.” 


From the connection with Great 
Britain, a taste for English manu- 
factures is now decidedly spreading 
through the vast native population 
of India. This fact was long ago 
observed by Bishop Heber, and 
the — trade for English luxu- 
ries pointed out by that enlightened 
prelate, as the source of incalculable 
wealth to the mother country, if 
her connection with the East was not 
severed by rash measures of legisla- 
tion in the British Parliament; and 
the same gratifying change is farther 
confirmed by the more recent obser- 
vation of Mr Sinclair. 


“* The calicoes and long cloths of Pais- 
ley and Manchester,” he observes, “‘ have 
now obtained as undisputed possession of 
the markets of the East, as the hardware 
and woollens of Sheffield, Birmingham, 
and Leeds ; and it must be admitted, that 
the abundance and cheapness of those 
European manufactures, which the simple 
and contented Hindoo requires, are add- 
ing much to the comfort and happiness of 
the majority of the people. 

‘* But a speculation has lately been 
attempted, which, if successful, appears 
likely to re-establish the cotton manu- 
facture in the country of its birth. Ma- 
ehinery and steam-engines, for weaving 
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and spinning both cotton and silk, have 
been exported, and are worked by means 
of coal, which has been discovered in 
several parts of the Bengal provinces. 
Should this great experiment succeed—— 
and we know not why we should ex- 
press a doubt-—what a noble and bound- 
less prospect does it open for Jndian skill 
and industry !” 


The liberal and enlightened con- 
duct of the East India Company, in 
encouraging the cultivation of cotton 
and indigo, has been rewarded, not 
merely by the prodigious increase of 
that boundless source of wealth, but 
by the growth of a middling class in 
society ; a body of men hitherto al- 
most unknown in the East, but whose 
appearance is the certain indication 
of a Government beneficent and 
paternal in actual practice. 

“ Nor has this class of persons been 
debarred from the pursuits of agriculture ; 
for, after due enquiry and deliberation, 
the Government suffered planters, whose 
good conduct is secured by the dread of 
expulsion, to cultivate farms, which, at 
first, they occupied under the names of 
Hindoos, but are now permitted to hold 
in their own. The effect of this prudent 
liberality has been the conferring of a 
boon on India, among the greatest she 
ever received. Every reader must be 
aware, that, in consequence of improve- 
ments in the culture and preparation of 
indigo, that important article of com- 
merce is now almost entirely raised in 
our Eastern dominions, and that the 
Americans and Brazilians have ceased, 
in a great degree, to cultivate the plant. 
This great benefit to India was the result 
of British enterprise and skill; and there 
is reason to hope that other similar ad- 
vantages may follow from the further re- 
laxation by the Government of the re- 
strictions indispensable in the infancy of 
our power. 

‘*¢ An important evidence that the ad- 
vantages above enumerated are real and 
substantial, and that the establishment 
of British power has, on the whole, been 
beneficial to Hindostan, is the slow but 
evident rise of a middle class. In former 
times, and to a great extent in the pre- 
sent day, the population was divided into 
two classes—a few nabobs and rajahs 
possessed of inordinate wealth, and the 
mass of the people ina state of abject 
poverty. With a view of suiting the de- 
mands of these two classes, the industry 
of Indian artizans was exclusively direct. 
ed to fabricate the coarsest necessaries 
‘for the one, and the most costly articles 
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of luxury and ostentation for the other. 
The manufacture, indeed, of these latter 
articles, as, fur example, of brocades in 
the Cirears, and of muslinsin Dacca, has 
been greatly diminished, in consequence 
of the revolutions, which have ruined, to 
a great degree, the ancient nobles and 
landed proprietors—the nabobs and 
Zemindars ; but now, the articles manu- 
factured, as well as the importations 
from Europe, which exceed the consump- 
tion of British subjects, mark the gradual, 
though slow and tardy, growth of an 
intermediate order, to whose taste and 
Necessities these productions are adapt- 
ed.” 


We have dwelt so long on the in- 
ternal administration of the East 
India Company, because it is a sub- 
ject of which the people of this 
country, who are so soon to be called 
on through their representatives, to 
decide on the mighty concerns of the 
East, are almost wholly ignorant, 
and because it is, in truth, the most 
important topic which can be pre- 
sented to the consideration of any 
enlightened or benevolent legisla- 
ture. For, in truth, the real test of 
the civil merits of a Government is 
to be found in its internal admini- 
stration ; and the prosperity and con- 
tentment of its subjects, is the most 
unequivocal demonstration of the 
wisdom and beneficence of its sway. 
And as there can be no doubt that 
the English people, at the expiry of 
the charter, will be abundantly sti- 
mulated to look after their own imme- 
diate interests in the establishment 
of a Government for India, it is of 
the more importance that all who 
have the ultimate interests of their 
country at heart, and are anxious for 
the increase of the sum of human 
happiness, through all its immense 
territory, whether inhabited by sable 
or pale-faced subjects, should be 
fully aware of the vast interests, not 
only to their country, bat humanity 
at large, which are at issue on the 
question. 

It augments our admiration at 
the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Indian Government, that these pro- 
digious benefits have been conferred 
by them upon their subjects during 
a period chequered with the most 
desperate wars, when the existence 
of the English authority was fre- 
quently at stake, and the whole 
energies of Government were necee 
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sarily directed, iu the first instance, 
to the preservation of their national 


independence. During the growth 
of this astonishing prosperity in the 
Indian Provinces, the Peninsula has 
been the seat of almost unceasing 
war. It has witnessed thetwo terrible 
contests with Tippoo Saib, and the 
alternations of fortune, from the hor- 
rors of the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
to the wpe of Seringapatam; the 
long and bloody Mahratta wars; the 
Pindarry conflict; the Goorkha cam- 
paigns; the storming of Bhurtpore, 
and the murderous warfare in the 
Burmese Empire. During the seventy 
years of its recent and unexampled 
growth, more than twelve long and 
bloody wars have been maintained ; 
the military strength of eighty mil- 
lions of men, headed and directed 
by French officers, has been broken, 
and greataess insensibly forced upon 
the Company, in the continual strug- 
gle to preserve its existence. The 
Indian Government has been but for 
ashort period in the quiet possession 
of its dominions. Sixteen years only 
have elapsed since the Mahratta 
coufederacy was finally broken ; its 
efforts, for along period, have been 
directed rather to the acquisition or 
defence of its territories, than their 
improvement; and yet during that 
anxious and agitated period, the pro- 
gress of the sable multitude who 
were embraced in its rule, has been 
unexampled in wealth, tranquillity, 
and public felicity. 

Nor is it aless remarkable circum- 
stance, that these civic and warlike 
achievements were gained in the 
midst of a population, who, beyond 
any other,were divided and distracted 
among each other, not only by civil 
dissensions of the oldest standing, but 
the most inveterate religious differen- 
ces. From the earliest dawn of history, 
{ndia has been broken into a num- 
ber of indep. ‘dent sovereignties or 
Rajahships, subdued at intervals un- 
der the firm grasp of an able and en- 
lightened sovereign, but invariably 
breaking out in a few generations 
into their natural state of dissension 
and anarchy; while among its nu- 
merous inhabitants are to be found 
not only all races of men, from the 
bold and fearless Affgaun, to the ro- 
ving Mahrattaand the timid Bengalee; 
and every species of religious wor- 
ship, from that of the children of 
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Abraham or the followers of Zoroas- 
ter, to the rigid and punctilious 
Brahmins, the degraded and igno- 
rant Hindoos, and the fierce and vo- 
luptuous Mussulman. Twelve mil- 
lions of Mahomedans are scattered 
among eighty millions of Hindoos. 
The former, as the dominant and 
conquering race, had seized in gene- 
ral all the situations of power and 
authority through the Peninsula; 
and the innumerable millions of na- 
tives regarded it as an equal abomina- 
tion to eat with their former Mus- 
sulman, as their present Christian 
masters; the bitterness of civil con- 
quest and exclusion was superadded 
to the rancour of religious hatred ; 
and yet over this vast heterogenous 
and discordant mass one regular and 
stable Government has been pla- 
ced; and out of these jarring and 
divided materials the most power- 
ful empire established which hasruled 
the Eastern Peninsula since the days 
of Aurengzebe. 

It augments our astonishment at 
the growth and steady progress of 
this extraordinary power that it has 
risen and prospered, and won the 
native affections, at the very time 
when the Colonies of England, under 
the direct control of the mother 
country, were brought into such a 
state of discontent, as led to the dis- 
memberment of a large portion of 
the empire, and threatens soon to 
sever from the parent state its colo- 
nial possessions. At the same time 
that the East India Company, with 
their brave and faithful Sepoys, were 
successfully combating the immense 
and disciplined hordes of Hyder 
Ally and Tippoo Saib, the vast Ame- 
rican colonies of England, directly 
ruled by Parliament, were severed 
from the empire, without any exter- 
nal violence, from the mere spirit of 
internal discontent; the dissatisfac- 
tion of Canada has more than once 
led to ominous and alarming con- 
tests between the Government at 
home, and the local Legislatures; 
and the exasperation of the West 
Indies, provoked by a long series of 
disasters, and now brought toa crisis 
by the monstrous precipitance of a 
democratic Government, has become 
so excessive, that it is only restrain~ 
ed from leading to the immediate 
loss of all those great colonies, and 
the rupture of one of the principal 
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arteries of the State, by the impossi- 
bility of. finding any ,other . State 
which will accept,the perilous gifts 
of their sovereignity,. _Thus, while 
our colonial empire in the West, un- 
der the direct rule of the, Legisla- 
ture, though unassailed by external 
force, has been constantly the scene 
of the most violent discontents, and 
undergone a great and calamitous 
reduction,—the vast and peopled re- 
gions of the East, under the steady 
and sagacious rule of the East India 
Company, have been constantly in- 
creasing, even amidst the greatest 
perils, and are now distinguished 
alike by their internal prosperity, 
military strength, and foreign respect. 
This difference in the history and 
present state of our Colonial pos- 
sessions, is extremely remarkable, 
and well worthy the serious consi- 
deration of those to whom the des- 
tinies of the East, on occasion of the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter, 
will be intrusted. If the numerous 
body of Electors to whom the Go- 
vernment of the Empire has, by the 
Reform Bill, been intrusted, are at 
all worthy of the important trust 
committed to them, they will be un- 
intermitting in their endeavours, du- 
ring the intervening period, toacquire 
a knowledge of the concerns and 
situation of that vast Peninsula, so 
widely differentin its habits, manners, 
and structure of society, from any 
thing known in Europe, and so en- 
tirely dependent, in their future hap- 
iness, on the wisdom of British 
egislation. To qualify them in the 
smallest degree, to judge correctly 
on this important subject, years of 
uninterrupted study are requisite ; 
but we doubt if many of them will 
have patience to peruse the succinct 
abstract of Indian affairs which we 
shall endeavour to give in this series 
of peers. 
slight degree of trea 
reflection and historical observation, 
however, will be sufficient to de- 
monstrate, that if the concerns of 
India are to be wisely managed; if 
statesmen-like views are to regulate 
its administration and internal pros- 
perity, or external respect are to 
attend its administration, it must be 
legislated for by those who are accu- 
rately acquainted with its concerns 
—the character of its inhabitants— 
their political divisions, local inter- 
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its service, Unless this is the case— 
Unless the Government, of India is 
conducted by the same experienced 
hands, and with the same firmness 
and tenacity of purpose which has 
hitherto distinguished its councils, 
it does not require the gift of pro- 
phecy to foretell, that our Indian Em- 
pire will be irrecoverably lost. That 
great and splendid appendage to the 

mpire hangs by a thread to the 
little Parent State in the Atlantic; a 
single rash innovation—one undue 
democratic concession—an errone- 
ous policy, springing from the igno- 
rance of European Legislation—a 
few acts of harsh or imprudent re- 
trenchment, would dissolve the 
mighty fabric, and India, restored to 
its native Rajahs, and torn with its 
pristine wars, would cease either to 
pour its wealth into the bosom of 
the Empire, or to afford the glorious 
prospect ofa united, prosperous, and 
contented people. 

Nor is such an event likely to be 
less calamitous to the Empire at 
large, and to the inhabitants of the 
British Isles in particular, than to the 
many millions who, under the Bri- 
tish sway, have, for the first time in 
Indian history, tasted the blessings 
of a firm, stable, and protecting Go- 
vernment. The Indian Peninsula is 
already become most important to 
the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain. The ex- 
ports from Great Britain to India 
amount to L.3,362,000 annually, and 
the imports to L.3,958,000. Be- 
sides this, a vast trade is carried on 
in British bottoms, and by British 
capital, between Madras, Bombay, 
Penang, Java, and China, and all 
through the Eastern archipelago ; 
which is the source of greater profits 
than any which is now enjoyed by 
the British merchants in any otber 
parts of the world. The fortunes 
annually remitted to this country 
from the civil and military officers 
of the Company, are calculated at 
L.2,500,000, an important perennial 
stream of wealth, likely to be of the 
more moment from the declining as- 
péct of our Colonial affairs in every 
other quarter. “ Nor is the employ- 
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ests, and religious prejudices; who 
have, made India the study of their 
lifetime, and are directed by the prac- 
tical knowledge of those who have 

assed the best years of their life in 
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ment of 4000 military, and 1200 civil 
servants in India, most of them with 
ample incomes, a consideration of 
trifling moment in a country already 
overpeopled, and where the higher 
classes, in Pe sy experience the 
utmost difficulty in gaining, not to 
say a fortune, but even a subsist- 
ence, among the multitudes by whom 
they are surrounded.* 

But great as is the present import- 
ance of their Indian possessions to 
the British people, it is nothing to 
what may be anticipated from a con- 
tinuance of the commercial inter- 
course with the East, under the aus- 

ices of a wise and enlightened Co- 
onial Government. Bishop Heber 
observed, that the taste for British 
luxuries and manufactures was ra- 
pidly spreading among the peasantry 
of Hindostan; and that under the 
protection of the British Govern- 
ment, they were rapidly acquiring 
the same taste for the elegancies and 
comforts of life, which has hitherto 
been considered as the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of nations of the Euro- 
pean family. That enlightened obser- 
ver remarks, “ It is obvious even to 
a casual observer, that in Bengal the 
natives, especially the more wealthy, 
are imitating the English in many 
particulars in dress, building, and do- 
mestic economy ; and that a change, 
either for good or evil, of a most re- 
markable kind, is fermenting in the 
native mind.” + And again, “ At pre- 
sent there is an obvious disposition 
to imitate the English in every thing, 
which has already led to most import- 
ant changes, and will probably be 
still more important. The wealthy 
natives now imitate all the English 
fashions, dress, and furniture; and 
the taste for their manufactures is 
rapidly spreading throughevery class 
of society.”{ To such a length has 
this desire for English manufactures 
spread, that Mr Sinclair tells us, that 
the Indian manufacturers were ut- 
terly ruined by the sudden inunda- 
tion of British goods: upon the open- 
ing of the trade. 


“ The trade was thrown open, and 
the headlong rush to the markets of 
India, by which so many merchants, in 


the eagerness of competition, were plun- 
ged into distress, or ruined, took place not 
long after the improvements inthe steam- 
engine by Watt and Arkwright, when 
the British manufacturer was able to sell 
his goods at so low a price as to drive 
even the frugal and abstemious Hindoo 
from the market. The suddenness with 
which this change was suffered to take 
place, rendered the calamity more grie- 
vous. No previous measures were adopt- 
ed to mitigate the blow. Without any 
fault of theirs—without any advocate to 
defend their interests, or any friend to 
point out their danger, and make their 
full less precipitate and complete—at the 
very time when they were suffering from 
the subversion of the wealthier classes— 
the Indian weavers were plunged, by 
English competition, into irretrievable 
ruin.” ' 


Now, in this state of Indian indus- 
try, with their manufacturing indus- 
try in great part destroyed by Eng- 
lish competition, and a taste for 
English luxuries and fabrics rapidly 
spreading among their inhabitants; 
with a hundred million of souls, who 
yet do not people a fifth of its terri- 
tory, and a revenue of L.22,000,000 
sterling, it is easy to see what a 
boundless field for the exertion of 
British industry is opened up in 
their Indian possessions, if they are 
not lost in the madness of demo- 
cratic legislation. 

What is it, then, which has made 
the East India possessions of Great 
Britain alone of all its Colonies so 
eminently prosperous? which has 
saved them from the political animo- 
sity which caused the separation of 
the North American Colonies, and 
the bitter strife which is severing 
from her the important and opulent 
West Indian Islands? and how isa 
state of prosperity in those vast re- 
gions, hitherto unprecedented in the 
annals of the world, and with which 
the fortunes of the mother state are 
80 intimately wound up, to be pre- 
served in future as in past times ? 
The observation of the greatest of 
modern historians affords the key 
to the mystery, and points to the 
only method by which, not only its 
prosperity can be preserved, but 
even its government maintained. 








* Parliamentary Papers, Affairs of East India Company, June, 1831, p 191. 
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It is observed by Mr Hume, as one 
of the “ maxims in politics most evi- 
dently established by history, that, 
although free governments are the 
most happy for those who partake 
of their freedom, they are the most 
ruinous and oppressive to their pro- 
vinces.” “ When a monarch,” he 
observes, “extends his dominions by 
conquest, he soon learns to consider 
his old and his new subjects as on 
the same footing ; because, in reality, 
all his subjects are to him the same, 
except the few friends and favour- 
ites with whom he is personally ac- 
quainted. Buta free state necessa- 
rily makes a great distinction, and 
must always do so, till men learn to 
love their neighbours as well as them- 
selves. The conquerors in such a 
government are all legislators, and 
will be sure to contrive matters so 
as to draw some private as well as 
public advantage from their con- 
quests.” 

To every one acquainted with his- 
tory, it need not be told how com- 
paar this profound observation is 

orne out by the annals of all com- 
mercial states, ancient and modern. 
Democratic societies never have been 
able to govern their colonies with 
justice and liberality, for this simple 
reason, that their interests interfere 
with those of their distant subjects; 
and that they never will cease to sa- 
crifice them to their interests or their 
passions. It is unnecessary to recur 
to the history of the ancient Republics 
of Carthage and Athens for illustra- 
tions of this truth ; evidence of it is 
to be found in the most convincing 
manner in moderntimes. The colo- 
nies of Holland have always been the 
worst governed and most unhappy 
of any of the European possessions 
in the Indies, because they have been 
sacrificed to the cupidity and sordid 
feelings of their democratic masters. 
The monopoly secured for the bene- 
fit of the Crown may be, and often 
is, burdensome and vexatious; but it 
is nothing to that which flows from 
the practical knowledge and minute 
observation of actual merchants. The 
Spanish colonies, for three hundred 
years, remained faithful to the Crown 

of Castile, and nothing but discord 
and misery have followed their sepa- 
ration; but those of England had 
hardly reached to manhood, when 
the jealousies of the mother country 
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provoked a rupture which led- to 
their independence. At this moment 
the West Indies are held by a thread; 
the electors in most of the boroughs 
in Great Britain, without knowing 
any thing whatever on the subject, 
have exacted pledges from their re- 
presentatives for the immediate eman- 
cipation of the negroes; and the co- 
lonies, aware of the dreadful nature 
of the step, are in such a state of ex- 
asperation, that nothing but the want 
of any power to receive them, hin- 
ders the instant deciaration of their 
independence. 

The true cause, therefore, of the 
unexampled progress, steady pro- 
sperity, prodigious extent, and se- 
cured affections of the Indian empire 
of England, is to be found in the ac- 
cidental, or perhaps providential cir- 
cumstance, that its government never 
devolved directly upon the repre- 
sentatives of the people, but was 
vested in an intermediate body, whose 
interests were identified with those 
of the subject territory, and whose 
fortunes were dependent upon the 
maintenance of their affections. For 
the last eighty years the mercantile 
character of the East India Company, 
in the peninsula of Hindostan at 
least, has been in a great degree mer- 
ged in that of territorial sovereigns ; 
ruling amighty realm, whose revenue 
has risen in the last half century from 
seven to twenty millions; and the 
masters of a territory, increased/from 
twenty to a hundred million of in- 
habitants, they have necessarily iden- 
tified their own interests with those 
of their Eastern subjects, and though 
locally situated in London, their ad- 
ministration has been as truly Indian, 
as if it had been placed within the 
walls of Calcutta. 

It has been another consequence 
of the same circumstance, that the 
Directors at home, having no inte- 
rest to follow out excepting what was 
centred in India, and little informa- 
tion on the subject of its Govern- 
ment, but what they derived from 
their numerous and well-informed 
Indian officers, either abroad or 
returned home, and seated in their 
councils, have in general followed 
the very best advice that could be 
given them on the various subjects 
which were submitted for their con- 
sideration; and, accordingly, their 
measures have, upon the whole, been 
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distinguished by a most singular 
combination of firmness, wisdom, 
and moderation. The matchless pro- 
gress and splendid state of their Em- 
pire affords decisive evidence of this 


circumstance. There is not to be 
found in the world a body of men, 
whose wisdom, ability, and energy 
equals that of the civil and military 
officers of India. The reason of this, 
as of most other mental superiority, 
is to be found in the circumstances 
in which they are placed, and the 
duties imposed ‘on them in their ear- 
lier years. Great part of the young 
officers of India, instead of spending 
their youth in the listless indolence 
of cavalry barracks, or the dissipated 
frivolities of St James’s street clubs, 
are called early in life to important 
duties; they are placed in remote 
stations, where the mind is strength- 
ened by reflection and the habits are 
improved by occupation; where 
weighty concerns arrest their atten- 
tion, and solitude debars them from 
the seductive temptations of Euro- 
pean society. Nothing, accordingly, 
is more remarkable to any one who 
knows the character of the two ar- 
mies, ‘than the superior abilities of 
the young officers in the Indian to 
the English army. At an age when 
the inmates of the British barracks 
are thinking only of hunting, balls, 
or dissipation, many of their contem- 
poraries in the East are intrusted 
with vast administrations; they have 
important negotiations intrusted to 
their care, and the welfare of pro- 
vinces dependent on their exertions. 
It is in this early developement of 
ability by the force of necessity, that 
the true secret of the vast successes 
of the Indian as of the French Revo- 
lutionary armies is to be found. 

In the higher grades of the civil 
and military administration, the same 
distinguished ability is remarkable. 
It is needless to cite examples: the 
names of Mr Elphinstone, Sir John 
Malcolm, the late Sir Thomas Munro, 
and a host of others, are universally 
known, of the latter of whom Mr Can- 
ning said, with truth, that “ Europe 
did not contain a braver warrior, uor 
Asia a more enlightened statesman.” 
The fruit of their efforts may be seen 
in the vast and prosperous Empire 
which they have reared, and the 
steady progress which it has made 
amidst all the difficulties by which 
it was surrounded, It is the coun- 
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cils of such men as those who have 
really governed India; it is by their 
advice that the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta and the Board of Directors 
at home are regulated ; and by their 
extensive local knowledge that its 
vast and intricate details have been 
managed with due regard to the in- 
terests of the vanquished states. 
The Government of India, there- 
fore, has united, toa degree perhaps 
never before witnessed in any other 
country, the advantages of a popus 
lar and oligarchical form of Govern- 
ment. The selfish and sordid feel- 
ings of a mercantile society have 
long been obliterated by the higher 
concerns of a vast and prosperous 
dominion, in whose councils we see 
all the firmness, steadiness, and libe- 
ral views of an aristocracy, with the 
energy and inexhaustible vigour of 
ademocratic Government. The na- 
tives in Hindostan say, that the 
“* Company has always been vie- 
torious, because it is always young,” 
and such in truth is the character of 
its servants. From the boundless 
mines of energy and vigour contain- 
ed in the middling ranks of England, 
is derived the undecaying youthful 
activity and resolution with which 
its orders are executed; from the 
sober and uncontrolled decisions of 
the wisest men in India, the councils 
by which they are directed. It is in 
this extraordinary combination of 
patrician wisdom of council with 
plebeian vigour of execution,as in the 
similar junction of firmness with 
energy in the proceedings of the 
senate and people of Rome, that the 
real cause of the splendour of the 
Indian Empire, unprecedented in 
modern, as the Roman was unexam- 
pled in ancient times, is to be found. 
There is no empire in the world 
to which the prudent and sagacious 
management of a body of men, inti- 
mately acquainted with its concerns, 
who have devoted their life to its 
service, and whose interests are 
wound up in its prosperity, is so in- 
dispensable as that of India, because 
there is none which is of so fragile 
or precarious a tenure. From the 
uncommon wisdom with which it 
has been managed, the slight hold 
which we have of India is not gene- 
rally appreciated; but it is well 
known to all men practically ac- 
quainted with the subject, and must 
be obvious on consideration even 
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to the most gasual observer. In vain 
we boast of our hundred millions of 
inhabitants, our million of square 
miles, of subjects, territory, our 
army of 250,000 men, our revenue 
of L.22,000,000; this vast territory 
may in a breath become our graves; 
these millions our enemies; these 
superb battalions our executioners ; 
this vast revenue the strength of our 
enemies. Let but one serious reverse 
happen to our arms, and the mighty 
fabric will crumble to the dust; 
let but one rash or perilous innova- 
tion be introduced in the manage- 
ment of our armies, and our defend- 
ers become the instruments of our 
destruction. Moreeven than the Em- 
pire of Napoleon, is the English do- 
minion in India founded on opi- 
nion. At present we are in the state 
that he was after the battle of Wa- 

ram, and the marriage with Marie 

ouise ; but it needs not the catas- 
trophe of a Russian retreat to hurl 
us from the dizzy heights of power. 
A single failure to capture a be- 
sieged town; one great defeat in the 
field; an imprudent or precipitate 
innovation on the Hindoo customs 
or prejudices, might lead to the re- 
voit of all India, and in a few months 
leave the English soldiers in posses- 
sion only of the forts of Calcutta, 
Madras, or Bombay. The mutinies 
at Vellore and Barrackpore; the 
hazardous attack at Bhurtpore, on 
all of which occasions India hung 
by a thread, were not required to 
shew the precarious tenure of our 
authority over that splendid Empire. 


What chance then is there that the 
Empire of India will be preserved 
under the changes which are now 
contemplated in its Government? 
That is the momentous question 
which so nearly concerns, not only 
every one implicated in its fortunes, 
but indirectly, every member of the 
British I'mpire. 

Thete are certain principles which 
may safely be deduced from histo- 
vical facts; and certain grounds on 
which the ultimate fate of that splen- 
did dominion may, without any un- 
due presumption, be predicted.” 

India ‘will not continue’ for’ ‘aty 
length of time a component! part of 
the British Empire, unless the Go- 
vernment, which has’ Taised it to’ its 
present pitch of grandéur; is if ‘all 
substantial points continued’; unless 
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it is rene and not in form only, 
n 


ruled by Indian, not English states- 
men; and managed by a representa- 
tive body, whose chief interest lies 
in Hindostan or its commerce, in- 
stead of Great Britain. This is the 
fundamental principle which expe- 
rience warrants every prudent states- 
man in adopting; and unless due 
attention is paid to it, it may safely 
be concluded that the days of our 
Indian Empire, and with it of British 
independence and prosperity, are 
numbered. 
It is in vain to pretend that we can 
overn the immense Peninsula of 
indostan on the same principles as 
the West India Islands, that is, with 
a total disregard to the rights and in- 
terests of the colonists, and a blind 
obedience to the mandates of a fana- 
tical or democratic mob in the heart 
of the Empire. Jamaica and the 
Leeward Islands may be too weak to 
brave the hostility of a parent state 
ruled by the representatives of the 
Ten-pounders, pledged to measures 
that must destroy them;-and they 
may be compelled to wait some pub- 
lic disaster for their separation from 
the Government which is about vo- 
luntarily to cut off the right arm of 
its strength ; but it isotherwise witha 
country which has 250,000 men un- 
der arms. The moment that the in- 
sane mandates of the Ten-pounders 
begin to affect Indian interests ; the 
moment that their religious prejudi- 
ces are shocked by some glaring in- 
novation ; the moment that the fide- 
lity of the English officers is dissolved 
by a tract of ill usage or pernicious 
economy on the part of their igno- 
rant British masters, India is lost— 
and lost for ever. Whether it will 
be the whole British Empire which 
will at once sever the connexion 
with the Mother Country, and try the 
doubtful experiment of maintaining 
itself in the midst of Asiatic hostility; 
or the Sepoy forces, who will revolt 
eye the British rule, and re-esta- 
blish the divisions, and despotism, 
and anarchy of former times’; or the 
native powers, who will resume their 
pristine impdértance amidst ‘the 


‘dissolution of ‘European authority, 


the result to this country will be the 
same. India will’ be permanently 


severed from Great Britain; the vast 
and growing trade now carried on 
with ‘it will be destroyed; torn by 
internal contests, distracted by do- 
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mestic wars, it will gradually lose could not prevent thtee millions and 


both the desire of possessing and the 
means of purchasing the manufac- 
tures of this country ; and a vent for 
its fabrics, which might, under a sage 
rule, in time have equalled that of 
all the world besides, will be for 
ever lost to the British Empire. 
There is not the slightest ground 
for hope, that the magnitude and 
ruinous consequences of the losses 
which will be inflicted on our own 
industry and prosperity by this ter- 
rible calamity, will have the smallest 
effect in deterring the people from 
forcing on the measures which are 
to produce it. Democracy ever was, 
and ever will be, blind; it is the 
nature of such a power to be so; it 
is its blindness which ensures, after 
a certain portion of disaster, its fall. 
Look at the clamour now so gene- 
rally raised in all the cities of the 
empire for the immediate abolition 
of slavery. No proposition in Euclid 
is more susceptible of demonstra- 
tion to any thinking mind, acquaint- 
ed with historical facts, than that 
such measures will prove utterly 
destructive to those flourishing set- 
tlements; that they will consign the 
plantations to the flames, and the 
planters to the tomahawk; the ne- 
groes to savage anarchy, or a “ rural 
code” far worse than their present 
servitude; that they will cut off 
L.7,000,000 a-year of British exports, 
and 250,000 tons from British ship- 
ping; that they will deprive Canada 
of its chief commerce, and endanger 
the whule trade with our North 
American colonies, employing more 
than a sixth of our shipping, and the 
chief nursery for our seamen. All 
these facts are notorious ; the minds 
of all rational and well-informed 
men, if not fanatics in religion or 
revolutionists in politics, have long 
been made up on. the subject; but, 
nevertheless, a vast. preponderauce 
of the electors are.clear for instant 
emancipation ; and, right or wrong, 
it. will soon, be. forced upon these 
_ unhappy colonies,,, This great, ex- 
ample, should always be, present, to 
the minds, of those who contemplate 
the extinction of India as a separate 
poets and. the, subjection of its in- 
abitants to the direct, and unmiti- 
gated dominion of the British Parlia- 
ment. 
Is it to be supposed that a legisla- 
ture which, eyen.in, its best days, 
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a half in America from becoming so 
discontented as to sever the connex- 
ion with the mother country; which 
can hardly retain its rule over seven 
millions of Irishmen, almost within 
sight of the British shores; which 
has brought the West Indies to the 
verge of destruction, and spread 
through their impassioned people an 
undisguised desire to revolt, will be 
able to preserve its ascendency over 
an empire having 250,000 armed men 
in its bosom, twenty millions a-year 
at its disposal, and situated 8000 
miles from the parent state? The 
thing is out of the question. The 
interests and prejudices of the twelve 
hundred thousand IJegislators who 
now give Jaw to the British Empire, 
will soon dissolve the splendid but 
flimsy fabric. The Ten-pounders 
will make short work with India, and 
all its millions. Knowing nothing 
of that vast Continent but what is 
communicated by the false and ex- 
aggerated channels of the Radical 
press; hardly able to point out its 
position in the map; totally igno- 
rant of its habits, history, arts, or 
inhabitants; they will, neverthe- 
less, take upon themselves to le- 
gislate and exact pledges at once 
from their representatives, for that 
vast Continent, as they would do 
for their own parish or borough 
concerns. Experience warrants the 
assertion, that these pledges will for 
the most part be dictated by selfish 
feeling, the passion for change, or the 
fervour of fanaticism. To secure a 
free entrance into Hindostan for every 
species of British manufacture, and 
exclude all those from which acom- 
petition is to be dreaded ; to extend 
to them British institutions of every 
kind, how unsuitable soever to their 
habits, character, or prejudices; to 
throw upon them as Jarge a share as 
possible of British burdens, to the 
relief of the people in the dominant 
Island; to force instantly upon them 
the tenets of the Christian faith, and 
put, an end at once to the idolatry 
which, has, so Jong. disfigured the 
land, will be the objects of new and 
precipitate legislation. _ This is just 
what the democracy in all other coun- 
tries, possessing colonies, in former 
ages of the world have done; it is just 
what the democracy in this age and 
this country are now doing. We shall 
lose the greatest and most splendid 
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Colonial Empire that ever existed, 
from the same cause by which all 
previous democratic states have lost 
theirs. 

Even if the precipitance and ig- 
norance of the democratic rulers of 
the state, in their “ Primary Assem- 
blies,” as the French termed them, 
should not prove fatal to the Govern- 
ment of Hindostan, it would speedily 
be precipitated into the abyss, from 
the class of officers, civil and military, 
who, under the immediate rule of 
Parliament, would be sent out to di- 
rect its councils, administer its jus- 
tice, or head its battalions. Patronage 
must, in a representative Govern- 
ment, centre where political influence 
exists ; the middling and manufactu- 
ring classes will speedily obtain from 
any administration having the direct 
Government of India, a large share 
of the 4000 military, and 1200 civil 
situations, which are now filled by 
the servants of the Company in our 
Indian dominions. These persons, 
how able or estimable soever many 
of them may be, will be incapable of 
ruling, or even understanding the 
concerns of that vast Continent, so 
dissimilar in every particular from 
our own. They will, and must be 
embued with British ideas, preju- 
dices, and interests ; and as such will 
be as unfit to govern the Hindoos, 
as the Brahmans would be to rule 
the industrious people of Great 
Britain, or heal the discord of the 
empassioned inhabitants of Ireland. 
Nothing has enabled the English so 
long to do this, but the separate 
Government of India, under the East 
India Company, and the formation 
of a race of officers in its service, 
like the Janissaries of Turkey, whose 
interests, feelings, and knowledge, 
were wound up in the country of 
their adoption. 

The slightest observation of the 
political world around us must be 
sufficient to shew that these appre- 
hensions are too well founded. Eng- 
land possesses at this time three In- 
dian Statesmen of matchless talent, 
information, and celebrity ; their ser- 
vices were more than ever required 
from the approaching expiry of the 
Charter; but not one of them is 
in Parliament. Mr Elphinston, a 
statesman of unequalled ability, has 
been chosen by no borough to give 
the weight of his counsel in the 
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approaching deliberations. All the 
weight of Government, and of the 
Grant family, united, could not pre- 
vail upon the Ten-pounders of Peter- 
head and the adjoining boroughs to 


elect Mr Holt Mackenzie; and the 
far-famed celebrity of Sir John Mal- 
colm and his brothers of European 
and Asiatic reputation, proved insuf- 
ficient to induce those of his native 
borough in Dumfries-shire to choose 
him as their representative. At the 
very moment when a concentration 
of Indian talent and information was 
to an unprecedented degree required 
in the Legislature, the ablest men of 
India have been overlooked or re- 
jected by the British electors; and 
at the renewal of the Charter of their 
overnment, and the opening of the 
eformed Parliament, the hundred 
millions of Hindoo subjects of Great 
Britain are, literally speaking, unre- 
presented. Such is the prospect of 
a fair, unempassioned, and well-in- 
formed discussion of Indian affairs 
which the Reformed Parliament af- 
fords. It is as clear as demonstra- 
tion, that unless a sovereign power, 
whose interests are identified with 
those of Hindostan, is interposed be- 
tween the British electors and the 
government of India, it will speedily 
throw off the yoke from finding its in- 
terests neglected by the government 
at home, or become the victim of 
rash and ignorant legislation; and 
that now is the time when the dis- 
cussions on the renewal of the Char- 
ter are approaching, when the ques- 
tion will be virtually determined, 
whether the East Indies are to re- 
main part of the British Empire. 


The project of Government, as de- 
veloped in the Notes by Mr Grant, 
is obviously at variance with this 
fundamental position, and threatens 
to subject the Indian Peninsula to 
such a system of administration as 
cannot fail, in ashort time, to sever it 
from the British dominions. The ma- 
terial proposals of Government are: 

1. The China monopoly to cease. 

2. The East India Company to re- 
tain their political functions. 

38. The Company’s assets, com- 
mercial and territorial, with all their 
possessions and rights, to be assign- 
ed to the Crown, on behalf of the 
territorial government of India. 

4. An annuity of L.630,000 to be 
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granted to the proprietors, charge- 
able on the territorial revenues of In- 
dia exclusively, and payable in Eng- 
land. 

5. The new annuitants to retain 
the character of a Joint Stock Com- 


any. 
~ 6. Every British subject to have 
the right of going to the Presidencies 
without license; into the inter‘or, 
only subject to the regulations im- 
posed by the local government. 

7. The Court, on the Board of Con- 
trol’s final and conclusive order, to 
send the despatch by the first ship 
that sails after such order; the Board 
to have a veto on the recall of Go- 
vernors and Commanders of forces ; 
the Home expedition and establish- 
ment to be under the control of 
the Board; and the Board to have 
the same power over salaries below 
L.200 a-year, that they now have 
above that sum. 

We do not hesitate to affirm, that 
under the veil of continuing the po- 
litical direction and government of 
the East India Company, these regu- 
lations, if adopted by Parliament, 
will have the effect of finally destroy- 
ing it; that India will substantially 
be subjected to the direct control of 
the British democracy, and conse- 
quently, that its early separation 
from the empire may be anticipated. 

Setting aside at present the ex- 
tinction of the China monopoly, 
which we shall immediately shew is 
indispensable, in a financial point of 
view, to the existence of the British 
Government in India, it is evident 
that the mere operation of these 
changes in extinguishing the sepa- 
rate and independent Government 
of India, by the Court of Directors, 
must speedily prove fatal to the ex- 
istence of the British ascendency in 
that country. 

Since Mr Pitt’s Bill in 1784, which 
established the Board of Control, the 
government of India has, to all prac- 
tical purposes, been. vested in the 
Court of Directors. The Board, 
indeed, possessed a negative on 
certain appointments; a right to 
interfere, in a limited degree, in the 
government, and a certain share of 
patronage ; butthesubstantial powers 


of government remained: with the: 
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East India Company. This is mat- 
ter of universal notoriety; and, in 
general, the interference of the Board 
of Control has been prejudicial ra- 
ther than the reverse, and has been 
mainly instrumental in producin 
that career of conquest from whic 
our present immense empire has 
arisen. “ It is remarkable,’ says 
Mr Robert Grant, “ that: the great- 
ness of our Indian empire has been 
achieved with the express sanction 
of the Legislature, who enjoined a 
cautious policy, and of the Board of 
Control, who were to enforee it, and 
in spite of the reclaiming voice of the 
Company on whom it was enjoined 
and enforced.”* The Company have 
had, for all legitimate purposes, a 
complete command over the finances 
of India, and the power of resisting, 
should it have become necessary, the 
arbitrary interference of the Board 
of Control. 

Every person who has studied or 
thought of the British Constitution, 
has concurred in the opinion, that if 
the government of India is. either 
directly or indirectly, mediately or 
immediately, vested in Government, 
it must prove fatal to the balance of 
the Constitution. No one is, or at 
least was, more aware of this than 
Mr Charles Grant, for he declared 
in the House of Commons, in the 
debate on the renewal of the Charter, 
in 1813, “ that the patronage of In- 
dia would be fatal to the Constitu- 
tion, if placed, mediately or imme- 
diately, in the hands of Govern- 
ment.” t 

This danger is increased, rather 
than diminished, by the late changes 
in the Constitution which the Re- 
form Bill has occasioned. It is true, 
there is no peril now to be appre- 
hended from the Crown to public 
freedom, even if the whole patronage 
of India were directly placed at the 
disposal of the Treasury; but can 
the same be affirmed, if it is placed 
at the disposal of the democracy, as 
it will be, if it is now vested in the 
Government? As the support of the 
House of Commons is indispensable 
to the existence of every Adminis- 
tration; as they have the exclusive 
control of the supplies; and as 844 
seats in England alone are in the 





* Robert Grant, on Indian Government, p. 375, ‘+’ Hansard, Parl, Deb, xxvi, 438, 











disposal of the electors of boroughs, 
it is plain, that,their, supportmust be 
purchased by the lavish disposal of 
Indian. patronage; in other, words, 
the. government of India will, to. all 
practical purposes, be vested in the 
democratic party, who now return 
nine-tenths, and will always return 
three-fourths, of these members. The 
danger, therefore, to the Constitu- 
tion, from the addition of Indian pa- 
tronage, either directly or indirectly, 
to the Crown, is now incomparably 
greater than it was at the time of the 
ary contest in 1784, when Mr 
ox’s India Bill was thrown out; 
because the body to be rendered 
paramount by such a measure, is not, 
as then, a Whig aristocracy, whose 
interests must, in the end, have be- 
come Conservative; but an urban 
democracy, already possessed. of a 
vast and overwhelming influence in 
the Asogiiehitr and whose passions 
generally lead them to desperate or 
dangerous measures. The little which 
yet remains of the balance will infal- 
libly be subverted by such a change; 
but it will be subverted in a far more 
dangerous way than in 1784, because, 
what will kick the beam will not be 
a firm and stable aristocracy, but a 
fickle and intemperate populace. 
But, with this great and obvious 
danger staring them in the face, 
what does the plan of Ministers pro- 
ose to do? It proposes nothing 
ess than a total annihilation of the 
Company as an independent body 
or Government, and its reconstruc- 
tion, with crippled powers, as a 
mere Board under the great demo- 
cratic Legislature. The China mo- 
nopoly is to cease; the whole pro- 
perty of the Company, commercial 
and territorial, is to be assigned to 
Government; and the dividend on 
the Company’s capital of L.6,000,000 
is to be obtained by L.630,000 being 
declared a burden on the Indian re- 
venue. In this way the Company 
will at once be extinguished, both 
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asia trading body, and as a terri- 
torial sovereignty, and be converted 
into a mere body of annuitants, like 
the holders of the three per cents, 
having a certain claim on the terri- 
torial revenues of India for their 


payment. This body is to have no 
share at all in the Home establish- 
ment, which is to be exclusively un- 
der the Board of Control; and their 
proceedings, in regard even to fo- 
reign expenditure, are to be sub- 
jected to control, in all salaries and 
gratuities, how small soever their 
amount. 

In these circumstances it is of no 
sort of consequence what powers in 
the administration of India are nomi- 
nally reserved to the Court of Direc- 
tors. Their importance, their weight, 
their consequence, will immediately 
cease. Government influence will 
instantly be exerted to procure the 
command of the voters who return 
the Directors, and the patronage of 
India will furnish ample means to 
accomplish the object. When so 
great a concern is at stake as the 
disposal of a revenue of L.22,000,000, 
ample means will soon be found to 
sway the votes into which the 
L.630,000 a-year is to be divided. 
Parliament also is to have the option 
of redeeming every L.5, 5s. of an- 
nuity with L.100, a faculty which at 
once puts it in the power of any 
ambitious leader of the Democracy 
to reduce the stock to a manageable 
amount, if its holders should not 
prove so tractable as is desirable. 

What at present preserves the 
East India Company from prostra- 
tion before the power of Parliament 
is the astonishing extent and magni- 
tude of their possessions and trans- 
actions which render them a fourth 
estate in the realm, possessed of per- 
haps greater wealth and consequence 
than any of the other three taken 
singly. The almost incredible 
amount of their transactions, asgiven 
in the table below,* shews how im- 





* Pecuniary Concerns or tue East Inpia Company SINCE THE LAST 
RENEWAL OF THEIR CHARTER.* 


East India Company’s gross receipts and disbursements 


since 18] 4, . 7 . . 


L.478,103,911 !!! 


* Up to the latest pexiod at which the several accounts can be made up. 
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possible it was that ‘a body of such 
magnitude could, under the former 
system, be seriously swayed even by 
the British Government. But when 
their enormous cash transactions of 
Sour hundred and seventy-eight millions 
in eighteen years are reduced to the 
mere receipt of L.630,000 per annum; 
when, instead of paying nearly four 
millions of duties into the Treasury 
yearly, at the charge of L.10,000 a- 
year, they merely receive their half- 
yearly dividend of 1..315,000 ; when, 
instead of selling teas to the amount 
of eighty-three millions in eighteen 
years, they seli nothing; when, in- 
stead of conducting a trade in opium 
of fifty millions in that time, they do 
not freight a single ship; it is evi- 
dent that their political independence 
is utterly destroyed, and that they 
must become a mere Treasury Board 
for the administration of the Indian 
provinces of the Empire. 

But, in addition to this instant 
cessation of all its money transac- 
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tions, which of ‘itself is amply suffi’ 
cient uttetly to: prostrate and anni- 
hilate-the mdependence ‘and utility 
of-the Court'of Directors, even ‘as @ 
Government Board, for the manage- 
ment of India, the new and import- 
ant restraints under which they are 
to be placed’ are of themselves suf- 
ficient to take from it even the sha- 
dow of independence. The Court are 
to be compelled “to send the des- 
patch which the Board of Control 
have fixed on by the first ship that 
goes after such determination ; and 
in the event of the Court refusing to 
prepare a despatch or send a des- 
patch as altered by the Board, the 
Board are to have the power of send- 
ing it themselves.’ The Home ex- 
penditure and establishment is to be 
under the Board of Control; and 
they are to control all salaries and 
gratuities, even of the smallest 
amount in India. With such con- 
tracted powers, and such a total ter- 
mination to all their vast concerns, it 





Civil Establishments, 
Disbursements }) Military, do. 
in India. 


St Helena, ° 


Remitted to England by ; Through India since 1814, 
Through China, do. ‘ 


the Company. 


Interest on Indian Debt, 


L.117,606,336 
137,253,467 

« 24,051,666 
1,362,256 








L.280,273,725 sterling. 








L.12.920,937. “~ 
11,417,113 
L.24,338,050 
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Tea duties paid into the British Exchequer by the East 
India Company since the last renewal of their Char- 


ter, set ts 


Sale amount of India investinetite’ from 1814 to 1828, 
Sale amount of China investments for de., 


Opium and private trade between India and China, 
To the foregoing enormous sums may be appended 


L.63,745.324 !* 
27,109,120 
° 56,140,981 








L.83,240, 101 + 


—__ CU 


L.51,000,000 sterling. 


accumulations of fortunes remitted to England 
from India and China, -and allowances for fami- 


lies resident here, . e ‘ 


L.18,000,000 sterling. 


If to these vast considerations be added the fact of 1,180,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, and one hundred and twenty million of souls, directly or indirectly dependent 
on, or subject to, the sway of the East India Company, an‘idea‘may be formed of the 
immense interests involved in the Company’s Charter. 


* At the small annual charge of ten thousand pounds a-year! 
+ This sum is now upwards of one hundred millions stetiog: 
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is evident that the independence of 
the Company will prove a mere 
name; and that the influence of Go- 
vernment,—in other words, of the 
democratic electors in the dominant 
island,—will speedily become para- 
mount in the Indian Peninsula. 
This is the view which the Direc- 
tors themselves entertain on this 
subject. It isobserved, ina letter from 
the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man to Mr Charles Grant, on 27th 
February, 1833, “ The Court look 
upon the system of Indian govern- 
ment established by the act of 1784, 
as one in which the different autho- 
rities employed in carrying it on 
are eminently qualified to exert a 
check upon each other; and to this 
circumstance the Court are disposed 
to attribute much of the purity with 
which, since the passing of that act, 
the government has been adminis- 
tered. The nature of the local go- 
vernment of India, composed of three 
separate Presidencies ; the Governors 
of each of which act under the ad- 
vice, and for some extent the control 
of their respective Councils, and the . 
subjection of all the proceedings of 
this local government to the Court, 
this body again subject to the con-. 
trol of the Board of Commissioners 
instituted for that special purpose, 
make up a system of various pow- 
ers, diverse in origin, and acting un- 
der mutual influence, the effects of 
which the Court are disposed to 
think of incalculable value in a Go- 
vernment, the power of which over 
its subjects is almost absolute, and 
upon which public opinion can exert 
but a feeble and uncertain operation. 
If these remarks are well founded, 
any measure, the tendency of.which 
would be to remove from its position 
any one of the powers concerned in 
the government of India, or mate- 
rially to weaken it in the exercise of 
its functions, is greatly to be depre- 
cated. Now, to apply this argument 
to the case immediately in view, if 
the East India Company (acting 
through the Court as their organ) 
were to lose any of their present 
power and influence; if, further, 
they were deprived of all.effectual 
voice in the disposal of the funds 
which are now at their command; 
they might, indeed, be suffered to 
retain the nominal character of Go- 
vernors of the British Territories in 
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the East, but it is evident that all but 
the shadow of their former authority 
would be gone: they might, indeed, 
be charged with the same degree of 
responsibility as is now exacted from 


them in that capacity; but the 
grounds upon which much of this 
responsibility rests, and which ren- 
der it just and proper that they 
should be held responsible, would 
no longer exist; and they would, 
probably, often have to incur the 
odium of resisting measures which 
they might consider objectionable, 
without having the weight and inde- 
pendence which would suffice to 
obtain for their objections a proper 
consideration. The Court are also 
firmly of opinion, that a considerable 
degree of independence should at- 
tach to the body in whom the pa- 
tronage of British India is vested ; 
and that, without the possession of 
such a character, the right of making 
appointments to office might prove 
rather a dangerous privilege. 

“ Divested of their commerce, from 
which the Company derive so large a 
portion of their influence and charac- 
ter in England as a body independent 
of the Governmentof the country, the 
Court greatly fear lest they should 
become merely an instrument for 
giving effect to the views of the In- 
dian Minister, whose sway over India 
would, under the plan of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, be almost abso- 
lute, and little exposed to the vigi- 
lance of Parliament, in consequence 
of the appearance of a check in the 
Company, which, if the apprehension 
of the Court be well founded, would 
be perfectly illusory. The proba- 
bility of such a result is greatly en- 
hanced by that part of the plan which 
proposes to increase the powers of 
the Board, and to restrict those of 
the Company. You say, indeed, that 
the scheme allots important powers 
to the proprietors. The only powers 
which it gives to them are those 
which they already possess; and 
whilst the Directors are to continue 
subject to all the present limitations, 
the Board are to be invested with 
authority themselves to send des- 
patches, without allowing of any 
appeal, although their contents may 
be opposed to the judgment of every 
member of the Court.” 

In this view, the recent rise which 
has taken place in East India Stock, 
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upon the promulgation of the Minis- 
terial plan, affords the most decisive 
evidence of the prejudicial effect 
which it is ultimately likely to pro- 
duce upon the practical government 
of our Indian possessions. The hold- 
ers of East India Stock, of course, 
look to little more than securing the 
regular. receipt of their dividend of 
ten and a half per cent on their ca- 
pital. Of course, the project of con- 
verting them from the chargeable 
and perilous condition of mercan- 
tile traders into fixed annuitants, se- 
cured on a vast territorial revenue 
for their payment, is eminently fa- 
vourable at first sight to their pecu- 
niary interests; it is like what it 
would be to take a body of proprie- 
tors of Bank Stock, at a period of 
high prosperity, and convert their 
changeable dividend, dependent on 
the fickle gales of mercantile fortune, 
into that of fixed mortgagees, secured 
for their dividends on great landed 
estates. But while this project may 
be admitted to be, in the first in- 
stance at least, favourable to the pe- 
cuniary interests of the holders of 
India Stock, and as such conducive 
to a rise of its value in the opinion 
of the heedless multitude who com- 
pose the majority of its members; 
what prospect does it afford of ulti- 
mate good management to the im- 
mense territory from which alone 
their payment is to be derived? The 
holders of India Stock are henceforth 
to be no longer dependent for their 
income on the prudent and success- 
ful management of the Court of Di- 
rectors; they are the holders of a 
fixed annuity payable out of the In- 
dian territory, which cannot be in- 
jured unless our Indian Sovereignty 
itself is lost. This, indeed, though a 
remote, is a most serious and appal- 
ling danger under the new system of 
management; but dangers, however 
great, are never obvious to the 
masses of mankind if they are only 
remote—a proof of which was afford- 
ed in France, where the public funds 
rose 30 per cent in one day on the 
restoration of Neckar to power on 
the shoulders of the people in 1788, 
though the fundholders, five years 
afterwards, came to die of famine in 
the streets ; and another in England, 
when, during the whole struggle on 
Reform, the public Funds uniformly 
rose upon every triumph of the 
Movement party, though.their mea- 
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sures, every man of sense now sees, 
are rapidly leading to anational bank- 
ruptcy. But as the immediate inte- 
rests of the holders of India Stock are 
now tobe secured by their conversion 
into territorial annuitants, they cease 
to have any direct or personal inte- 
rest in the government of India, just 
as the holders of a mortgage cease to 
have any direct or immediate inte- 
rest in the management of the estate 
over which their security extends, 
because they always think, that how- 
ever much it may be mismanaged, it 
will at least yield enough to pay 
them. In this way the choice of the 
Directors falls to a body no longer 
actuated by any direct or immediate 
interest in the concerns of India; the 
management of the estate is taken 
out of the hands of the proprietors, 
and vested in the holders of a mort- 
gage of little more than a fortieth part 
of its annual revenue. The rise of 
India Stock, therefore, is the clearest 
indication that the Ministerial plan 
has an immediate tendency to take 
the government of India out of the 
hands where it should be placed ; be- 
cause it vests it in a body possessing 
a fixed and unchangeable interest in 
a territorial mortgage, instead of one 
whose income was immediately af- 
fected by the wisdom or folly of its 
government. 

It is as plain, therefore, as any pro- 
position can be in so uncertain and 
intricate a science as politics, that 
the immediate effect of the proposed 
change in the government of India 
will be to take it out of the hands by 
whom it has been so admirably ma- 
naged, and vest it in those from whom 
experience tells us no stable or sys- 
tematic rule ean be expected. The 
government of India will be divided 
between the Directors chosen by the 
holders of an annuity of L.630,000 
a-year, but with no immediate inte- 
rest in its prosperity, and the House 
of Commons. It is unnecessary to 
say which of these bodies is likely to 
acquire the preponderating influence. 
India, therefore, will inevitably fall 
under the direct control of a demo- 
cratic Legislature; the Ten-pounders 
in the British isles will be the ruling 
power; and what they will do for 
India, Mr Hume has told us from the 
lessons of history, and the West In- 
dies tell us from the experience of 
our own times. 

But this is not all. The Ministe- 
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rial plan also involves the immediate 
opening of the China trade; and 
this of itself, independent of every 
thing else, is amply sufficient ul- 
timately to overthrow our Indian 
dominion. 

It is impossible to do justice to this 
vast subject at the close of a long 
Article. If the chequer is not closed 
before our June number appears, we 
shall return to the subject, and ex- 
pose the numberless frauds which 

ave been imposed on the public on 
this subject; but in a few pages we 
think enough may be given to satisfy 
every reasonable mind on the sub- 
ject. 

In the first place, the China mo- 
nopoly is-indispensable to enable 
the Government of India to defray 
its engagements, or preserve its sol- 
vency in the Peninsula of Hindostan, 

From the papers laid before Par- 
liament, it appears that no less than 
L.17,000,000 has been required from 
the profits of the China trade to 
make up the deficiency of the expen- 
diture in India over its territorial 
revenue. Mr Grant, in his commu- 
nication to the Directors on the pro- 
posed changes, admits the existence 
of this great deficit. He observes, 
* The seventeen miilions, for ex- 
ample, admitting, for the sake of 
argument, the amount to be justly 
stated, by the supply of which, 
through the China monopoly, the 
public debt of India has been kept 
down, has been appropriated out of 
the resources of this country, as. cer- 
tainly as if they had been appropri- 
ated by a vote of Parliament in aid 
of the Indian finances. There cer- 
tainly has been such a deficiency in 
the funds of India to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of Government, and 
it has been supplied by the means 
above stated, whether to the amount 
of seventeen millions or twelve mil- 
lions, (the Jatter is the amount in 
the Appendix to the Report of 1830,) 
or any other sum, is no proof that 
there will always be a deficit in 
future.” * 

It being thus admitted that.a large 
sum, amounting to at least twelve 
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millions, has been defrayed of the 
charges of the Indian territory out of 
the profits of the China trade, the 


point for consideration is, what 
ground is there for supposing that 
the territorial revenue of India can 
be brought to be so productive in 
future as to bear, not only the with- 
drawal of this assistance from com- 
merce, but the additional burden of 
L.630,000, which is to be laid on the 
tervitorial revenue to meet the divi- 
dends to the proprietors, which are 
now paid from the profits of trade? 
If it cannot be shewn that this is 
practicable, it is evident that the 
Government of India is insolvent, 
and by the constant contraction of 
debt every year, wili to a certainty, 
in a given time, be overwhelmed. 
Now, on this subject, it is to~be 
recollected, that, though the Govern- 
ment of India has been frequently 
at. war for the last twenty years, 
they bave been uniformly successful; 
that they have conquered in that 
time almost the whole of the Indian 
peninsula; that the territorial reve- 
nue has been, by successive additious 
of territory, and improvements in the 
internal condition of the people, 
more than quadrupled; that til] the 
year 1813 they had the monopoly 
both of the Indian and China trade, 
and to this hour the latter of these 
advantages; and yet they have been 
so far from realizing any surplus 
during that time from the combined 
resources of territory and commerce, 
that their debt is now L.47,700,000, 
and its annual charge L.2,116,97].+ 
Farther, the Committee of the House 
of Commons, in their prospective 
estimate of the finances of India, un- 
der the direction of his Majesty’s 
present Ministers, in May 1831, have 
given us the following probable pro- 
spective state of Indian. finances, 
even after taking into account all pos- 
sible reduction of expenditure :— 


Probable deficiency of Indian ‘reveriues 
in 1834, to meet charges in India; 

: L.827,300 

Bond debt in England, 113,300 


Annual deficit, L. 940,6604 





* Mr Grant's letter to the Chairman, Feb. 12, 1833. 


+ Report, June 30, 1831, p. 172. 


+ Prospective Estimate of India Accounts. Minutes of Evidencé, 1831, p- 173. 
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Now, this being the territorial de- 
ficit, on an accurate and minute esti- 
mate, of the revenue of India in 1834, 
founded on the doctiments laid be- 
fore Parliament, ‘it is obvious that, 


with the additional burden of 
L.630,000 laid on, and the resources 
of the China trade taken away, the 
finances of India must be speedily 
landed in a state of desperate and 
irretrievable insolvency. 

The expectations held out by Go- 
vernment, that by prudent manage- 
ment the revenue of India may be 
greatly increased, and rendered ade- 
quate to discharge all its engage- 
ments, is altogether chimerical. This 
fallacious hope has been annually 
held out to the British public for the 
last seventy years, and the glittering 
prospect has as uniformly been over- 
cast. So far from having realized 
any surplus whatever during that 
time, the India Government has been 
compelled to contract a debt of 
L.47,000,000.| The annual deficit is 
greater now than it was at any for- 
mer period. And if this is the case, 
even after the most extraordinary 
and uninterrupted flow of prosperity 
recorded in history; after conquests 
unparalleled since the days of the 
Romans, and an augmentation of the 
revenue more than fourfold, by the 
revenue of the ceded provinces, what 
reasonable prospect is there that a 
more favourable result will be ob- 
tained in future times, when our 
Indian empire has undergone the 
vicissitudes of fortune incident to 
every sublunary thing, and which 
our past and unparalleled success 
only renders more likely to occur 
with accumulated force? There is 
no example in history of an empire 
of such magnitude as our Indian one 
not underguing most serious reverses 
after it has attained its zenith. The 
fall of the Roman, in ancient, and of 
the French empire in our own times, 
were but instances and exemplifica- 
tions.of this moral law of nature. 

“Nor‘is.it possible to make any re- 
ductions in the expenditure of our 
Indian empire without the most im- 
minent' hazard’ of destroying the 
whole fabric. Like the empire of 
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Napoleon in Europe, the empire ‘of 
England in India is founded on ‘opi- 
nion, on the’prestige arising from 
the command of an immense expen- 
diture, and an apparently irresistible 
force. Let either of these be under- 
mined, and the charm is broken, and 
with it our Indian empire dissolved. 
With truth it may be said there, that 
from the sublime to the ridiculous is 
but a step. The affections of the 
natives can only be maintained by 
a lavish expenditure; their respect 
only preserved by a gigantic force. 
Contract the one, or diminish the 
other, and in three months the splen- 
did fabric may be swept from the 
face of the earth. 

Farther, it is not generally known 
in Europe, but yet it is of vital im- 
portance in this question, how ex- 
tremely burdensome the taxation of 
India is, and how large a proportion 
of it is derived from the monopoly 
of opium, which is entirely at the 
mercy of the Chinese Government, 
and salt, which is an impost of so 
vexatious a kind as to render its 
maintenance neither possible nor de- 
sirable for any considerable time. 
Of the total revenue of L.22,600,000, 
above L.6,000,000* a-year is derived 
from the monopoly of saltand opium; 
and if the Chinese Government were 
to choose to puta stop to the trade 
in opium, the greater part of this 
immense sum would be lost. The 
territorial revenue is raised by a 
land-tax, amounting in general ‘to 
from 80 to 45 per cent on the ‘pre- 
duce of the soil.-' Now, surely this 
taxation is most exorbitant; espe- 
cially if it be recollected ‘what an 
intolerable burden 10 per cent was 
felt to be in this country during the 
war. It may safely be affirmed, 
therefore, that the territorial revenue 
of India should, if we have any re- 
gard to the stability of our empire in 
the East, be diminished rather than 
the reverse; and it is obvious, that 
that portion of it which depends on 
the monopoly of opium and salt, can- 
not be calculated on as of very last- 
ing endurance. 

It is clear, therefore, that India, in | 
every point of view, holds out no 





* Parliamentary Papers, May 1832,’ “India ‘Revenue ‘Account, 


t+ Sinclair, 36. 
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prospect of yielding a revenue ade- 

uate to the expenditure ; and there- 
ore the extraordinary resource of 
the China monopoly is indispensable, 
if we would save that empire from 
sinking into the gulf of insolvency. 
The reason of this anomalous state 
of things is twofold. 1. That our 
Indian empire being of such sudden 
growth and unparalleled extent, re- 
quires to be supported by such a 
force and expenditure as is calcula- 
ted to overawe and dazzle the na- 
tives. Higher salaries to the army 
and all the civil servants of Govern- 
ment, even of native origin, must be 
given, than are paid by the native 
powers, to secure the fidelity of the 
sable multitude to foreign standards, 
and counteract the natural desire 
which they must feel to restore their 
national independence, and obtain 
for themselves the situations of ho- 
nour and profit which are now ex- 
clusively enjoyed by Europeans. And, 
2. That as all the persons in autho- 
rity, and all the officers of the army, 
must be Europeans, they must re- 
ceive salaries as an inducement to 
them to go to India, which, although 
not exorbitant with reference to Eu- 
ropean customs and prices, are most 
enormous, if considered with refe- 
rence to the value of money and 
mode of living among the natives of 
India. The wages of labour, it is to 
be recollected, are there about a 
penny a-day ; and of course the price 
of every thing, except European 
luxuries, is in the same proportion. 
In such acountry, to raise revenues 
which shall pay all the 5000 civil and 
military servants of Government sa- 
laries at the rate of from L.300 to 
L.1000 a-year each, is a most prodi- 
gious drag upon the finances, and 
which is the true cause of the ex- 
perienced impossibility of making 
even the heavy and oppressive tax- 
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ation of India defray the expenses of 
its establishment. The taxes are 
raised from a people among whom 
money is more than ten times as valu- 
able as it is with those to whom 
they are paid. It is fruitless to en- 
quire whether this is a desirable or 
wholesome state of things. Suffice 
it to say, it is the state which ezisés, 
and must be grappled with by those 
whose duty it is to legislate on In- 
dian affairs. 

If these observations are well 
founded, they bring the question of 
the Chinese monopoly to a very nar- 
row issue. It is, in truth, the price, 
and the only price, which the people 
of England pay, or ever have paid, 
for their enormous and unexampled 
Indian dominion. Unless it is se- 
cured to the Company that mighty 
empire is lost; because it is equally 
clear that our Indian possessions can- 
not long be maintained with a grow~ 
ing deficit and a declining revenue, 
and that the finances of this country 
will not admit of Great Britain 
charging itself with the heavy defi- 
ciency arising from the Indian Go- 
vernment. With a revenue which, 
since the fatal era of November 1830, 
has been constantly and steadily 
declining, which last year* was 
L.1,200,000 below the expenditure, 
and is continuing to fall from quarter 
to quarter, it is perfectly extravagant 
to expect that the additional burden 
of L.1,000,000 a-year of territorial 
deficit, and L.630,000 a-year of an- 
nuities to the holders of Indian stock, 
can be borne. The people of Eng- 
land,the Reformed Parliament, never 
would bear such a direction of 
British resources to our remote In- 
dian possessions. 

Even, therefore, if the China mo- 
nopoly had been as burdensome to 
the people of this country as is re- 
presented by its enemies—suppos- 





* From April 5, 1831, to April 5, 1832, the revenue for the last four years has 


stood thus :— 
Year ending 5th April 1830, 


Do. 1831, 
Do. 1832, 
Do. 1833, 


46,894,000 
46,113,000 
43,052,000 
43,286,000 


The last year is L.230,000 more than the lamentable falling off in the preceding 
one; but the last quarter is L.92,000 below the same quarter of the preceding year, 
and Lord Althorp’s surplus of two millions, predicted for this year, has vanished into 


thin air, 
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ing Mr M‘Culloch’s calculation were 
as correct as we shall immediately 
see it is erroneous, that the tea mo- 
nopoly costs the nation annually 
L.1,800,000 a-year—still this would 
have been a small price for so great 
and lucrative an empire. In what 
other age was it ever heard of, that, 
for little more than a million and a 
half a-year, a dominion was obtained 
over one of the richest countries in 
the world, tenanted by a hundred 
millions of souls, and yielding a reve- 
nue of two-and-twenty millions a- 
year? Compared with this, the con- 
quests of Louis XIV. and Napoleon 
were costly enterprises; and the 
acquisitions of all other European 
states but as dust in the balance. 


But, in truth, the China monopoly 
has cost the country nothing ; and the 
statements on this subject, by which 
the public has so long and generally 
been deluded, furnish one of the most 
striking instances of the misconcep- 
tion produced by the press, of which 
modern history makes mention. 

The foundation of this mass of mis- 
representation is to be found in the 
well-known article, said to be from 

the pen of Mr Crawfurd or Mr M‘Cul- 
loch, in the 104th Number of the 
Edinburgh Review. In that paper 
the author states, from a comparison 
of the prices which tea fetched in 
1828-9 at Hamburgh, where the trade 
is open, over those at which the teas 
were sold by the Company in Lon- 
don, that the “ Company sold their 
teas in 1828-9 for the immense sum 
of L.1,709,837 more than they would 
have fetched had the trade been 
free.”’* This statement was instant- 
ly seized hold of by the liberal press ; 
the country resounded with the im- 
mense sums annually levied on their 
industry by the cupidity of the East 
India Company. It was by this 
means that the impression was pro- 
duced on the public, which is now 
looked to as likely to overturn in the 
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Reformed Parliament the East India 
Government. 

Now, the way in which this result 
was obtained was this :—Returns 
were obtained in 1829 from the 
consuls at all the chief harbours in 
the world, of the prices at which 
teas were sold. It so happened that 
there wasan extraordinary glut, from 
an accidental cause, at Hamburgh in 
that year, and that in consequence 
tea of every sort was selling at Ham- 
burgh below the prime cost at Canton. 
And this unparalleled low price, in 
consequence of an extraordinary 
glut, the Reviewer deliberately put 
forth as the price at which tea 
could fairly be sold under a free trade 
in Great Britain! All this we shall 
demonstrate as clearly as that two 
and two make four. 

The prices on which the Reviewer 
founds at Hamburgh, in 1829, were 


these :} 
Bohea, - 0 8}per Ib. 
Congou, = 1 2} 
Twankay, 1 23 


Now, what were the prices at Can- 
ton? These have been proved in 
the Lords’ Report,{ from which itap- 
pears that the cost prices in China 
are— 


Bohea, = 0O 9} perlb. 
Congou, = 1 2 
Twankay, 1 8 


Thus it appears that Congou, in 
that year, was selling at ’exactly the 
same price in Canton and Hamburgh, 
and that Bohea and Twankay were, 
the first a penny, the second three- 
halfpence cheaper at Hamburgh than 
in the warehouses of Canton! No« 
thing can be clearer than that the 
prices at Hamburgh in that year were 
the result of an overstocked market, 
and that tea was sold there at a 
ruinous loss. 

To illustrate this still farther, we 
have given below a comparative 
statement of the prices of teas at 
Hamburgh and Rotterdam, as shewn 
in the official returns applied to the 





* East, India Company’s China Question, p. 279, No, 104, Edin. Review, 


t P. 284 ef Review. 
¢ P. 468, Lords’ Report, July 8, 1830, 








quantities of the several sorts sold 
by the Company in 1828-9.* 

From this table, it appears that 
the prices at Hamburgh, which the 
Reviewer held forth as a fair sample 
of the prices of tea, under a Sree 
trade, were no less than £1,309,791 
lower than those sold at Rotterdam 
in the same year, and consular re- 
turns. And even these teas at Rot- 
terdam were sold at a grievous loss 
to the importers; for it is stated in 
the Report from the select commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, that 
“ the returns of teas of the Nether- 
lands Association have caused a loss 
of twenty-five per cent, and that the 
Dutch private traders have, since 
1825, abandoned this trade in conse- 
quence of heavy losses.”’+ 
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But the misrepresentations of Mr 
M‘Culloch and the Edinburgh Re- 
view do not rest here. That gentle- 
man observes, in reference to the con- 
sular returns—“ The extraordinary 
excess of the Company’s prices over 
those of Hamburgh, Rotterdam, et 
cetera, is obvious at a glance; but 
taking the prices at Hamburgh as a 
standard, the discrepancy may be 
set in a still clearer point of view.’ 
Now, let us take a glance at the 
prices “at Rotterdam, et cetera,” 
which are here represented, without 
quotation, as supporting the Ham- 
burgh results, and shewing that they 
are a fair average :—\ 


Average Prices, 1829, 


Hamburgh. Rotterdam. Frankfort. New York. Boston. 
Souchong, Is. Id. 2s. 1lld. 2s. Sd. Is. 1ld. 1s. 63d. 
Campoi, 1 2 2 0 = Fh 


Yet it is these returns that are re- 
ferred to as supporting the Ham- 
burgh prices, and warranting the 
monstrous conclusion of Mr M‘Cul- 
loch, “ that supposing the excess of 
price over the Hamburgh. prices 
charged by the Company to have been 
throughout the same as in 1830, the 
total surplus price received by the 
Company since 1814 will have been 
L 28,815,000!” || By such means, in 
these days of liberality and informa- 
tion, are the public instructed. 


To illustrate this matter still far- 
ther, we shall transcribe, for the be- 
nefit of our readers, the important 
tabular view given by Mr Montgo- 
mery Martin, in his late elaborate and 
able work on the Tea Trade of Eng- 
land, of the prices obtained, from the 
consular returns, for tea in the prin- 
cipal harbours of the world, ac- 
cording to the consular returns of 
1829, and the latest prices current of 
1832, the cost reduced to sterling 
money, by Dr Kelly’s “ Cambist.” 





* Comparative Statement of Prices of Teas at Hamburgh and at Rotterdam, as 
shewn in the Official Returns, applied to the Quantities of the several sorts sold by 


the Company in 1828-29, 








Quantity sold 
Species of Tea. the Company 
1848-29. 

(eh ae 
Bohea, ° ° 8,778,012 
Congou, . ‘ 20,142,073 
Campoij, . . 284,187 
Souchong, : 601,739 
Pekoe, . 131,281 
Twankay, . . 4,101,845 
Hyson Skin, . 213,933 
Hyson, . ° 1,014,923 
Gunpowder, . 645 


viewer’s Price at Hamburgh, 





Total Excess of Price at Rotterdam over R-e 




















by |Excess of Price per} Excess of Prices 
in | lb, at Rotterdam | upon Quantities 
over Hamburgh, Sold. 
8s da, L, 
0 2 31,483 
0 8 671,402 
0 10 11,841 
1 9 52,652 
2 2 14,222 
2 5 495,639 
0 8 7,131 
0 6 25,373 
; s 48 
~ ‘ i L.1,309,791 








+ P. 19, Report of Commons. + Commercial Dictionary, by M‘Culloch, p. 1030. 
| Commercial Dictionary, 1830, p. 1031. 


§ See Martin, p. 146, 147, 





















































3 ; “Saxe Paice of Tea in Evcuanp and on the Continents of Europe and America, according ta the Consular Returns 
in 1829, and by the latest Price-currents of 1832 ; the Cost reduced to sterling money by Dr Kelly’s — - 
“ Cambist,” and by the most respectable mercantile houses. 
BLACK TEAS. GREEN TEAS. 
Pm 
, Be Oe; Se. Semil Soe | Bt lige. doe | ee | ee | ee | eee 
g 
$ ® 
> s. a. » ¢ %. ae s 4d. s. d. “a 2 e dd. s: a e, s, d, 
England .........| 3 0 2 7 | @ gh 2 01 1 6 5 6 3 6 FE. eS 2 2 
B Russia ............/21 4 @ 29 2/147 @ 17 6/11 Sa 12 7| 89498 |5 10 a6 9114723310) 11 8 9 8 iP 6 9 
3 New York ......| none used. | 18422 none. none. 15a16|36a42|)27a38 | 25a 35| 110a28| none. 
a New Orleans ... <n 2 4 ~ _ L8ail11) 5 2 3 10 3 8 27a210} none. 
3 France ...,......... 71a105} 311448 —_ $3 =2 none. 564510} 50a51 —_— 2 10 }210a211 
SS) Portugal .......... 510260] 34236 | 26a28 | 21a228| 18a20 ie 55a57| 34a36!] 211a3H 26a28 
3 Holland .......... 47470} 26a35|11la 26) 20a23 126 402510) 28a36 —_ 26a28}]20a22 > 
S Bremen ..........| 34484 _ — 14a18| 10a11 | 45450 |210a30| 15a26| 12a15 _ = 
Hamburgh sooreelS 45a1011) 144420) L5al TH 44a1 TH 22a13 none, |211a42 none. {124 ¢110) 154110 4 
Dantzig ..........78 4136 none. none. 26a34 | none, 78298\|310a410)_ none. none. none. i) 
Frankfort .......:.|50a100| 34a48 | 26a34| 21430| 112138 |134a 150, 84a92| 68a76| 39a68| 21a42| ¢ 
Denmark .........| none used. | 26228 | 25a28 | 24a26 1 8 none. 40a41 none. none. none. Zz 
Roman States...) 6 4 4 0 none. ‘4 0 3 4 8 7 4 9 _ tes aa z 
Lubeck.........../410a¢106} 11¢30| 16a21)|12a110| none, | 37260] 30253|110430| 14a25| 18021| 5 
Trieste............| none. 29 none. none, none. 5 0 3 4 none. none. none. jo 
Sidlig seseeeeee] lone, 19a22 _ om om 31a37| 22a28 = — _ x 
ie s ec ecccecceccecs _ — om She a 0 i— _— —_— 4 
3 Naples ............ Si jew sas 68 =< _ ? 4 — _ — 5 
® Canton ............1 2 2-392 1 11 -922 17 -738 1 4 *150 0 9 -666 2 8 22 -720. 110 14 466114 -000 | 7 
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_ From this important document it 
is manifest that the prices at which 
teas are sold by the East India Com- 
pany, are fully lower than those at 
which they are furnished by the free 
traders to the other parts of the 
world. And if so, what becomes of 
the boasted statement of the Edin- 
burgh Review, that the China mo- 
nopoly costs the nation nearly two 
millions a-year! It is evident that 
that statement was made on the most 
insufficient grounds; that the truth, 
as obtained from the general result, 
was cautiously suppressed, and a de- 
preciation of price below prime cost 
palmed off upon an uninformed pub- 
lic as a fair average statement, and 
a clamour raised against the East 
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rounds not 
irectly the 


India Company, upon 
only unfounded, but 
reverse of the truth. 

The reason why the prices at which 
tea is sold by the Company are fully 
as low as those at which they can be 
sold by private traders, is, that the 
East India Company is not possessed 
of a monopoly, in the proper sense 
of the word, but not only invariably 
keeps the supply of the market 
greater than the demand, but exposes 
the teas to sale under such statutory 
regulations a8 secures an abundant 
supply of that article at fair prices 
to the consumers. 

The average quantity exposed for 
sale has greatly increased of late 
years. 


The Quantity sold, on an average of three years, 
from 1814 to 1817, was, 25,028,000 lbs. 
But from 1827 to 1829, 28,017,000 lbs. 


And it is stated in the Report by the 
House of Commons, “ The principle 
to which the Company look in deter- 
mining what quantity to offer for 
sale, is the amount of deliveries, and 
the quantity sold at the previous 
sale. The supply is said to have more 
than kept pace with the demand, con- 
siderable quantities of tea offered 
having been withdrawn in conse- 
quence of no advance having been 
offered on the upset price ; when the 
Company augmented their supply, 
on a complaint of the Scotch deal- 


ers some years ago, the same dealers 
complained of the increase, owing to 
their interest being affected by the 
reduction of the price of their stock 
in hand.” 

While the trade with China in the 
hands of the Company has been con- 
stantly increasing of late years, that 
of the Americans, under the gui- 
dance of the Free Traders, has been 
as steadily diminishing. The Ame- 
rican exports and imports to China 
will demonstrate this. 





Imports. Exports. 

1818-19—dollars, 10,017,000 9,041,000 
1826-27— 3,843,000 4,363,000 
Falling off, . 6,163,000 5,677,000 


Thus, there is a diminution in the 
American trade to Canton between 
1818 and 1826, of nearly Twelve 
Millions of Spanish dollars.* 

‘3 But not only has the quantity im- 
ported by the Americans been fall- 
ing off of late years, but the price of 


tea in their hands has been rising; 
while the East India Company has 
been at once lowering their prices 
and increasing their supply. The 
following Table places this in a clear 
point of view. 


Quantity and Price of East India Teas sold in London. 


1810—23,548,000 Ibs. 
1813—24,424,000 Ibs. 
1819—25,492,000 Ibs. 
1824—26,523,000 Ibs. 
1826—27,700,0(0 Ibs. 
1828—28,230,000 Ibs. 


L.3,896,000 
=< 3,896,871 
a 3,489,000 
3,741,000 
3,485,000 
3,286,000 





* British Relations with China, p. 95. 
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Thus, in 1828, the public received 
five millions more pounds of tea, and 
paid for the whole L.500,000 less 
than in 1810. 

Contrast this with the American 


Teas. 1820. 1821. 

s. d. s. d. 

Hyson, . fa eS 
Young Hyson, 1 11 1 10 
Hyson Skin, . 1 2 1 2 
Souchong, . Bal 1 3 


‘Thus the price of tea has been 
constantly wane in America at the 
time when it has been constantly 
falling in this country. 

The solution of this seeming para- 
dox, so contrary to the dogmas of 
free trade now so fashionable, is to 
be found in the combined wisdom 
and liberality with which the pro- 
ceedings of the Company have been 
conducted, and the great experience 
they have acquired in the conduct 
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prices during the last ten years un- 
der the Free Trade, taken from Mr 
Crawford’s book, one of the most 
vehement opponents of the Com- 


pany. 


1824. 1826. 1828, 1829. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. a. & 
210 27 2 & 27 
3 8 3 3 2 3 2 3 
2 3 l 5 2 
| 1 6 © ae 


capital employed on it, and the total 
profit received is just L.670,000 a- 
year.* This is not more than must 
be received by private traders who 
engage in the trade; and what Great 
Britain has received, without any 
loss, for allowing it to remain in the 
hands of the Company, is the magni- 
ficent and unexampled Empire of 
India, 

Such are a few of the considera- 
tions, which it is important that the 


of that department of business, from public should have in view in the dis- 
the skill of the officers intrusted ‘cussions on the renewal of the Char- 
with its management, and the un- ter which are about to take place. 
bounded credit of the body carrying Never, save only when the Reform 





it on. 

The sales of tea by the East India 
Company are minutely regulated by 
several acts of Parliament. The 24 
Geo. III. c. 38, obliges the Company 
to have always on hand, in London, a 
quantity of tea equal to one year’s 
consumption, and to charge as an 
addition to the prime cost only 
freight according to a regulated 
charge ; interest on the one year’s 
stock in hand, insurance and ware- 
house charges, &c. Experience has 
now proved, that under these regu- 
lations, tea has been furnished to 
the inhabitants of this country ata 
cheaper rate than to other countries 
by the efforts of private traders. 

It results from these considera- 
tions, that the China monopoly costs 
the nation literally nothing. This 
calumniated branch of .commerce 
yields only 14 per cent profit on the 


Bill was under discussion, were such 
important interests at issue, and 
never have such efforts been made to 
mislead the public mind. The pre- 
sent system has worked admirably 
well for this country, for the East, 
for the human race. All is now at 
stake ; one false step now taken is 
irretrievable. We cannot conclude 
better than in the admonitory words 


_which Mr C. Grant addressed to the 


British Parliament on a former occa- 
sion, when the same interests were 
at stake. ‘ Let us remember, that 
if we once embark on a system of 
speculation, it will not be easy to 
retrace our steps: If the experiment 
be once made it is made for all. If 
we once break down those ram- 
parts, within which we have in- 
trenched the security and the very 
existence of the Indian people, we 
can never rebuild the ruins.” 





* Minutes of Evidence, 1831, p. 197. 


+ Hansard, xxvi. 439, 
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Female Characters of Scripture. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF SCRIPTURE, CONTINUED. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 
Vil. 
THE ANNUNCIATION, 


Low.lest of women, and most glorified ! 
In thy still beauty sitting calm and lone, 
A brightness round thee grew—and by thy side, 
Kindling the air, a Form ethereal shone, 
Solemn, yet breathing gladness.—From her Throne 
A Queen had risen with more imperial eye, 
A stately Prophetess of Victory 
From her proud Lyre had struck a Tempest’s tone, 
For such high tidings as to Thee were brought, 
Chosen of Heaven! that hour :—but Thou, oh! Thou, 
Ev’n as a flower with gracious rains o’erfraught, 
Thy Virgin head beneath its crown didst bow, 
And take to thy meek breast th’ all holy word, 
And own Thyself the Handmaid of the Lord. 


Vill. 
THE SONG OF THE VIRGIN, 


Yes, as a sun-burst flushing mountain-snow, 

Fell the celestial touch of fire ere long 
On the pale stillness of thy thoughtful brow, 

And thy calm spirit lightened into song. 

Unconsciously perchance, yet free and strong 
Flewed the majestic joy of tuneful words, 

Which living harps the quires of Heaven among 
Might well have linked with their divinest chords. 
Full many a strain, borne far on glory’s blast, 
Shall leave, where once its haughty music pass’d, 

No more to memory than a reed’s faint sigh ; 
While thine, O childlike Virgin ! through all time 
Shall send its fervent breath o’er every clime, 

Being of God, and therefore not to die. 


IX. 
THE PENITENT ANOINTING CHRIST’S FEET. 


THERE was a mournfulness in Angel eyes, 
That saw thee, Woman! bright in this world’s train, 
Moving to Pleasure’s airy melodies, 
Thyself the Idol of the enchanted strain. 
But from thy Beauty’s garland, brief and vain, 
When one by one the rose-leaves had been torn, 
When thy heart’s-core had quivered to the pain 
Through every life-nerve sent by arrowy scorn ; 
When thou didst kneel to pour sweet odours forth 
On the Redeemer’s feet, with many a sigh, 
And showering tear-drop, of yet richer worth 
Than all those costly balms of Araby ; 
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Then was there joy, a song of joy in Heaven, 
For thee, the child won back, the penitent forgiven ! 


X. 
MARY AT THE FEET OF CHRIST. 


Ox ! blest beyond all Daughters of the Earth! 

What were the Orient’s thrones to that low seat, 
Where thy hushed spirit drew celestial mirth ? 

Mary! meek Listener at the Saviour’s feet! 

No feverish cares to that divine retreat 
Thy woman’s heart of silent worship brought, 

But a fresh childhood, heavenly Truth to meet, 
With Love, and Wonder, and submissive, Thought. 
Oh! for the holy quiet of thy breast, 

Midst the world’s eager tones and footsteps flying ! 

Thou, whose calm soul was like a well-spring, lying 
So deep and still in its transparent rest, 

That ev’n when Noontide burns upon the hills, 
Some one bright solemn Star all its lone mirror fills, 


XI. 
THE SISTERS OF BETHANY AFTER THE DEATH OF LAZARUS. 


One grief, one faith, O sisters of the Dead! 
Was in your bosoms—thou, whose steps, made fleet 
By keen hope fluttering in the hearts which bled, 
Bore thee, as wings, the Lord of Life to greet; 
And thou, that duteous in thy still retreat 
Didst wait his summons—then with reverent love 
Fall weeping at the blest Deliverer’s feet, 
Whom ev’n to heavenly tears thy woe could move. 
And which to Him, the All-seeing and All-just, 
Was loveliest, that quick zeal, or lowly trust ? 
Oh! question not, and let no law be given 
To those unveilings of its deepest shrine, 
By the wrung spirit made in outward sign : 
Free service from the heart is all in all to Heaven. 


8 
xIl. 


THE MEMORIAL OF MARY. 


Tuov hast thy record in the Monarch’s hall ; 
And on the waters of the far mid sea; 

And where the mighty mountain-shadows fall, 
The Alpine hamlet keeps a thought of thee: 
Where’er, beneath some Oriental tree, 

The Christian traveller rests,—where’er the child 
Looks upward from the English mother’s knee, 

With earnest eyes in wondering reverence mild, 

There art thou known ;—where’er the Book of Light 

Bears hope and healing, there, beyond all blight, 
Is borne thy memory, and all praise above: 

Oh! say what deed so lifted thy sweet name, 

Mary ! to that pure silent place of Fame ? 

One lowly offering of exceeding Love. 
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XIII. 





THE WOMEN OF JERUSALEM AT THE CROSS, 


Lixe those pale stars of tempest-hours, whose gleam 
Waves calm and constant on the rocking mast, 

Such by the Cross doth your bright lingering seem, 
Daughters of Zion! faithful to the last! 
Ye, through the darkness o’er the wide earth cast 

By the death-cloud within the Saviour’s eye, 
Ev’n till away the Heavenly Spirit pass’d, 

Stood in the shadow of his agony. 

O blessed Faith! a guiding lamp, that hour, 

Was lit for Woman’s heart; to her, whose dower 
Is all of love and suffering from her birth : 

Still hath your act a voice—through fear, through strife, 

Bidding her bind each tendril of her life, 

To that which her deep soul hath owned of holiest worth. 





Weeper! to thee how re a Morn was given, 
After thy long, long vigil of Despair, 

When that high voice which burial-rocks had riven, 
Thrilled with immortal tones the silent air ! 
Never did clarion’s royal blast declare 

Such tale of victory to a breathless crowd, 

As the deep sweetness of one word could bear 

Into thy heart of hearts,O woman! bowed 

By strong affection’s anguish !—one low word— 

“ Mary !”—and all the triumph — from Death 

Was thus revealed! and Thou, that so hadst err’d, 
So wept, and been forgiven, in trembling faith 

Didst cast thee down before th’ all conquering Son, 

Awed by the mighty gift thy tears and love had won! 


XIV. 
MARY MAGDALENE AT THE SEPULCHRE, 


xv. 
MARY MAGDALENE BEARING TIDINGS OF THE RESURRECTION, 


Tren was a task of glory all thine own, 
Nobler than e’er the still small voice assigned 
To lips, in awful music making known 
The stormy splendours of some Prophet’s mind. 
“ Christ is arisen !”—By thee, to wake mankind, 
First from the Sepulchre those words were brought ! 
Thou wert to send the mighty rushing wind 
First on its way, with those high tidings fraught— 
“ Christ is arisen !’—Thou, thou, the sin-enthralled, 
Earth’s outcast, Heaven’s own ransomed one, wert called 
In human hearts to give that rapture birth :— 
Oh! raised from shame to brightness !—there doth lie 
The tenderest meaning of His ministry, 
Whose undespairing Love still owned the Spirit’s worth. 
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ANTWERP, 


Ir sinks at last, that banner, which to raise 
The dauntless seaman clombe aloft in vain, * 
And heedless of the bomb’s descending blaze, 
Or thickest volley’d grapeshot’s iron rain, 
Nail’d to the staff his country’s flag again : 
Careless of limb or life’s adventured loss 
As he who, from the high mast-head of Spain, 
Bore off the ensign she had dared to toss 
On free-born Zealand’s gale, the red Burgundian cross. 


Who that surveys the scene may rightly spell 
What various feelings every bosom sway, 
When forth from Antwerp’s shattered citadel 
Its stern defenders sadly take their way ? 
Sadly but proudly. While in mute array 
The bands of France receive them; not with hail 
Of shout or scoff, but as the brave who pay 
That reverence which the brave can never fail 
To yield where valour sinks, by fortune forced to quail. 


Yes, ye do well, who view that scene, to bare 
The head, like those who round an unfilled grave 
In reverence crowd. And that France does not spare 
The victor’s honours to the vanquish’d brave : 
More honours France, than all that numbers gave 
Of triumph to her else successless bands— 
Insult and scorn befit the Belgian slave 
Who sheathed his sword of lath, while foreign brands 
Won from the free the soil where now that slave commands. 


Disarmed, but not dishonoured, to the shore 
Forth from their ruined ramparts as they file, 
The spirits of their fathers who upbore 
Their country’s sinking weight, when force and guile 
Were leagued as now against her, watch the while, 
Tracing their progress; o’er the ruin made 
In Alva’s towers, the chiefs of Nassau smile,t 
While on the Tuscan artist’s esplanade, 
Sire of his country, stalks the silent hero’s shade. 





* Vide General Chassé’s dispatch. The feat alluded to in the concluding lines of - 
the stanza, was twice performed by a Dutch seaman in the war of independence. 
Once in the action in the Zuyderzee, in which Bossi, admiral of the Spanish and 
Belgian fleet, was defeated and taken, and afterwards in an action of equal import- 
ance in the Scheldt. The ensign of the Spanish fleets, at this period, was the red 
cross of Burgundy. 

+ It is hardly necessary to state that the citadel of Antwerp was originally con- 
structed by Alva. The engineer Paciotto or Pacheco, who planned its defences, had 
followed Alva from Savoy, having been lent by the reigning Duke of that state, in 
whose service Alva found him, for the purpose of the expedition to the Netherlands. 
It is said that he was nearly related to Alva. His fate is alluded to in a subsequent 
stanza and note. 

+ William of Nassau, the great founder of the Dutch Republic, was notorious for 
the steadfast taciturnity with which he matured in his own bosom his schemes for 
the salvation of his country. The difficulties with which he had to contend, and 
his repeated failures in his attempts to cope with the superier power of Spain by land, 
are so well known, that it is unnecessary to confirm the allusions of the text by de- 
tailed reference to history. 
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He, too, was oft outnumbered, mastered, foiled ; 
His simple arm, against the mightiest state 
The world contained, sunk powerless. Yet he toiled 
Unshaken onwards. Nor could adverse fate, 
Zuniga’s* craft, nor Alva’s arms abate 
. .. That strength which, like Antzeus to the strife, 
Rose from the earth it touched, ti!] Parma’s hate, 
Backed by absolving Rome, had edged the knife, - 
And treason closed in blood brave William’s patriot life. 


Young Adolph} next, who, with his worthiest foe, 
Shared in a common tomb the soldier’s rest, 
When old Winschoten’s marsh-fed stream ran slow, 
With corpses clogged, and many a Spaniard’s crest 
Sank in the sullen deeps. For Victory blest 
With her young martyr’s blood that earliest fight, 
Although her orb delusive in the west 
Set for a season. While the Spaniards’ might, 
With recreant Belgium joined, was all too strong for right. 


Adventurous Louist{ follows, who sustained 

Holland’s young freedom, while from Hainault’s hold 
All Alva’s arms he occupied, and drained 

The torrent o’er her fields which else had rolled.— 
Less than his silent kinsman skilled to mould 

Each scheme with caution, craft with force to blend; 
His brow less thoughtful, and his smile less cold. 

In him the meanest soldier mourned a friend, 

When on Nimeguen’s heath he found his unrecorded end. 


The Boyzots twain,§ a death-united pair— 
Once known for rescued Leyden’s high renown, 





* Louis Requesens de Zuniga, Alva’s successor in the vice-government of the Ne- 
therlands. 

+ Adolphus, younger brother of the House of Nassau. He fell in the battle of 
Win<choten in Frizeland, the first action of consequence which took place in the war 
of independence. His brother Louis commanded the insurgents, and Count D'Arem- 
berg the forces of Spain. The Jatter was killed, aud was interred with his young 
antagonist, Adolph, in the neighbouring convent of Heiliger See. D'Aremberg was 
a nobleman of much merit, and his loss was regretted by friends and foes. The affair 
of Winschoten was an echauffourée of little consequence, further than as an auspicious 
commencement of the contest. The Spaniards obtained soon afterwards sanguinary 
revenge in the battle of Jemmingen, where Louis was totally defeated by Alva. 

¢ Louis, second only to his brother in his achievements for the cause of liberty. 
By the surprise of Mons, in 1572, he diverted Alva from marching upon Holland, 
which country, encouraged by the casual successes of the Water Gueuses, had just 
thrown off the yoke, and must have fallen an easy victim. He endured a long siege, 
and obtained a brilliant capitulation, and before Mons had surrendered, Holland was 
in a state of organized resistance not to be suppressed by force of arms. No single 
exploit contributed so palpably to the great final result of the war as this apparently 
rash but well-planned enterprise of Louis. He fell in 1574, at the battle of Mook, 
near Nimeguen, together with his brother Henry, and Duke Christopher of the 
Palatinate. The manner of their deaths was never ascertained, and their bodies 
were never recognised. 

§ The Boyzots, Charles and Louis. The latter was illustrious for the principal 
of the naval victories, by which, early in the contest, the supremacy of the northern 
seas was wrested from Spain. He ulso conducted the memorable enterprise for 
raising the siege of Leyden, which was effected by inundating the surrounding 
country. His brother was less distinguished in the field, but was much employed 
in diplomatic affairs of moment by Orange. They both fell in battle, nearly at the 
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Gained when upon the leaguering Spaniards’ Jair 
Heaven loosed its storms, and poured its waters down. 
And the pale inmates of that hungered town, 
Girt with the rural wreath his victor brow, 
Who bade the barrier-bursting waters drown 
The Spaniards’ lines, and urged his saviour prow 
Where cattle late had grazed, and peasants drove the plough. 


There eager Treslong* stands, the first who launched 
His country’s cradled freedom on the tide, 
And with the pleasant balm of vengance staunched 
Her gaping wounds, when Alva’s kinsman cried + 
In vain for mercy. While the tyrant’s pride, 
Humbled by those he scoffed at in his hour 
Of brief success, saw the Sea-Beggar ride 
The enfranchised Meuse, and the black standard lour, 
The patriot pirate’s flag, from conquered Flushing’s tower. 


These were the men, unshaken to the last, 
No danger daunted, no defeat could quell ; 
They spent no fruitless sorrow for the past, 
Though Leyden trembled, and though Haarlem fell. 
They bade the lisping voice of freedom swell, 
Till with recover’d strength she learn’d to fling 
Back on its savage source the murderer’s yell 
O’er Egmont raised, until their bigot King 
Shook in Segovia’s shades to hear its echoes ring. 


Then, ye, despair not, whom the artillery’s wrath 

Has spared for fields perchance to come. Your sires 
With their approving smile pursue your path. 

Leave then, without a sigh, the slave who hires 
The sword he could not wield, to quench the fires 

He dared not light, with trembling step to thread 
The maze of ruin, ’mid the funeral pyres 

Of your brave comrades. Reckless let him tread,— 

Such conqueror’s step as his cannot molest the dead. 





same time, in.]575, and in the same scene of action, the province of Zealand. Charles 
was killed in opposing the Spanish invasion of the isle of Schonwen. Louis was 
drowned in an enterprise for the relief of Zierickzee, besieged by tie Spaniards. 

* John of Blois, named Treslong, author and prime agent in the capture of the 
Brill, in 1572, by the Water Gueuses. This exploit originated rather in the accident 
of weather, which had driven the Gueuses, banished from the ports of England by 
Elizabeth, into the mouth of the Meuze, than in any previous design of the free- 
Looters. It was the signal for insurrection in Holland, which, since the repeated 
failures of Orange in the field, had remained in complete subjection to Spain. 

+ Paciotto mentioned above. He was employed at Flushing, in the construction 
of a citadel similar to that erected at Antwerp, and, arriving at the moment when 
the city, following the example cf the Brill, had just surrendered to the insurgents, 
under Treslong, he was taken prisoner, and Jed to instant executien. He prayed 
hard for mercy, or, at least, for a Jess ignominious death than that of the gallows, but 
a brother of his captor had fallen on the scaffold by Alva’s order, and it was known 
- Paciotto was the favourite, if not the near relation, of the tyrant. He was 

anged. 
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SONG OF THE WATER GUEUSE.* 


Tue beggars’ band that walks the land 
May roam the dale and lea, 

But freer still from man’s command 

_ Are those that walk the sea. 

The landsman sues; but to refuse 
He leaves the rich man free. 

But none deny the Water Gueuse— 
The Beggar of the Sea! 





Nor corn, nor grain, has he the pain 
To purchase or to till, 
And Spanish churls their wines must drain 
The Beggar’s flask to fill. 
His robes are roll’d with many a fold 
Of canvass white and fine ; 
His wallet is the good ship’s hold, 
His staff the mast of pine. 


By land the brave, foul fortune’s slave, 
May meet, by her decree, 

The headsman’s stroke, the traitor’s grave 
Beneath the gallows-tree ; 

But ne’er to kneel before that steel 
Shall be the Gueuse’s lot, 

Or writhing in mid air to feel 
The suffocating knot. 


If foes prevail, not ours to quail 
Or sue for grace to Spain ; 

Our ensign to the mast we nail 
And fire the powder-train, 

Nor ours to rest in earth unblest 
Or rot beneath the turf, 

Old Ocean takes us to his breast, 
And wraps us in his surf. 





And now to trowl one lusty bowl 
Before we mount the wave, 
Here’s rest to gallant Egmont’s + soul, 
Health to the living brave ! 
While conquest’s fame gilds Nassau’s name,— 
That leader of the free,— 
No chain can bind, no threat can tame, 
The Beggar of the sea! 





* When the Dutch first revolted against the yoke of Spain, the courtiers at Brus- 
sels called them, in contempt, “ Des Gueux”—beggars. These insurgents, like the 
Roundheads in England, and Sansculottes in France, accepted the nickname as a title 
of honour ; the maritime insurgents called themselves Les Gueux de Mer, Sea-beggars ! 

+ On a temporary success of the Spaniards, the Prince of Orange and the Count of 
Egmont, the patriot leaders, debated what they personally should do. The Prince, 
who had no faith in Spanish mercy, resolved to emigrate; Egmont resolved to stay. 
On parting, the Count said, “ Adieu, Prince sans terre.” Nassau rejoined, ‘ Adieu, 
Comte sans téte,” The Prince judged rightly. Egmont was brought to the block ! 
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ON POOR’S LAWS, AND THEIR INTRODUCTION INTO IRELAND. 


TE highest civilisation of the 
world is produced by Lazour in- 
structed by knowledge. We take 
the word from the great applications 
of human strength and skill to fa- 
shion or bring into service the gross 
substances of material nature. But 
we must extend its acceptation to 
comprehend all exertion of the 
powers of action with which we are 
endowed. If it is labour to til], and to 
build, the work of the artist who 
produces on the canvass, or from the 
marble, the delicate forms of beauty, 
is labour also. And not this only, 
of which the products are material- 
ly embodied and visible, but the 
tientand silentmeditation of the philo- 
sopher, and the legislator, the thought 
which discovers the laws that govern 
the operations of nature, or imagines 
those necessary to rule the actions 
of men, must the same deno- 
mination. These are all exertions 
of the personal powers of the human 
being, directed to an end: an end 
suggested by his wants and desires, 
whether those wants be of his bodily 
frame, connected with its preserva- 
tion, of the frame of the social body, 
connected with the same object— 
those desires of the senses satisfied 
with material products, or of the in- 
tellectual faculties, craving for “ an- 
gels’ food.” 

Whether then we look to the high- 
est or lowest condition of human life, 
we know of no other fund from which 
its necessaries and convenienges are 
derived but labour. In the one case 
the labour itself is painfully visible, 
and obtruded upon our eyes, in the 
same unvarying severity; while the 
products, at once scanty and perish- 
able, are scarcely apparent to the 
visitors who chance to touch on those 
remote coasts, and who leave them 
almost in ignorance of the means by 
which the nation prolongs its mise- 
rable existence. In the other, the la- 
bour is often invisible, or when not 
80, appears under such modifications 
and transformations of an endless 
and multifarious machinery, that we 
think not of the toil of the human 
labourers, but of the wonderful com- 
mand which they have gained for 


their own purposes over the process 


ses of nature, while on all sides arise 
stupendous and enduring works with 
which we have been always so fa- 
miliar, that they seem to us almost 
self-created in their magnificence. 
The spirit of labour, keen and sleep- 
less, is at work day and night, and 
human beings here, too, are toiling 
perhaps but for scanty bread. Here, 
too, amid all this splendid outward 
shew, there is care, fear, anxiety, hun- 
ger, thirst, and disease, hastening on 
to death under the heat of forge or 
furnace, more fatal than the sun- 
stroke or the blast of the desert, for 
it is still from that same great fund, 
Labour, that congregated myriads are 
seeking to derive the necessaries and 
conveniences of life,—necessaries 
and conveniences the same in kind 
still as to the dwellers on those in- 
hospitable shores; for it is still the 
same great animal appetites which 
desire them, but along with those 
appetites are now rioting or raging a 
whole host of passions to that other 
condition whol y unknown, that have 
pressed into their service all the 

owers of intellect, and that bound- 
ess by their very being, shall never 
be at rest while imagination can 
dream of new luxuries, or genius 
devise new schemes by which those 
luxuries may be prodigally poured 
into the insatiate bosom of beings, 
who, in the pride of the arts and 
sciences by which they have sub- 
jected the kingdoms of nature to their 
dominion, would fain believe them- 
selves to be little less than gods upon 
this earth! 

In this complicated and various 
scene of things, we are led to enquire 
into the principle of that extraordi- 
nary power which we find to have 
been developed. We find in society 
thus completed in its constitution, 
an intricacy of structure which it is 
hardly possible for us to follow out 
—a mighty whole, harmoniously ad- 
justed, of innumerable dissimilar 

arts. What is the principle that 
inds together in useful and perfect 
union these dissimilar parts? It is 
the same which has imparted tolabour, 
once rude and feeble, its marvellous — 
matured powers; the separatién of 


the different works of society from 
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one another, the resolution of every 
work into the manifold distinct pro- 
cesses of which it is the aggregate, 
and the distribution to the different 
members of the society of these se- 
veral works, or of these dissevered 
portions of its complex works, thus 
to each allotting his peculiar office ; 
but under such a law of universal 
mutual interchange, that the part ta- 
ken by each is for the benefit of all, 
and the separate but not independent 
task which he discharges, becomes 
his concurrent contribution to the 
common undertaking for the com- 
mon good. 

It is into the heart of this system 
that we must look, before we can be 
qualified to understand what legisla- 
tive wisdom and humanity may be 
able to do for the well-being of the 
vast multitudes of our brethren by 
whose labour it is kept in life. Its 
pulsations must be frequently felt 
and counted—but that is not enough; 
medical, which in this case is moral, 
science, must study the causes of 
health and disease; and the anti- 
dotes and remedies which are thus 
discovered, it is the duty of the state 
to apply. True that there is danger 
of adopting the advice of quacks 

retending to be physicians; but so 
is there at every bedside in hall or 
hovel. 

In contemplating such a vast and 
complicated system as that by which 
the wealth of this country has been 
created and is upheld, intellect and 
imagination are alike impressed by 
the grandeur of the spectacle, and 
elated by the idea of a self-working 
mighty machine. It is beautiful—it 
is noble—wheel within wheel are all 
instinct with spirit—and by attempt- 
ing to interfere in any way with its 
operations, it is said you will but 
disorder or impede their natural and 
inevitable play, which depends on 
principles beyond your control, and 
rejoices in perfect freedom. Let it 
alone. Should evils sometimes shew 
themselves so as to afflict your eyes, 
they will soon cure themselves; and 
after a period of suffering, which by 
striving to shorten, legislation will 
be sure to prolong, all will be well 

n, and transient miseries for- 
gotten by the waking worky - day- 
world, like a succession of idle and 
uglf dreams. — 

All this is yery fine talking—but 
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we do not find that it has made much 
permanent impression on the public 
mind in any Christian land. An en- 
lightened humanity regards such 
doctrine at best with suspicien—and 
places more faith in the simple dic- 
tates of the moral sense and religion, 
than in the elaborate deductions of 
a science of which the very elements 
are yet unascertained, and are seen 
floating about in a chaos of incon- 
sistences, contradictions, and repul- 
sions, to the doubt and dismay even 
of its most erudite doctors, who are 
now, to the sore discredit of philo- 
sophy, buffeting each other, after 
the fashion of a quarrel among the 
inmates of a blind asylum. 

Of this science one of the mostinto- 
lerant and intolerable dogmas is—or 
was—that there must, on no account, 
be any Legal Provision for the Poor. 
To doubt or deny that dogma, was 
by the self-dubbed doctors held suf- 
ficient proof that you were a fool. 
They did not mince the matter— 
fool was the word—and they hinted 
bedlam. Poor’s laws inevitably led 
—they said—to all kinds of impro- 
vidence and profligacy—to the de- 
struction of capital, and of produc- 
tive labour—and to a frightful in- 
crease of pauper population, that 
would in nolong time, likea plague of 
locusts, devour up the land. A Com- 
mittee of the National Assembly, 
appointed to enquire into the’ state 
of the poor of France, described the 
poor’s, laws as La Plaie politique la 
plus dévorante de [ Angleterre; and 
Englishmen in thousands re-echoed 
the calumny of that odious oracle, 
while England by the might of her 
war-sinews was heroically and suc- 
cessfully fighting against France in 
the cause of Freedom. That loath- 
some lie was told in italics in almost 
every treatise on Political Economy 
—and sworn to be the truth. The 
eye was forced to look at it in Mal- 
thus—Ricardo made it his own by 
adoption—and M‘Culloch, of course, 
transferred it to his pages, and sa- 
vagely thrust it down your throat. 
The pack followed their leaders in 
full cry—far from tuneable; and 
cross-bred cur and mangy mongrel 
were all rabidly running down the 


- Poor. ' 


But here at least there has been a 
reaction. For the last two or three 
seasons the subscription-pack has 
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been dwindling away—the head 
huntsman is dead—he who was next 
in rank seems to have retired from 
the field in chagrin or rheumatism— 
and one of the noisiest oe rp 


has turned his spavined hack out to 
grass, and got mounted on a new 
obby for a different pursuit by the 
Governor of the Bank of England. 
In his examination before the 
Select Committee of 1830, on the 
state of the poor in Ireland, Mr M‘ 
Culloch said that “ he was inclined 
to modify the opinion he had given 


before the Irish Committee in 1825 ;- 


that he had then expressed himself as 
hostile to the introduction of poor’s 
laws into Ireland, supposing that it 
would be impossible so to manage 
them but that they would be perni- 
cious; but that farther reflection 
upon their operation in England, as 
far as he had been able to ascertain 
it from studying their history, had 
convinced him that that opinion was 
not well founded, and that poor’s laws 
may be administered so as to be 
made productive of good rather than 
of evil.’ Mr Rice seems not to have 
relished this change of opinion in 
Peter, and tries somewhat spitefully 
to puzzle him on his paradox about 
absenteeism ; but he is no match in 
his Limerick gloves, for the stal- 
wart Gallowegian. In the first part 
of Mr M‘Culloch’s very sensible 
evidence, he freely makes an admis- 
sion of the most extraordinary igno- 
rance up to the 1825, that ever be- 
clouded the understanding of a man 
of common information, on the most 
important subject within the range 
of his own science. Yet, in that 
utter darkness of that long night, 
had he been preaching to the people 
of England against the poor’s law, as 
if its operation had lain before him 
in a blaze of light. He had not, all 
that while, studied those “ contem- 
porary writers of authority, who had 
the best means of forming an accu- 
rate estimate as to the operation of 
the poor’s laws in England, in which 
they state that those laws have 
' tended to decrease the number of cot- 
tages, to lessen the amount of popula- 
tion, and to raise the rate of wages.” 
He then refers the Committee to ex- 
tracts from the Britannia Languens, 
published in 1680, from Alcock’s Ob- 
servations on the poor’s laws, 1752, 
a pamphlet, quoted, as al) the world 
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knows, by Dr Burns, in his History 
of the poor’s laws—from that his- 
tory—from Young’s Farmer Let- 
ters—from his Political Arithmetic 
—from Mr Grave’s speech in the 
House of Commons, 18th April, 
1778—and from Brown’s Agricultu- 
ral Survey of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 1799. All these authori- 
ties were patent to all men ; yet, had 
the Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of London re- 
mained in ignorance of them all up 
to the year 1825! Nor had he the 
candour to tell the Committee, that 
between the 1825 and 1830 (and 
long before it) one and all of those 
authorities had been brought for- 
ward, and insisted on with great abi- 
lity, by many writers in our best pe- 
riodical works, reviews, magazines, 
newspapers, and innumerable pam- 
phiets. 

For many years past, we, ourselves, 
in concert with other abler writers, 
have, on those authorities, and by 
reasonings that needed not their sup- 

ort, defended the principles of the 

inglish poor’s laws ; and Mr M‘Cul- 
loch, in the second edition of his Po- 
litical Economy, (1830,) makes use 
of all the arguments (see especially 
our December Number for 1828) we 
have repeatedly employed, with an 
air of the most ludicrous pomposity, 
as if he were promulgating some 
novel truths that had escaped all 
other optics but his own, and were 
flashed, for the first time, by his 
genius for discovery, upon a startled 
world, 

The views we have so long and so 
earnestly advocated, were plain to all 
capacities, not blinded or distorted 
by that obstinate and darkling wil- 
fulness which is generated by addic- 
tion to some narrow and exclusive 
creed. Who, unless he shuts his eyes 
and his ears, can hinder himself from 
seeing that, in a country like England, 
great numbers of Jabourers must be 
often out of employment? Who 
knows not that our manufacturing la- 
bour depends in a great degree for 
employment on foreign markets, in 
which the demand is for ever fluctu- 
ating ? Who knows not that, in every 
manufacture, there is a tendency to 
outrun consumption ? There cannot, 
according to Say, be a universal’ 

lut. Be it so; but Se gluts 

o the business; and thousands and 
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tens of thousands are ever and anon 
thrown out of bread. And who does 
not know that it is impossible to 
foresee such changes and reversals, 
which often happen all of a sud- 
den, as if in very spite of the most 
confident and contrary predictions ? 
Who does not know, that to say that 
workmen thus flung out of one em- 
ployment may find it in another, is 
contrary to the universally admitted 
principles of the division of labour, 
and of the distribution of capital ? 
Could the many thousands of silk- 
weavers and throwsters, who, in 
1825-6, were reduced to destitution, 
find support to life by change of 
place or of employment? Or the 
many hundreds of thousands of ma- 
nufacturing labourers in 1826, who 
looked like ghosts from thegrave? Mr 
M‘Culloch might—must have known 
all this—long before the 1830; yet 
then it was that for the first time he 
said, “ In the first place it may be ob- 
served that, owing to changes of fa- 
shion, to the miscalculation of produ- 
cers and merchants, those engaged in 
manufacturing employments are ne- 
cessarily exposed to many vicissi- 
tudes; and when their number is so 
very great, as in this country, it is 
quite essential that a resource should 
be provided for their support in pe- 
riods of adversity.” 

Now, whatever may be the effects 
of poor’s laws, good or bad, here are 
multitudes of honest and hard-work- 
ing men, with their wives and child- 
ren, during seasons of frequent re- 
currence, inevitably deprived of the 
means of life by the operation of 
causes inherent in the system of in- 
ternational trade. The poor’s laws 
have nothing to do with the produc- 
tion of such misery; but they have 
every thing to do with its relief. 
How else can such poor be saved 
from starvation? You dare not say 
that they should support themselves 
on their savings—and at the same 
time call yourself a Christian. Will 
you then—and others like you—and 
we grant that you are an average 
human being of the economical class 
—come forward instantly to provide 
them with sustentation? No. It is 
pleasanter to employ your pen than 
your purse. Yet you, and others 
such as you, will subscribe—and your 
subscriptions will be of use—of much 
use—after time spent in setting them 
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agoing, time spent in collecting them, 
time spent in —— how they are 
to be distributed, and time spent in 
giving the relief. During all the time 
made up of these times, multitudes 
are suffering the pangs of hunger, and 
all the moral evils—worse than phy- 
sical — incident to such indigence 
angrily agape for the stinted, and un- 
certain, and tardy alms. And in what 
spirit are they given? Too often 
sullenly—grudgingly— complaining- 
ly; and sometimes the supplies, if 
not exhausted, are stopt at the very 
point perhaps of salvation; and cha- 
rity itself cheated out of its blessing 
and its reward. 

Is this the best and wisest way to 
preserve the national character from 
degradation under the pressure of 
deep distress ? What is this but beg- 
gary? But relief given to such suf- 

erers by the law of the land is not 

alms, We shall not say a syllable 
here about right. It is the law—and 
that is enough, under such circum- 
stances surely, to justify the giving 
and the taking—and to render, too, 
both effectual for the end which is 
righteous as the means, and acknow- 
ledged to be so by all true English 
hearts. 

Mr Barton is a man of that cha- 
racter—and in his Enquiry into the 
Causes of the Depreciation of Agricul- 
tural Labour, expresses sentiments 
which never can be obsolete in a 
Christian land. 

“It is to be remembered,” says 
Mr Barton, “that even those who 
most strongly assert the impolicy 
and injurious tendency of our poor’s 
laws, admit that causes wholly un- 
connected with these laws do, at 
times, depress the condition of the 
labourer. Poor families are often 
thrown into a state of severe neces- 
sity by long-continued illness or un- 
avoidable misfortunes, from which 
it would be impossible for them to 
return to the enjoyment of decent 
competence, if not supported by ex- 
traneous means. It is well known, 
too, that a general rise in the price 
of commodities is seldom immedi- 
ately followed by a rise in the wages 
of country labour. In the meantime, 
great suffering must be endured by 
the whole class of peasantry, if no 
oe provision existed for their 
relief ; and when such a rise of prices 
goes on gradually increasing for a 
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series of years, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the suffering resulting from it 
must be proportionally prolonged. 
The question at issue is simply this: 
whether that suffering be calculated 
to cherish habits of sober and self- 
denying prudence, or to generate a 
spirit of careless desperation ? 

“During these periods of extra- 
ordinary privation, the labourer, if 
not effectually relieved, would im- 
perceptibly lose that taste for order, 
decency, and cleanliness, which had 
been gradually formed and accumu- 
lated, in better times, by the insen- 
sible operation of habit and example. 
And no strength of argument, no 
force of authority, could again instil 
into the minds of a new generation, 
growing up under more prosperous 
circumstances, the sentiments and 
tastes thus blighted and destroyed by 
the cold breath of penury. Every re- 
turn of temporary distress would, 
therefore, vitiate the feelings and 
lower the sensibilities of the labour- 
ing classes. The little progress of 
improvement made in happier times 
would be lost and forgotten. If we 
ward off a few of the bitterest blasts 
of calamity, the sacred flame may be 
kept alive till the tempest be past; 
but if once extinguished, how hard is 
the task of rekindling it in minds 
long inured to degradation and 
wretchedness !” 

We said, a little way back, that no 
man calling himself a Christian could 
dare to affirm, that ali persons be- 
longing to the labouring classes in 
England, were in duty bound to lay 
by, out of their wages, in good or 
moderate times, — to support 
their families in all vicissitudes, 
without assistance from the State. 
Mr Sadler illustrates, with his usual 
eloquence, the gross injustice of such 
a demand on the working classes, 
and its gross folly too—seeing the 
consequences that would inevitably 
ensue from such doctrine being car- 
ried into practice. The wages of la- 
bour have a constant tendency to ac- 
commodate themselves to the actual 
average expenses of those rendering 
it. Therefore,the proposal to the work- 
ing classes that they should dimi- 
nish their daily expenditure in order 
to save money, would only have the 
effect, if attended to universally, of di- 
minishing the remuneration of their 
labour precisely in the same pro- 
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portion as they had diminished their 
comforts—the fact being, that no- 
thing but the spur of necessity oc- 
casions the bulk of mankind to 
labour at all, and they only labour 
up to their necessity. Nothing, 
therefore, he truly says, can be less 
philosophical than the idea of ma- 
king the whole of the labouring 
classes hoarders of money; merito- 
rious instances of it do occur, it 
is true; but they exist only as ex- 
ceptions ; and to render them gene- 
ral, were it possible, would obvious- 
ly defeat the intended purpose, and 
derange the whole social system. 
Take the numbers of the class in 
question as low as you can, and make 
the diminution in their daily expen- 
diture as little as is consistent with 
the plan proposed, and it will be in- 
stantly seen, that if this disinterested 
recommendation could be carried in- 
to effect, asingle year would throw 
millions out of employment, and 
consequently out of bread, and irre- 
trievably ruin the finances of the 
country. 

Mr Sadler deals well with the au- 
dacious doctrine of the hard-heart- 
ed, that the poor should be compel- 
led so to lay up against a time of 
sickness or distress, or loss of em- 
ployment, or, lastly, old age, as not 
to burden the public; or that they 
should otherwise be left to their 
fate. It is indeed shocking to tam 
how people, sitting in easy-chairs at 
blazing firesides, and tables cover” 
with wine and walnuts, will belch 
out opinions on the duties of the 
poor. Sinecurists — pensioners — 
sleeping partners in wealthy con- 
cerns— fat and nearly fatuous elder 
sons who have been providentially 
born to breeches which they never 
could have bought—are all—so they 
dream—uncompromising opponents 
of poor’s laws. Buthow stands it with 
the upper classes—ay, with the 
rich? Are there no poor’s laws for the 
opulent? “Do any of the political 
economists,” asks Mr Sadler, “ who 
make it to the poor, address it to the 
other and higher orders of society, 
where its adoption would be far more 
reasonable, practicable, and just? 
Have any of the political economists, 
who have uttered such vehement 
things — poverty in this particue 
lar, held forth that the Ministers, the 
Chancellors, the Judges, and all other 
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servants of the Crown ;—that all pub- 
lic officers, civil, military, or naval;— 
that all Bishops and ministers of the 
Church, of all orders and degrees; 
1 say, have they proposed, when the 
health of these fails, or they have 
advanced far in years, so as to be no 
longer fully capable of performing 
the duties of their several callings, 
that they should at once resign them, 
and give up their emoluments with- 
out any equivalent, half-pay, pension, 
superannuated allowance, or con- 
sidecsiion whatsoever? Yet most 
of these have private fortunes, 
many of them ample ones; while the 
bounty of the country, in the mean- 
time, enables them to put the saving 
plan into execution, without,’ in 
many instances, sacrificing an iota 
of their personal comforts. But, no: 
it is held quite proper that many of 
these should be continued in the en- 
joyment of their entire incomes till 
death, and that, under one denomi- 
nation or another, nearly all the rest 
should have retiring allowances, 
amounting, on the whole, few as 
their numbers comparatively are, to 
millions. Da pretori; da deinde 
tribuno, as of old; but that the 
wretched should receive any thing,— 
that the poor worn-out hind, who 
has had the misfortune to survive 
his strength, should have a morsel of 
the produce of those fields which 
he has tilled for half a century,—or 
that the cripple who has been maim- 
ed in some of the boasted manufac- 
tories of the country, should be al- 
lowed a few daily pence at the pub- 
lic cost ;—this is the grievance, ac- 
cording to our political economists !” 

We have been speaking hitherto 
chiefly of a. legal provision for the 
poor—not impotent—but thrown 
out of employment—and we have 
but touched, as it were, on argu- 
ments that of themselves leap up ir- 
resistibly to establish the sacred and 
saving power of such institution, at 
once merciful and just. We have 
said little, except by necessary im- 

lication, of the impotent poor ; and, 
in truth, when the whole subject ia 
tightly viewed, there is no such 
distinction. For it has been well 


‘said by Mr James Butler Bryan, we 


believe, and after him by Mr Poulett 
Scrope, that forty-eight hours of 
want may reduce the strongest la- 
bourer in the prime of life to the 
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condition of a bed-ridden pauper. 
Many thousand able-bodied men, 


willing to work, may thus, in a short 
time, become feeble wretches, un- 
able to withdraw the point of a pick- 
axe from the temacious clay, or to 
drive it into the hard gravel. But 
adopting the ordinary distinction, 
what say you to depriving or with- 
holding from the sick, lame, blind, 
palsied, aged pauper, all assistance 
but what voluntary charity shall af- 
ford? Certainly these are the very 
persons whom voluntary contribu- 
tions will most relieve; and there- 
fore, for them a compulsory provi- 
sion (as it is called) must, to all who 
are for abolishing it, be worst of all, 
because most opposed to the natu- 
ral operation of the best sentiments 
of the human heart. But here we 
meet, as might have been expected, 
with the strangest inconsistencies 
and contradictions in the creed of 
charity. Many who will not that the 
law should afford any relief to people 
dying of hunger from being thrown 
out of employment, are afraid to ex- 
clude from its protecting care the 
cripple and the blind; and they ap- 
prove of that Christian clause in the 
43 of Elizabeth, which says, they and 
others in circumstances equally ca- 
lamitous shall not be suffered to 
perish. Others are for excluding 
even such helpless beings from the 
protection of a poor’s law, but they 
are well-disposed towards charitable 
institutions, such as infirmaries, dis- 
pensaries, and asylums. There isan 
essential distinction, they say, be- 
tween want and disease, and the in- 
stitutions to relieve them; but they 
have wofully failed in establishing it. 
Legal and compulsory provisions 
for, the relief of want, they argue, 
multiply their objects—those for the 
relief of disease diminish theirs; 
taking for granted the very pointin 
dispute! But grant even that it were 
so, would that be a good Christian 
reason against relieving want? Here 
are fifty men, women, and children, 
dying of want. They are saved from 
starvation, and ten more are thereby 
broughton the poor’s list, who other- 
wise might or might not have been 
able to support themselves? Must 
we, because that may happen, or 
does happen, suffer the fifty to shift 
for themselves, to suffer all the 
miseries of indigence—because, if 
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we do relieve them, the fifty may 
become sixty, and we shall have to 
assist them all? Weak and worth- 
less persons there always will be to 
apply for relief from all charities, 
public and private, voluntary or 
compulsory; such is human nature; 
but the evil must be put up with, and 
guarded against to the best of our 
~—— and prudence; we must not 

e deterred from doing our duty to 
the honest indigent from fear—even 
if well-grounded—of too often being 
thereby brought under the necessity 
of comprehending along with them 
not a few of the vile and base. 
People will not break their legs, or 
put out their eyes to get into an in- 
firmary, therefore build infirmaries ; 
but people will sometimes be lazy 
and proiligate, trusting to a poor’s 
law, therefore let there be no poor’s 
laws! And that passes for sound logic 
with men of science! for sound 
charity with the humane! 

Mr Scrope expresses himself very 
strongly, on this point, against the 
Political Economists. “ They would 
refuse,” he says, “ aught to the 
poor which can for an instant of time 
stand between them and that utter 
destitution which is expected to 
teach them to keep their numbers 
within the demand for their labour, 
and which, at all events, would kill 
them off down to the desirable limit. 
Alms-houses, lying-in-hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, private charity, are al] to 
this sect equal objects of dislike.” 

“ But their abhorrence is reserved 
for a poor’s law, for any law which 
should secure a home, employment, 
and security from absolute starvation 
to the well-disposed natives of this 
wealthy land. Evenin England it is 
to them intolerable. ‘ Abolish it, 
they say, ‘and all will be well. Let 
there be no resource for the sick, 
the maimed, the aged, the orphan, 
and the destitute, but mendicancy. Do 
not, however, think of relieving men- 
dicants! For by giving to one beggar 
you make two. Let the poor main- 
tain the poor as long as they can ; 
and when their last crust has been 
shared amongst them, let all starve 
together. This will teach them not 
to marry, until the rich want more ser- 
vants, ” 

This, at first sight, seems rather an 
overstatement. But, if it be so, it is 
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because of the contradictions and in- 
consistencies that are heard clashing 
in the creed of the political econo- 
mists, Undoubtedly Mr Malthus did 
once hold such opinions—whatever 
he may do now—as are here subjec- 
ted to these indignant strictures ; and 
so did Mr M‘Culloch—very nearly so 
—though he has had the good sense 
and feeling to abjure them; and 
sorry are we to be forced to believe 
that they are the opinions of Miss 
Martineau—a lady whom, in spite of 
such aberrations, we regard with 
admiration and respect. Alms-hou- 
ses, lying-in-hospitals, dispensaries, 
and private charity, are not equal ob- 
jects of dislike to all the sect; but 
they ought to be, for it is impossible 
to defend them on any principles not 
impugned equally by all the sect in 
their discussion of the question of 
Poor’s Laws. 

It has been said by the present 
Bishop of Landaff, then the Princi- 
pal of Oriel College, Oxford, in his 
celebrated letter to Mr Peel, “ that 
the fundamental error of the poor’s 
laws is the confusion of moral duty 
with the task of legislation. That what 
all individuals ought to do, it is the 
business of the laws to make them 
do, is a very plausible position, and 
has actually been adopted by some 
of our ablest and most virtuous men. 
But nothing in reality is more falla- 
cious, nothing lesscongruous with the 
nature of man, and with that state of 
discipline and trial which his pre- 
sent existence is clearly designed to 
be. In the first place, it destroys 
the very essence, not only of benevo- 
lence, but of all virtue, to make it 
compulsory ; or, to speak more pro- 
perly, it is a contradiction in terms. 
An action, to be virtuous, must be vo- 
luntary. It requires a living agent to 
give it birth. If we attempt to trans- 


* plant it from our own bosoms to the 


Jaws, it withers and dies. The error is 
fostered by the promiscuous appli- 
cation of words to individuals and to 
the laws, which, in their proper ap- 
plication, belong to the former only. 
We talk of mild, of merciful, of be- 
nevolent, of humane Jaws. The pro- 
fessed object of such laws is to do 
what mild, and merciful, and bene- 
volent men are disposed todo, But 
even to suppose them capable of ef- 
fecting this—yet ? humanity is lost, 
G 
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as soon as the act proceeds from a 
dead letter, not from the spontaneous 
impulse of the individual. And, in 
fact, this endeavour to invest the 
laws with the office of humanity, 
inconsistent and impracticable as it 
is, when attempted from the purest 
motives, dves in reality often origi- 
nate from an imperfect sense of 
moral obligation, and a low degree 
of benevolence in men themselves, 
Absurd as the thought is, when ex- 
pressed in words, man would be 
virtuous, be humane, be charitable, 
by proxy. This, however, not only 
the divine purpose and the declared 
end of our being, but common sense 
itself, forbids. To throw off the 
care of want, and disease, and mi- 
sery, upon the magistrate, is to con- 
vert humanity into police, and reli- 
gion into a statute-book.” 

The sentiments in this passage 
seem, in the following one, borrow- 
ed and translated by Dr Chalmers. 

“ The error of a Poor’s Law consists 
in its assigning the same treatment to 
an indeterminate, which is proper 
only to a determinate virtue. The 
virtue of humanity ought never to 
have been legalized, but left to the 
spontaneous workings of man’s own 
willing and compassionate nature. 
Justice, with its precise boundary 
and well-defined rights, is the fit 
subject for the enactments of the 
statute-book, but nothing can be 
more hurtful and heterogeneous than 
thus to bring the terms or the mini- 
strations of benevolence under the 
bidding of authority * * * * 
could the ministrations of relief have 
been provided by law and justice, 
then compassion may have been dis- 
pensed with as a superfluous part of 
the human constitution, whereas 
the very insertion of such a feeling 
or tendency within us, is proof in it- 
self, of a something separate and ad- 
ditional for it to do; of a distinct 
province in human affairs, within 
which this fine sensibility of the heart 
met with its appropriate objects, and 
by its right acquittal of them, ful- 
filled the design which nature had 
in so endowing us. But by this un- 
fortunate transmutation,—this meta- 
morphosis of a thing of love into a 
thing of law,—this invasion of vir- 
tue beyond its own proper domain 
in the field of humanity, nature 
has been traversed in her arrange« 
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ments, and the office of one human 
faculty has been awkwardly and 
mischievously transferred to an- 
other.” 

With all respect due to such emi. 
nent and excellent men, we demur to 
such reasonings as these, and venture 
to deny that there is in our moral 
nature such a distinction as this be- 
tween the virtues of Justice and Be- 
nevolence—such distinction as this 
between their respective provinces 
in the world of active duties. Grant 
that compassion—sympathy with hu- 
man sufferings and sorrows—is the 
principle which provides the minis- 
trations of relief. Even an instinctive 
and unreasoning sympathy in some 
measure does 80; 


“« His pity gave e’er charity began,” 


is a line that speaks the experience of 
every bosom. But a wisely instruct- 
ed sympathy becomes an almost un- 
impassioned emotion, if we may 
venture to use the word in that sense ; 
and is in truth common Feeling, or 
Sense, or Reason, or Conscience. 
We know and feel by it that it is 
right to lighten a brother’s burden. 
Charity isnot amere humaneimpulse, 
but is thoughtful, and has regard 
to many contingencies for which it 
would provide. * This “ fine sensi- 
bility of the heart,” strengthened by 
strong reflection of the mind, meets 
with its “appropriate objects,” not 
in “ one province of human affairs,” 
but in them all—for its spirit is “wide 
and general as the casing air.” The 
more we know of human affairs, the 
more sadly are we persuaded that 
“its appropriate objects” are very 
pumerous, too numerous to be at all 
times within reach of our individual 
hands, even though they should be 
“open as day to melting charity.” 
But with most of us, engrossed as 
we are with our own cares, hands 
are not thus benignantly open—we 
too often shut them—and, to use a 
vulgar, perhaps, but strong expres- 
sion, become close-fisted. Conscious 
that “ our fine sensibility” is exceed- 
ingly liable to lose its edge and 
temper, we do what we can to pre- 
serve it unimpaired, either by too 
frequent use, or by desuetude, and 
to call in to its aid general rules and 
maxims. To succour the distressed 
it is not necessary that we should be 
under the influence of any very lively 
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compassion ; for we are acquainted 
with the melancholy constitution of 
the lower world. We devise plans 
for the alleviation of sufferings over 
which itis unwise to weep, because 


it is idle; and with composure and 


complacency we leave them benefi- 
cen:ly to effect our benignant pur- 
poses by means that partake of our 
own prudence. We doso on many 
occasions—and having infused the 
spirit of charity into our scheme, we 
allow it to work. Why may not a 
poor’s law, providing for the helpless 
whose faces we never saw, be of this 
gracious kind? Our contributions 
to a public fund do not cease sure- 
ly to be charitable, because our mo- 
nies are not given out of our own 
hand to the same poor persons whom 
otherwise we should have directly 
relieved; nor is our warm benevo- 
lence necessarily transmuted into 
cold justice by being united on pria- 
ciple with thatofour brethren, and the 
sum distributed upon system to the 
poor. It seems to us a strange thing 
to say that under such a humane law 
as this, “compassion may be dis- 
pensed with as a superfluous part of 
the human constitution.” For out of 
that very compassion has arisen the 
law, and to that very compassion 
that law makes a perpetual but not 
importunate appeal. In that fund the 
charities of the nation are consolida- 
ted—and the hearts of the humane 
are at rest. The law was not im- 
posed upon the people—they, through 
the wisdom of their wisest, sought it 
for themselves—nor, when left to 
their own feelings and their own 
judgments, have the people ever been 
impatient of the burden. Charities 
there will always be left entirely free 
to all men—but they will not be 
neglected because they are compara- 
tively few. Should they sometimes 
be neglected, there is a great comfort 
in the knowledge that provision has 
been made for millions ; and with the 
law it is rare indeed that any wretch 
sinks down in inanition and dies.‘ ‘A 
thing of Jaw” may also be “a thing 
of love.” For example—marriage. lt 
1s surely not true that 


* Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment 
flies,” 


Theillustration may seem scarcely 
Serious enough for the occasion. But 
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we can imagine no illustration more 
serious and more to the point. If 
mutual affection between a young 
man and a young woman, “ in that 
distinct province of human affairs, 
where the fine sensibility of the heart 
has met with its appropriate object,” 
be cemented by marriage, then love 
and law are congenial, and so may 
they be when leagued to lighten the 
distresses of others, by “ ministra- 
tion of relief.” What, asks Mr Sad- 
ler, do the poor’s laws form “ but a 
great National Club, or, as our Saxon 
ancestors would have denominated 
it, a Guild, to which all that are qua- 
lified contribute in behalf of the dis- 
tressed members ?” 

We do then most cordially go 
along with Mr Davison in the follow- 
ing beautiful passage, of which the 
sentiments run directly counter to 
those of the Bishop of Landaff and 
Dr Chalmers; and perhaps they will 
find favour in the eyes of many who 
may be less disposed to be per- 
suaded by any thing we can say. 

“The humanity which it was de- 
signed by the original text of the 
main statute upon this subject, to in- 
fuse into the law of the land, is a me- 
morial of English feeling, which has 
a right to be kept inviolate; and its 
just praise will be better understood, 
when it comes to be purified from 
the mistake, which either a careless 
abusive usage, or an unpractised and 
inexperienced policy in the extent of 
its first enactment, may have com- 
bined with it. It is the page of many 
in a book, which has to deal much, 
of necessity, in severer things; and 
there is a spirit of kindness in it, 
particularly fitted to recommend the 
whole authority of Jaw, as a system 
framed for the well-being of its sub- 
jects. I would therefore as soon see 
the best clause of Magna Chartaerased 
from the volume of our liberties, as 
this primary authentic text of human 
legislation from our statute-book. 
And if, in the course of a remote 
time, the establishments of liberty 
and of humanity which we now pos- 
sess are to leave us, and the spirit of 
them to be carried to other lands, I 
trust this one record of them will 
survive, and that charity, by law, will 
be a fragment of English history, to 
be preserved wherever the succes- 
sion of our constitution or religion 
shall go,” 
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Yes—charity by law. Call it not 
on that account—in the common 
sense of the term—compulsory. Let 
us remember Wordsworth’s noble 
lines to Duty. 


** Thou who art Liserty ann Law!” 


The feeling is still free. It is suc- 
cinct, not shackled—and fitter for 
service. Without fear of omission 
or negligence, charity surveys her 
domain. She has a seat, and a scep- 
tre, and subjects—and her power is 
stable. Christianity itself is part of 
the law—yet is its spirit free as the 
breath of heaven. 

Benevolence and Justice thus go 
hand in hand. The humane do not 
feel that their contributiens are less 
voluntary, because given according 
to enlightened regulation; the cal- 
lous have not the face openly to com- 
plain, and become reconciled to gi- 
ving, which, if not under such volun- 
tary control, they would evade; and 
the miser’s self, with heart even more 
withered than his hand, he indeed is 
forced to contribute his mite to the 
relief of those necessities, which 
others, being yet human, painfully 
endure, but which in him are a 
source of unnatural and diseased en- 
joyment. 

Mr Malthus, an elegant and elo- 
quent writer, contrasts strongly with 
the “ forced charity” of poor’s laws, 
which, according to his views, leaves 
no satisfactory impression on the 
mind, and cannot, therefore, have any 
very beneficial effect on the heart 
and affections, that “ voluntary cha- 
rity, which makes itself acquainted 
with the objects which it relieves, 
which seems to feel, and to be proud 
of the bond that unites the rich with 
the poor, which enters into their 
houses, informs itself of their habits 
and dispositions, checks the hopes of 
clamorous and obtrusive poverty, 
with no other recommendations but 
rags, and encourages with adequate 
relief the silent and retiring sufferer, 
labouring under unmerited difficul- 
ties.” We say, “ Peace be to such, and 
to their slumbers peace.” Thousands 
and tens of thousands of such truly 
‘Christian spirits are there this day in 
England. The picture is beautiful, and 
it is true. Nor do they who act thus 
grudge the poor’s rates. Would too 
that all who do pretend to follow Mr 
‘Malthus, were convinced like him of 
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the humanity of their opinions. But 
it is not so. Nine out of ten of them, 
if not compelled to do it, would give 


nothing tothe poor. They are not 
the persons who would play the part 
painted in that captivating picture, 
He is a kind-hearted man; but his 
disciples are in general scrubs. You 
see that in the scurvy shabbiness of 
their sneaking sentences which it 
sickens one’s stomach to read aloud, 
and sends over an audience one uni- 
versal scunner. Mr Malthus quotes 
with high admiration a passage from 
Townsend, than which nothing can 
be imagined more unjust. “ Nothing 
in nature can be more disgusting 
than a parish pay-table, attendant 
upon which, in the same objects of 
misery, are too often found combined 
snuff, gin, rags, vermin, insolence, 
and abusive language ; nor in nature 
can any thing be more beautiful than 
the mild complacency of benevolence, 
hastening to the humble cottage to 
relieve the wants of industry and 
virtue, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, and to soothe the sorrows 
of the widow with her tender or- 
phans; nothing can be more plea- 
sing, unless it be their sparkling eyes, 
their bursting tears, and their uplift- 
ed hands, the artless expressions of 
unfeigned gratitude for unexpected 
favours.” 

This is somewhat too sentimental 
—and in any other writer but a Po- 
litical Economist, such a style would 
meet with little admiration. Snuff 
is not disgusting to Mr Coleridge or 
Christopher North; and so insignifi- 
cant a pleasure might be tolerated 
even toa pauper. Rags are often more 
a misfortune than a sin—and so are 
vermin. Gin, and insolence, and 
abusive language, admit of no de- 
fence; and too common they are at 
such a table. Yet with proper ma- 
nagement they need not be there; 
and of such a table, under proper 
management, ought here to have 
been the picture. For how pret- 
ty the interior of that contrasted 
cottage, and how attractive its in- 
mates! No snuff—no rags—no ver- 
min. Yet in many thousand cot- 


tages, had poor’s laws never been in 
England, would all such nauseous 
nuisances have been plentifully found. 
As for Scotland—let the good Chris- 
tians—male and female—who pay 
charitable visits to the poor in the 
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auld town of Edinburgh, say what 
they see and smell in many of those 
abodes of wretchedness and sin. 
Snuff, tobacco, rags, vermin, gin, in- 
solence, and language worse than 
abusive—enough and to spare. 

Heaven forbid we should even 
seem to say a single syllable in dis- 
paragement of private charities! But 
let us not set the “ disgusting” 
against the “ beautiful.” *Twould be 
easy to do so with far more power- 
ful effect than Mr Townsend. ’Tis 
a false and foolish way altogether of 
treating so sad a subject as misery, 
whether merited or unmerited; and 
no one has told the world so with 
more convincing eloquence than Dr 
Chalmers. 

Neither is it difficult to paint af- 
fecting pictures of virtuous poverty, 
religiously bearing its lot in unre- 
lieved and uncomplaining privacy, 
and in humility, not pride, unac- 
quainted with alms. “ Verily, they 
shall have their reward.” But let us, 
—‘“* because that we have all one 
human heart’”—beware how we load 
with our laudation any “ custom of 
the country,” that would cruelly im- 
pose such endurance on the virtu- 
ous poor. A sad sight it is to the 
eyes ofa Christian, some aged woman, 
who may have seen perhaps far other 
days, wasting away over a cup of 
thin tea and a mouldy crust. She is 
no pauper—not she indeed—and you 
must not insult her with your als. 
Yet, had the “ custom of the coun- 
try,” been to give her—and all like 
her—a claim—a right to relief— 
would it not have been far better, 
and not less beautiful, to see her eat- 
ing her loaf of Love and Law? She 
had not needed then to feel the 
blush of shame on her clayey cheek ; 
for what she ate would have been 
her own as rightfully as any veni- 
sou-pasty ever was theirs, while be- 
ing devoured by the members of the 
Political Economy Club at a Gau- 
deamus. 

And here we cannot do better than 


again quote a noble passage from’ 


Mr Sadler. 

“Tn closing these observations up- 
on the sacred right of the poor to 
relief, as further confirmed by di- 
vine revelation, I must remark that 
this title does not rest upon the foun- 
dation of individual worthiness, nor, 
indeed, does personal demerit abro- 
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gate it; though such circumstances 
may, properly enough, be taken into 
due consideration in its ministration. 
It is placed upon a very different 
basis—upon human suffering, and 
the pleasure of God that it should be 
relieved. If there be one point more 
preeminently clear in our religion 
than another, it is that we are totally 
inhibited from making merit the sole 
passport to our mercy ; the founda- 
tion of the modern code. Every 
precept touching this divine virtue 
instructs us to the contrary, and I 
defy those who hold the opposite 
notion to produce one in their fa- 
vour. A feeling that has to be exci- 
ted by some delicate sentimental 
touches, some Shandean scene, and 
is to be under the guardianship of 
worldly policy, may be the virtue of 
political economy; but this fancy- 
charity has nething in common with 
that disinterested, devoted, unbound- 
ed benevolence, which, as Tertullian 
says, is the mark and brand of Chris- 
tianity. Nor must I omit to add 
that, agreeably to this religion, the 
feelings of the poor are no more to 
be insulted in relieving them. than 
are their wants to be neglected. Mr 
Malthus may, indeed, say, that ‘ de- 
pendent poverty ought to be held 
disgraceful ;? but to save it from 
that disgrace, God has taken poverty 
under his peculiar protection, and it 
remains so connected, in every form 
of religion, throughout the earth. 
‘ Jesus Christ’ (I quote from Tillot- 
son) ‘ chose to be a beggar, that we, 
for his sake might not despise the 
poor :’ or, to use the language of an- 
other distinguished prelate, ‘ he 
seems studiously to have bent his 
whole endeavours to vindicate the 
honour of depressed humanity, to 
support its weakness, to countenance 
its wants, to ennoble its misery, and 
to dignify its disgrace.” 

But have not the poor’s laws de- 
graded—destroyed the English cha- 
racter ? Have they not extirpated ail 
manliness and independence among 
the lower classes, and produced a 
pauper population of unprincipled 
reprobates and coward slaves? Have 
they not deadened all charity among 
the higher classes, in whose barren 
bosoms now lie benumbed and palsy- 
stricken in hopeless torpor, a/? those 
noble and generous feelings that be- 
longed of old, as if by divine right, - 
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to the gentlemen of England? Have 
they not banded by antipathy, in 
“frowning phalanxes,” the tillers and 
the lords of the soil, who, in mu- 
tual abhorrence, are regarded now 
as implacable, because natural ene- 
mies ? Has not da plaie politique, la 
plus dévorante del’ Angleterre, ate like 
acancer into the vitals of herstrength ? 
And is not poor, wasted, worn-out, 
debilitated, staggering, and fainting 
England, just about to lie down and 
die, like a sheep in the rot behind a 
stone wall, amung the horrid hop- 
ping and croaking of ravens, “ saga- 
civus of their quarry from afar?” 
So she may seem to be condition- 
ed, in the drunken dreams of French 
vanity and impudence; and we re- 
member in what horror those pra- 
ting Parisian physicians and surgeons 
who came over to see our Cholera, 
held up their monkey paws at the 
hideous filth and poverty, and profli- 
acy of our Town Poor—bad enough 
in all conscience, we allow, in too 
many a Sunderland. But the Cho- 
lera, though capricious, took a dif- 
ferent view of the subject, and “made 
lanes through largest families” in the 
gay city of the Seine, in a style that 
established its preeminence in dirt 
and disease beyond all the capitals 
of Europe. Strange that, with a 
pauper population, England could 
subsidize the whole Continent—with 
armies of her own native cowards 
drive the Flower of the French, with 
the Bravest of the Brave at their 
head, helter-skelter through all the 
fastnesses of the Peninsula, and right 
over the Pyrenees. How came the 
soil of England to be cultivated as 
Wwe now behold it, by the lazy and 
reluctant hands of slaves? To be 
“intersected in almost every spot by 
a close network of communication, 
by roads, canals, and railroads ?” 
To be more glorious in the accumu- 
lation of her enormous mass of capital 
than ever was Babylon of old, with 
her hanging gardens aslope in the 
sunshine, and towered circumference 
of lofty walls, on which many cha- 
riots could be driven abreast, and 
then abreast gallop through her hun- 
dred gates? “ Who can look to the 
immense amount of the public and 
rivate charities of England, reach- 
ing certainly to upwards of a million 
a-year, and reassert that a peor’s law 
deadens spontaneous charity ?” And 
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how dare the Scotch so much as to 
utter the word “ generosity,” with 
the example of the English before 
their eyes? What subscription was 
ever set agoing for private or public 
——e in Scotland, that did not, 
ike a wounded lizard, drag its short 
length along, and then, suddenly 
stopping, turn over on its back, and 
die in the dust ?—We are a worthy, 
and a rational, and no very immoral 
or irreligious race, but we have a 
better right to pride ourselves on our 
prudence than our benevolence, and 
the whole nation doth too often luok 
like a School of Utilitarians. “ Look 
at Scotland” is still our cry—and 
England does look at her often with 
at least as much admiration as she 
deserves, and sometimes—it must be 
so—in derision of her huge cheek- 
and-jaw-bones, her vulgar draw], and 
her insufferable habits of ratiocina- 
tion, which to that noble race by na- 
ture gifted with intuitions of the 
Joftiest truths must, in their mirth- 
ful moments, afford food for inextin- 
guishable laughter. 
But we dearly love Scotland— 
“ our auld respeckit mither’—and 
dearly doth she love us;—so let 
us with Mr Sadler take a look at 
France. He finely says,—“ When 
she had trampled upon the rights of 
property, public and private, and 
revelled in the spoliation—had put 
down her sacred institutions, and 
filled the land with dismay and suf- 
fering, she seized upon the sacred 
funds which the piety of preceding 
ages had accumulated in behalf of 
suffering humanity, and swept away 
the Hight of the Poor.” After having 
seized their funds, the Comité de Men- 
dicité recommended no other mode 
of provision; and how is Paris at 
this day? Mr Sadler tells us how she 
is. “ The ‘sore’ of England, if her 
charity must be so denominated, we 
know. Has, then, the political chi- 
rurgery of France removed from that 
country the deformity of poverty by 
their rescissory operation? Much is 
said about the pauperism in London; 
let us compare it with that of Paris, 
the focus of the fashionables, and 
consequently of the superfluous 
wealth of Europe; and then let us 
see to which belongs the appellation 
of this ‘ plaie la plus dévorante.’ And 
to end all disputes on the point, I 
will take one of the most expensive. 
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and ‘burdensome years England has 

yet experienced; since when, not- 

withstanding the ‘ absorbent’ system 

of our modern quacks, the expenses 

of the of have very considerably 
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diminished; and if large sums did 
not appear on the face of the rates, 
which are in reality the wages of la- 
bour, the declension would appear 
still greater. We have particulars of 
the year 1813 published. In the year 
1811, the metropolis contained a po- 

ulation of 1,009,546 souls; that num- 

er was doubtless increased in 1813, 
when there were 35,593 persons per- 
manently relieved in and out of the 
several workhouses, and 75,310 occa- 
sionally, amounting in the whole to 
110,903, and involving an expense of 
L.517,181. Turn we now to Paris. 
In the twelve arrondissements, con- 
taining in 1823a population of 713,966 
souls, the report of the Bureaux de 
Charité sums up as follows: 


* Total des indigens secourus a 


domicile ou autrement, 125,500 

¢ Population des hdpitaux et hos- 
pices, 61,500 
187,000’ 


To this appalling number must still 
be made many very heavy additions, 
such as enfans-trouvés, &c. &c. The 
expense of maintaining these I hold 
to be far the least important part of 
the examination. The twelve Bu- 
reaux of Charity, it appears, distri- 
buted 1,200,000 francs in money; 
747,000 loaves of four pounds weight 
each ; 270,000 pounds of meat; 19,000 
ells of cloth; 7000 pairs of sabots, 
1500 coverlets, &c. But in the re- 
port from which I am quoting, it is 
added, that these bureaux form a part 
only of the public benevolent insti- 
tutions of Paris; then follows an ac- 
count of the various establishments, 
the numbers received into which, in- 
dependently of schools, amounts to 
75,200 ; most of these, I presume, are 
included in the 61,500, as reported to 
be in the Adpitaux and hospices. The 
report of the Consul général des Hé- 
pitaur (année 1823) states, that the 
relief afforded to the indigent popu- 
lation of the capital, by his admini- 
stration, amounted to 3,300,000 francs, 
of which the foundling hospitals ab- 
sorbed a third. As to the private cha- 
rities distributed, the article says, 
“on ne peut savoir le montant.’ But 
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the conclusion of this important re- 
port must not be omitted; and I call 
the particular attention of those to it 
who are so loud in their admiration 
of the proper and judicious conduct 
of the French committee de mendicité, 
in rejecting the English plaie la plus 
dévorante. It runs thus: 

“<Tt is painful to terminate this 
enumeration of the relief given to 
the indigent of the capital, by the 
observation, that her streets, her 
quays, and all her public places, are 
Jilled with mendicants !” 

“ These are distressing statements, 
and there is, alas! no room to hope 
they are exaggerations; they receive 
a melancholy confirmation by the sta- 
tistics of mortality. One-third of the 
dead of Paris are buried at the public 
expense !” 

The statement needs no confir- 
mation — but see Dupin’s Secours 
Publiques, and Degerando’s Visiteur 
du Pauvre; and you will be told, 
that “in the country, in the dead 
season, want and misery abound, 
and there are no means of relief!’ 
The wisdom ot the gentlemen, 
then, whom Mr Malthus eulogizes 
so highly, is therefore manifested, 
says Mr Sadler, “in the vast ex- 
pense which is now entailed upon 
the Government, leaving the coun- 
try still very inadequately relieved, 
and swarming from one end to the 
other with mendicants.” 

Mr Sadler then quotes a great 
number of authorities in proof that 
mendicancy is the alternative of ha- 
ving no poor’s laws—not in France 
alone — but all over the South of 
Europe. No expense, however 
great, no establishment, however 
magnificent, seem to compensate 
the want of a regularly organized 
system of public relief for the poor. 
He then turns to the Netherlands; 
and finds that in a population of 
5,721,724, (Official Report made to 
the States-General, 1823,) there 
were but about two thousand men- 
dicants, but that the number of 
those who were at the “ charge pub- 
lique,’ and whom we should dis- 
dainfully call paupers, exclusive- 
ly, both of the “ atteliers de cha- 
rité,’ whom we should certainly 
class with them, and of those 
who receive education at the pubs 
lic expense, was 682,185, or 
near an eighth-part of the entire 
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population. The expenditure was 
10,212,976 florins. In this report 
the Provinces are divided into 
Southern and Northern, the latter 
including Old Holland. The popu- 
lation of the nine Northern Pro- 
vinces was 2,148,339, their poor 
196,053 ; and on them was expend- 
ed 5,955,030 florins—about 30 florins 
each — something more perhaps 
than three quarters of wheat, at the 
average Amsterdam prices of that 
year; whereas in 1813, (he had not 
the returns for the same year,) the 
number of paupers in England and 
Wales was 971,918, on whom was 
expended L.6,679,657 ; or about ten 
bushels each, not half of the former 
quantity; and though the fall of 

rain has since increased that al- 
owance, it still falls far short of that 
made to their poor by the Dutch. 
“Here then,” says Mr Sadler fine- 
ly, “is the real secret of the ma- 
nagement of the poor of Holland; it 
is not that she has an extensive fo- 
reign trade, orsends forth numerous 
colonial emigrations, or that she 
possesses an extremely unhealthy 
country (these are the reasons of 
such as conceive that the only way 
to cure poverty is to expel or desert 
it): no! those who live at the pub- 
lic cost are, proportionably, at least 
as numerous as are such in Eng- 
land ; but generous and unwearied 
attention to wretchedness and dis- 
tress is her plan. Perpetually ac- 
cused of selfishness, where is gene- 
rosity like this to be found ?—of 
coldness, where does the flame of 
Christian charity burn with so bright 
and so steady a flame, as in Hol- 
land ? Possessed of a narrow un- 
tractable territory, and an unpropi- 
tious climate, loaded with taxes and 
with a declining trade; still she sets 
an example to every nation upon 
earth; which speaks as loudly as 
human conduct can, Go and do thou 
likewise ! 

“T will close these remarks on 
the poor’s laws of Holland, by an 
anecdote which, to me, is very im- 
pressive, as evincing that there is 
something in the very nature of cha- 
rity that strikes those hearts that are 
dead to every other duty, and which 
inspires their deepest reverence 
even where it fails to excite their 
imitation. ‘ When the Duke of Lo- 


therdal, jeering about the fate of 
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Holland, then threatened by Louis, 
and basely deserted by Charles the 
Second, said that oranges would be 
scarce when the French should have 

lundered Amsterdam, Charles, who 

new Holland well, as a resident 
there, interrupted his mirth, and, for 
once serious, replied, 1 am of opi- 
nion that God will preserve Amster- 
dam from being destroyed, if it were 
only for the great charity they have 
for their poor.” _ 

For twenty years after the publi- 
cation of Mr Malthus’s celebrated 
work in 1803, the country had been 
taught to regard the national charity 
not merely as a vast national burden, 
but as a growing one, threatening to 
“absorb” the entire property of the 
kingdom. Mr Malthus asserted— 
most absurdly—that in 1803, more 
than one half of the population was 
reduced to the condition of pau- 
pers. Another authority told us 
that one-eighth part of the popula- 
tion supported the other seven ; and 
Mr Malthus, that his supposition had 
been nearly realised “ of eighteen 
shillings inthe pound!” In compa- 
rison with such a system of evil it 
was, said he, justly stated, “that the 
national debt, with all its magnitude 
of terror, is of little moment!” Mr 
Sadler shews, that in 1803, the poor 
relieved by law were but one-thir- 
teenth of the population ; and that the 
actual rate (expended on the poor) 
on the rack-rental of England and 
Wales was, on the pound, 2s. 13d! 
What was it on the produce of the 
land? Eighteen farthings? Eighteen 
half-pence ? Which you will. 

Mr Sadler next enters into a learn- 
ed and luminous enquiry, to ascer- 
tain whether, since that period, the 
poor’s rate has manifested that con- 
stant tendency to increase, so as to 
merit the appellation of being so dé- 
vorante—threatening’ to absorb the 
whole rental and property of the 
country. We cannot accompany him 
through all his details, collected with 
such unerring sagacity ; but we can 
give the results of his elaborate in- 
vestigation. In a table, constructed 
from all the best authorities, which 
are all referred to in a note, he states, 
at intervals, from 1601 to 1827,(when 
that was possible, ) the proportion of 
the poor’s rate to the revenue—to 
the exports—and to the national 
debt ; and the proportion of the num- 
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ber of paupers to the whole popula- 


tion. William Smith O’Brien, Esq. 
M.P., we observe, prints the Table 
at the end of his very able pamphlet 
on the relief of the poor in Ireland, 
calling it “ an extremely curious, in- 
teresting table;” but adding, “ al- 
though [| have not had leisure to ex- 
amine the accuracy of its statements, 
and, therefore, cannot be prepared to 
acquiesce in its conclusions.” Why, 
Mr O’Brien would need to have a 
good deal of leisure “to examine the 
accuracy of its statements,” for they 
are compiled from a range of reading 
tliat would occupy him several years. 
If Mr O’Brien never “ acquiesces in 
the accuracy of any statement” that 
he has not with his own good pair 
of eyes examined, he must believe in 
2 singularly narrow creed. We shall 
acquiesce in their accuracy till their 
inaccuracy has been shewn, and they 
have now been before the. public for 
about five years. The poor’s rate in 
1801 was to the revenue as |0 to 30 
—in 1783 as 10 to 43—in 1825 as 10 
to 98; at those periods respectively, 
they were to the exports, (1601 not 
given,) as 10 to 43, and 10 to 100; to 
the interest of the national debt as 
10 to 38, and 10 to 50; while, in 
1780, the paupers were to the popu- 
lation as 10 to 45, and in 1815 as 10 
to 120. Mr Sadler has thus confirmed 
the memorable words of Sir Frede- 
rick Morton Eden, written at the 
close of the last century—‘ Great 
and burdensome as the poor’s rates 
may appear, from the returns which 
were made to Parliament in the year 
1786, and from the more recent com- 
munications which are detailed in 
my second volume, the rise of the 
poor’s rates has not kept pace with 
other branches of national expendi- 
ture, or even with our increased 
ability to pay them.” 

The same cheering view of the 
subject is taken by an able writer in 
the Quarterly Review, (No. Ixv. p. 
454,) who says, “ the whole of the 
funds now actually expended on the 
poor, (even if. we include in this 
large amount the very large propor- 
tion which is now paid to able-bo- 
died labourers, and which to all in- 
tents and purposes constitutes a part 
of the wages of labour, ) bears a much 
smaller proportion to the present re- 
sources of the country, than the to- 
tal amount of the contributions rai- 
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sed for the sustenance of the poor, 
bore to the whole of its wealth in 
the time of Elizabeth.” And the 
same admission is made by Mr M‘% 
Culloch. Who then can hesitate to 
agree with the author of “ Collec- 
tions relative to Systematic Relief,” 
“ that it will be found a certain 
truth, that the charities of other 
countries have never, at any period, 
been so conducted, as to relieve the 
poor, of an equal population, so ade- 
quately as the poor’s Jaw, with less 
encouragement of idleness, or with 
better stimulus to industry ?” 

The newspapers are all filled, at 
present, with extracts from the “ Ex- 
tracts from the Information received 
by his Majesty’s Commissioners as 
to the administration and operation 
of the poor’s Jaws.” And painful in 
the extreme is the picture therein 
given of the pernicious abuses—and, 
above all, of one abuse—that have 
for nearly half a century been per- 
mitted to vitiate the system. Some 
editors of newspapers are well ac- 
quainted with the subject, and are 
therefore, though pained, not sur 
prised by these narrations. They 
are merely farther evidence of the 
intensity and extent of evils whose 
deep and wide existence has been 
long known and deplored, and against 
which we do trust some decisive 
legislative measures will speedily be 
directed. These evils have under- 
gone scrutiny in no fewer than seven 
Select Parliamentary Committees— 
those on the poor’s laws of 1817, 
1819, 1828, and 1831 ; on Labourers’ 
Wages in 1824; on Emigration in 
1826, and on Criminal Commitments 
in 1827; they have been exposed in 
many excellent articles in the Quar- 
terly Review, during these dozen 
years; many pampblets have been 
written to point out their magnitude 
and inveteracy, of which perhaps the 
ablest and most instructive is Mr 
Brereton’s; the editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle has charged them in 
a hundred columns; Mr Sadler ad- 
verted to them with indignation in 
his Book on Ireland; Mr M‘Culloch 
has lately seen that almost all that: 
has ever been truly urged against 
the poor’s laws, has been, urged 
against this sad and sore abuse, and 
has ably animadverted on it in the 
Edinburgh Review, and in his Poli- 
tical Economy ; Dr Chalmers has & 









long and eloquent chapter on it in 
his Civil Economy; nor have we 
been wanting in zeal in our efforts 
to turn attention to the flagrant and 
enormous sin that has stolen into a 
system so benignant in principle, and 
so beneficent inright practice. It is 
time now that the Government be 
up and doing, that it take the bull 
by the horns, and twisting the neck 
of the monster, fling it down never 
to recover its feet. 

The evils of the “ Allowance Sys- 
tem,” have long been notorious to 
the whole world. “ln many exten- 
sive districts, [Quarterly Review, 
No. 66,] a plan has been regularly 
organized of paying labourers a 
weekly sum, considerably under the 
fair wages of labour, and giving 
those who are married an allowance 
outof the poor’srates proportioned to 
the size of their families. A single 
man thus receives less for his work 
than a married labourer; he is paid 
no more than six or seven shillings 

er week, while his married neigh- 

our receives fourteen or sixteen 
shillings ; and to such an extent does 
this practice prevail, that we find the 
magistrates in various districts, not 
only conniving at the system, but ac- 
tually establishing a regular scale of 
allowances to able-bodied labourers, 
to be paid out of the parish funds.” 
There is no need farther to explain 
the nature of this abuse; it speaks 
for itself; and no doubt is, as the 
admirable writer now quoted shows, 
an iniquitous scheme devised by the 
owners and occupiers of land, with 
the view of shifting from their own 
shoulders a considerable part of the 
wages of agricultural labourers, to 
be borne by others who do not em- 
ploy them ; asystem, not only grossly 
unjust towards the manufacturers, 
tradesmen, and mechanics, who are 
assessed tothe poor’s rates, but most 
oppressive to that race of small far- 
mers, who, in conjunction with the 
members of their own families, per- 
form all the regular work of their 
farms, obtaining perhaps some trifling 
assistance occasionally in the time 
of harvest. All these small occu- 
piers are forced to contribute to- 
wards the payment of wages earned 
by labourers employed by their more 
wealthy neighbours! 

These evils are shortly and ener- 
getically stated in the Report of the 
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Select Committee on Labourers’ 
Wages, |824—that the employer does 
not obtain efficient labour from the 
labourers whom he hires; that far- 
mers who have no need of farm- 
labour, are obliged to contribute to 
the payment of work done for others; 
and that a surplus population is en« 
couraged, so that the supply of la- 
bour is by no means regulated by the 
demand, and parishes are burdened 
with 30, 40, or 50 labourers, forwhom 
they can find no employment, and 
who serve to depress the situation 
of all their fellow-labourers in the 
same parish. 


We will marry, and you must main- 
tain us.” 


But these evils, great as they are, 
are as nothing in comparison with 
the havoc made by this iniquitous 
scheme on the moral habits of the 
labourers themselves—the sobriety, 
steadiness, and honesty of the men, 
the chastity (in too many places a vir- 
tue nearly extinguished) of the wo« 
men. 

In all fair and honest argument on 
the poor’s laws of England, this fatal 
abuse must be exscinded from the 
question ; for it is not only an infrac- 
tion of the spirit, but of the letter of 
the law of Elizabeth, and before 1795 
it had hardly an existence; but ha- 
ving so long prevailed, difficult, alas ! 
will it be to correct it. But being 
brought now to the question of a 
poor’s law for Ireland, can we allow 
for a moment that it must not be in- 
troduced, because England, however 
greatly she may have been benefited 
by her poor’s Jaw while practice re- 
mained true to principle, has suffered 
much evil since that ceased to be the 
case? “This would be miserable 
logic. Ireland will have the benefit 
of the experience of England both 
in good and in evil. The system to 
be adopted there must be assimilated 
to that which will be the law in Eng- 
land, after the wisdom of Parliament 
has dealt with a bold hand with all 
this miserable abuse. What are the 
immediate objects a poor’s Jaw in 
Ireland is intended to secure ? They 
are stated in a few words by Mr 
Scrope. First, The productive em- 
ployment of all able-bodied Irishmen 
who cannot find work for them- 
selves; secondly, The relief of the 
sick, maimed, and impotent, who 
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bave neither means of their own, nor 
relatives capable of maintaining 
them; thirdly, The suppression of 


mendicancy and vagrancy. It is es- 
sential to the attainment of such most 
desirable objects, Mr Scrope strong- 
ly says, that a broad and impassable 
line be drawn. between relief to the 
impotentand work tothe able- bodied. 
It is of paramount importance that 
the two main objects of a poor’s Jaw, 
the setting to work the unemployed, 
and the giving food, medicine, or mo- 
ney to the infirm, should be kept 
as distinct as possible. The confu- 
sion of those two modes of relief, and 
classes of paupers, he truly says, 
is at the bottom of all the abuses 
which have arisen in England, and 
has occasioned both a_ wasteful 
extravagance of the public funds, 
and the demoralization and depres- 
sion of the able-bodied labourer. Mr 
Barrington, even Dr Doyle, and 
others, suppose that the poor’s law 


of Elizabeth goes to support able- . 


bodied paupers in idleness, at the 
expense of the public; whereas its 
main object was to prevent their 
being supported in idleness at the 
expense of the public, and to set 
them to work to earn their subsist- 
ence by their labour. And so strong- 
ly impressed is Mr Scrope with the 
necessary connexion in nature and 
society between the repression of 
mendicancy andvagrancy, aprovision 
for relieving the destitute, and for 
setting to work the unemployed at 
the public expense and for public 
objects, that he cannot tolerate for 
an instant the notion of confining the 
Jaw of relief to the sick, maimed, and 
impotent, to the exclusion of the 
able-bodied, who cannot find work. 
And on this he shews his thorough 
knowledge of the whole question. 
As for O'Connell's opinions, to which 
he alludes, the unprincipled agitator 
has no opinions at all on the subject 
for which he cares a straw. Some 
years ago, when Mr M‘Culloch paid 
a short visit to Ireland, O’Conunell 
publicly used such language about 
him on account of his defence of 
absenteeism, and his abuse of poor’s 
laws, which was then violent in the 
extreme, that we remember the Edi- 
tor of the Scotsman charging the 
Irishinan with an intention of insti- 
ating Pat to slay Sawney, and bury 
im in a bog. We all know the 
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uarrel between Dr Doyle and O’- 

onnell about a poor’s Jaw for Ire- 
land, the demagogue having incensed 
the Doctor by his fierce opposition 
to any such measure. Not long ago, 
O’Connell, as Mr Scrope says, de- 
clared himself in the House in fa- 
vour of a poor’s law for the sick and 
impotent; and he has since, on read- 
ing the extracts from the informa- 
tion received by the Commission, de- 
clared that he willhave nothing to do 
with any poor’s Jaw atall,and that he 
will not suffer the Whigs to add that 
to all the other curses they have in- 
flicted on Ireland. Before the 7th of 
May, when Mr Richards, we believe, 
is to bring the subject before Pare 
liament, he will probably have chan- 
ged his mind for the fifth time—and 
his opinions will depend in a great 
measure on Mr Stanley. 

Here we have one of the finest 
countries in the world, with eight 
millions of people with fine natural 
endowments, (nobody denies that,) 
which yet we cannot think of with- 
out amazement and sorrow—such is 
the distraction and destitution that 
everywhere meets our eyes. That 
the people should be turbulent, we 
can understand, for we are almost 
inclined to believe, with our good 
friends the Phrenologists, that the 
organs of Combativeness and De- 
structiveness are of miraculous mag- 
nitude in the Green Isle. But that 
millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren, should be perpetually in want 
of sufficient food, and frequently in 
a state of absolute starvation, would 
transcend belief, if we did not some- 
times hear them, literally, howling 
for very hunger. And this state of 
things has lasted long; while the rich 
soil that is traversed by innumerable 
ambulatory human scarecrows, sends 
fourth corn and cattle, to the value of 
ever so many millions of money, to 
be devoured by the inhabitants of 
another part of the kingdom, called 
Great Britain, whose Government 
(one and the same with its own) 
looks coolly across the Channel, and 
smiles on the strange scene of dis- 
ease, despair, and death. 

Here, then, is a pauper population 
in the midst of plenty, nor propaga- 
ted under the pernicious excitement 
of poor’s laws. What is “the fine 
sensibility of the heart” doing tor 
their behoof? Which is in the more 
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flourishing condition, the province of 
Justice or of Benevolence? In the 
province of Justice, at dead of night, 
amidst the mingled howlings of mur- 
derers and shriekings of the murder- 
ed, horrid incremations of wood and 
bone, thatch and flesh, with sudden il- 
Jumination shoot roaring upthe black- 
ness of heaven. Or at day’s meridian, 
the horseman traveller, or gentleman 
in his gig, or clergyman walking on 
his own gravel-path that leads from 
house to garden, sees but for an in- 
stant the scowl of savage faces, ere 
bullet has pierced or stake or stone 
battered his scull in upon the brain, 
and spluttered the brain all over 
the bloody tramplings. This is the 

roviuce of what Bacon calls wild 

ustice—of Revenge. In the Pro- 
vince of tame Justice, in every coun- 
ty town, and in many a town be- 
side, you see men with haggard fa- 
ces, but unrepentant hearts, stand- 
ing side by side—cousius perhaps 
—or brotbers—or a father and his 
sons—on platforms—with nightcaps 
on their heads—and halters round 
their necks—and a creature like a 
bear reared on end—he is the bang- 
man—and you hear them witha low 
suppressed voice muttering, or with 
a loud stormy voice showering, cur- 
ses on their oppressors, through lips 
that, ha! are now bitten through 
in the death-agony, for the drop of 
the scaffold has fallen to a sudden 
storm of shrieks, and the Whitefeet 
areswinging likeso many pendulums, 
—yet a little while, and though per- 
pendicular, motionless, as if in their 
coffins. And there are the coffins. 
The hangman huddles them in— 
each into his unrocking cradle—and 
carts them off, within a bristle of 
bayonets, for dissection. For gibbet- 
ing is out of fashion now—the law 
abolishing it was retrospective—and 
on the church-tower of Naas you 
miss the grinning but chap-fallen 
face of that bold rebel, the School- 
master. 

But let us turn from such spec- 
tacles to the pleasant province of be- 
nevolence. The landowners in Ire- 
land we have seen stated at eight 
thousand, the rental at nine and at 
twelve millions; that paid to ab- 
sentees being calculated by Mr Bryan 
as high as three millions. Some ab- 


sentees cannothelpthemselves; some 
may be pardoned for preferring for 
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various reasons to live in England ; 
and not a few behave as well to their 
country, through their agents, as the 


case will permit. But absenteeism 
is at best an evil—at the worst, a 
curse. “What,” asks Mr Sadler,“ must 
be the certain consequence, when 
those whom civil institutions have 
placed in the highest rank, and in- 
vested with the most extensive influ- 
ence, totally abandon their proper 
sphere, and desert their numerous 
and degraded dependents? As to 
wealth being accumulated or diffu- 
sed under such circumstances, the 
very idea is preposterous. There 
are none to giveemployment to those 
who, in an advancing state of society, 
are liberated from the lowest drud- 
geries of life ; none to excite genius, 
or reward merit, none to conter dig- 
nity and elegance on society ; to lead 
in the march of civilisation; to dif- 
fuse knowledge or dispense charity. 
That state of society which has a 
tendency to separate itself into two 
classes only, the rich and the poor, 
has, from the time of Bacon down- 
wards, been reprobated by all whose 
opinions are deserving of regard; 
but that in which poverty constitutes 
the sole class, is still more pernicious 
and unnatural. And thus it is wher- 
ever absenteeism universally pre- 
vails ; there wealth shuns the labour 
by which it is fed, and the industry 
by which it is distinguished: rigo- 
rously exacting all its dues, fancied 
or real, and returning none to those 
to whom they are as truly, though 
not as legally, owing; carrying offthe 
products of the vintage of nature, 
even to the very gleanings, to a far 
country, and leaving the refuse to 
those who cultivate the soil and ex- 
press the juice; muzzling the mouth 
of the ox that treadeth out the corn, 
which is fed with the husks, and 
goaded to desperation. 

“ But this abandonment, simply, 
is not all with which absenteeism 
stands charged. It substitutes, for 
neglected duties, positive wrongs of 
the deadliest character. Absent in 
the body, it is indeed ever present in 
the spirit of cruelty and oppression. 
Its very existence implies a train of 
evils, which have been for centuries 
past the most cruel scourges of the 
country: I mean the underletting 
system. Amongst these middlemen, 
as they are called, there may be, and 
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no doubt are, men of high honour 
and humanity; but such exceptions 
render the cruelty and extortion of 
the e:tire class the more conspicuous. 
The sacred bond which ought to 
unite the superior and the inferior, 
the landlordand the tenant, is broken: 
mere mercenary connexions are all 
that remain, a thousand of which may 
be dissolved at once without costing 
a single thought. This is a system of 
which the middlemen, nay, very often 
many subordinate ranks of these car- 
nivore, are the ministers, whose sole 
possible motive is present gain, and 
whose conduct corresponds with it. 
The experimental labours of this 
class are highly beneficial to the 
whole body of landed proprietors ; 
they can calculate to a nicety how 
much and how long a little culti- 
vatur can endure; and know the 
precise period when it is best to 
‘drive him. They thus not only 
act for the absentee, but are a sort 
of pioneers for the rest of the land- 
lords, and by constantly exercising 
their instruments of devastation, 
have certainly cleared the way for 
those enormously high rents, which, 
to the great discredit of too many of 
the proprietors, are extorted from 
the suffering peasantry of Ireland.” 
When, on a failure of the potato 
crop, fever creeps like a mist over 
the land, and thousands of wasted 
wretches are seen eating grass and 
sea-weeds—do the absentees hear 
of the famine ? We fear they do. In 
the calamitous summer of 1822,a sub- 


scription was made for the relief of . 


the poor of a certain district by the 
resident country landowners and 
clergy—and an application being 
made to the absentee proprietors, 
who annually subtracted £83,000, 
their subscriptions altogether mount- 
ed to eighty-three pounds ! So much 
for one district in the province of Be- 
nevolence. 

Among the resident landowners 
of Ireland are very many excellent 
admirable men; and in Ireland there 
are a great number of. charitable in- 
stitutions. But let us take a glance 
at its multitudinous beggary. It in- 
deed beggars description. Mr Towns- 
end was disgusted, not without rea- 
son, with the snuff, rags, and vermin of 
the paupers at an English pay-table ; 
but we venture to say, they were all 
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shabby-genteel, in comparison with 
the rabble- rout of the Gein of the sea, 
Thousands on thousandsare as nearly 
naked as indecency and indigence 
will permit—and the covering of most 
of them—whatever it be—is certainly 
not clothes. A beggar’s stock of trade 
is of course a vast number of naked 
and crying children, many rendered 
miserable and deformed to excite 
compassion, “ with sores and ulcers, 
cultivated, and carefully kept from 
healing”—and we need not say, that 
every where among them are great 
numbers of able-bodied persons of 
the most vicious character; and the 
more vicious they are, says Dr Doyle, 
the more effrontery they have, and 
the more they extort from the chari- 
table and humane. Mr Ensor, who 
lives at Armagh, and is an enemy to 
poor’s laws for reasons best known 
to himself, for we cannot detect any 
in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, says that the relief given by 
charity in ordinary times is adequate 
to the existing distress, “and far more 
than any compulsory relief could 
effect.’ But it does not appear to 
be of agood sort. Ongoing into the 
market-towns and fairs in that part 
of Ireland, the most wretched objects 
are placed on the road side, who 
seem utterly destitute of all means 
of support; but those apparently 
miserable cripples are sometimes 
worth more than half-a-guinea a- 
day, live sumptuously, and get 
notoriously drunk. ‘“ Were poor’s 
houses to be built for the reception 
of such inmates,” he says, “ it would 
be necessary to chain them, if in- 
differently fed, because they are ex- 
ceedingly ‘well fed now.” “ They af- 
ford,” he quaintly adds, “ the great- 
est proof of the profligacy of the 
charity of the people,”—in his own 
immediate neighbourhood, in the 
Province of Benevolence. 

We shall desist from any attempt 
to describe the beggars and vagrants 
of Ireland,and merely ask by whom 
these wretched beings are kept in 
life? By the poor. They live upon 
the small occupiers of land—on the 
mere cotteirs—on all who have a 
handful of meal or a potato to spare. 
Thousands of them are neither more 
nor less than robbers. Thousands on 
thousands most vicious—as many 
more, debased by such contentment 
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as belongs to the inferior creatures 
—and innumerable, no doubt, are 
the real objects of pity—for who 
shall say, that though notso silent 
and retiring as Mr Townsend’s cot- 
tagers, they have not been visited 
by “ unmerited” distress ? 

The character which Dr Doyle 
gives of the farmers who chiefly 
support their paupers, does one’s 
heart good to read; their feelings, 
—he says truly—are of the best de- 
scription. Though paying high rents, 
they plant sometimes one, sometimes 
two, sometimes three acres of pota- 
toes, which, from the time of plant- 
ing, they destine for the support of 
the poor; and he has seen farmers 
holding from 200 to 300 acres of 
land, distributing, of a morning, with 
their own hands, assisted by a ser- 
vant maid, stirabout to upwards of 
forty or fifty paupers, and doing so, 
not for one day, or two, but regu- 
larly during a whole season of dis- 
tress. He knew a farmer ia Kil- 
dare, who not only continued that 
practice, and distributed the milk of 
twenty or thirty cows, almost every 
day, to relieve mendicants; but at 
Christmas had a bullock killed, and 
given to the people. “I could not, 
were I to speak till the sun went 
down, convey a just picture of the 
benevolence prevailing in the minds 
and hearts of the middling class in 
Ireland ; but it is sufficiently proved 
by this, that the poor are now sup- 
ported almost entirely by them, al- 
though they form a class not over 
numerous, and a class subject to 
great pressure; for, of the million 
and a half, or two millions, now in- 
tended to support the Irish poor, 
nearly the entire falls upon the 
farmers, and other industrious clas- 
ses.” Dr Doylethen speaks with much 
feeling of the charity of the poor to 
the poor. “ You cannot,” he says, 
“ be among them for a day, without 
Witnessing the exercise of it in the 
most touching manner. In visiting 
a poor creature in a hovel, when 
sickness and misery prevail, you 
find the poor creature surrounded 
by poor neighbours,—one of whom 
brings him a little bread or meal, 
another a little meat, or a little broth 
or soup, and they all comfort him 
with their conversation and society. 
If the clergyman be invited, they 
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put the little place in order, and seek 
to make it clean; and their expres- 
sions of sympathy for the poor crea- 
ture in disease, are such as console 
one’s heart in the midst of that dis- 


tress.” No question is put to the 
Doctor about the benevolent and cha- 
ritable feelings of the higher classes ; 
—these, we presume, were known to 
the Committee—but he tells what he 
knows unasked. “ When you ascend 
to a higher class, you find many 
individuals of great goodness, and 
singular beneficence and charity; but 
you find a much greater number who 
seem to be very anxious to throw the 
whole burden upon the industrious 
people, and who seem indifferent to 
all the wants of the poor.” 

There is no exaggeration here— 
all bears the impress of the simple 
truth. That those who behave thus 
to the poor, who are to them neither 
kith nor kin, should be affectionate 
dutiful parents and children is 
no more than we should expect— 
and they are so—to a degree even of 
passionate devotedness at once the 
glory and disgrace of Ireland. 

Now, what think ye was the secret 
aim of all this questioning by the 
Committee ? Here it comes out. 
“ How do you conceive that these 
kindly feelings, and the good works 
consequent on them, would be acted 
on by a system of parochial relief ?” 
* Do you think there would be the 
same necessity for their exercise ?” 
“ Do you think the same impulse 
would act under a lesser necessity 
for its exercise?” “ Supposing aid 
were provided by parochial assess- 
ment, would there be the same ne- 
cessity for its exercise ?”’ 

To one and all of those foolish, and 
more than foolish questions, Dr 
Doyle gives the calmest, most deci 
sive, and most satisfactory answers— 
“ By the system I have had the 
honour of submitting to the Commit- 
tee, [ do not think those feelings 
would be in any sensible degree 
diminished.” “I do not think the 
same necessity would exist; but I 
think the poor are prompted by a 
kindly feeling, which is not so much 
the fruit of reflection as the impulse 
of nature. When the Irish, who area 
warm-hearted people, find distress 
near them, they approach to it, and 
seek to relieve it.” There might 
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be some drawback from it ; but then 
the proposed relief would only afford 
assistance to the people.” 

It is not easy to keep one’s tem- 
per on seeing the drift of the ex- 


aminer. We have much respect for 
the talents of Mr Spring Rice; but 
his understanding must have got a 
sad twist before he could have put 
such a string of silly or rather sense- 
Jess questions to such a man as Dr 
Doyle. That charity may be kept 
alive, a statesman would choose to 
keep up beggary! Because men of 
moderate or small means are willing 
to relieve misery, nothing must be 
done to do away with the misery 
itself! This is purchasing the cul- 
tivation of the province of Benevo- 
lence at too high a price, and ne- 
ote altogether the province of 

ustice. It is no deduction from the 
goodness of the farmer, who for 
months together gave abundauce 
daily to forty or fifty paupers, and 
the milk of twenty or thirty cows, 
and a bullock at Christmas, to say 
that in spite of the gratification his 
kind and warm heart must have de- 
rived from the sight of assuaged dis- 
tress, he must have felt such de- 
struction of his property a severe 
hardship; and with all sincere re- 
spect for Mr Rice, we beg to say 
that the man (not he) who could 
seriously wish the continuance of 
such a state of things, must be a 
heartless and a brainless blockhead. 

The examination of Dr Doyle was 
next day resumed — on the moral 
nature of man and his natural affec- 
tions. He is requested to solve this 
problem—* Do you think the paren- 
tal and filial affections could exist in 
their present strength, or be proved 
by the same acts and sacrifices, were 
a provision to be made by law, either 
for the young or for the old, in a 
state of destitution?” How could 
any full-grown man, not drunk, ask 
such a question? Why, the same 
acts and sacrifices in the changed 
condition supposed, would not be 
required—they would not be right— 
for the misery would be relieved— 
and parents and children would not 
have to hug one another in a passion 
of love, grief, anguish, and tribulation. 
Why so anxiously seek sacrifices 
from poor people? Are they thus 
cockered by a conservative system of 
misery among ourselves? How dare 
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we demand of them a vehemence of 
parental or filial affection, and a core 
responding severity of suffering in 
the discharge of its duties, which we 
never dreamt of exacting from our 
own easy hearts and idle hands, and 
yet have not been slow, perhaps, to 
pride ourselves on our piety? But 
folly brought out wisdom—and we 
are grateful to the questioner for Dr 
Doyle’s reply. “Ithink the feelings of 
men bear a very intimate relation to 
the state of society which they at any 
particular period compose; and it 
may happen that in a population, 
rude and undisciplined as the poor 
population of Ireland at present is, 
there may be exhibitions of feelings 
at the present time, which would 
not appear if society were better 
formed, if men generally had more 
comforts, and with it a greater de- 
gree of selfishness, which in every 
community grows up in a ratio with 
domestic comfort. In reply to the 
question, I should think that if you 
had a well-organized system of re« 
lief for the poor, you might not wit 
ness exhibitions of charity and kinds 
ness, exactly similar to those which 
are seen now, but I have no doubt 
that there would be at all times in 
Ireland a display of neighbourly 
affection and parental kindness as 
great as would be desirable in any 
well-ordered community.” 

What more could the Chairman 
desire Dr Doyle tosay? Yet he is 
not satisfied—and requires farther 
information. We should like to have 
heard the Doctor examining him on 
filial and parental affection—for a 
sad mess of the matter would he have 
made, and spoken like a whimsical 
and barren bachelor, who had been 
born, what, in Ireland, is called a 
posthumous child. “Do you not 
think that those feelings are called 
forth in proportion as a necessity for 
their active exercise arises ; that, for 
instance, the feeling of a child for a 
parent is more called forth accord- 
ing as the age of that parent ad- 
vances, as the difficulty of provi- 
ding for that parent increases,and as 
the period of life makes him more 
unprotected, and more exposed to 
vicissitude and suffering *’ How 
did it happen, we wonder, to escape 
occurring to the thought of the wor- 
thy and most inquisitive chairman, 
that that state of things cannot be the 
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most favourable for a man’s provi- 
ding for the wants of the increasing 
age of his parent, as it is more and 
more exposed to vicissitude and suf- 
fering, (how glibly, softly, sweet- 
ly, and primly, the words “ age,” 
“ vicissitude,”’ and “ suffering,” 
leave his lips!) which prevents him 
from providing, by any possibility, 
even for himself? That, or some- 
thing like it, should have been our 
answer—but the Doctor is more 
mild,—“I think the feclings of af- 
fection, wherever displayed, bear al- 
ways a very intimate proportion to 
the degree of the distress or misery 
which excites those feelings ; and as 
at present the sufferings of the poor 
are intense, it is, therefore, but rea- 
sonable, that the exhibition of feel- 
ings on the part of parents, or chil- 
dren, or neighbours, witnessing those 
sufferings, should be also very great; 
but instead of thinking that to be a 
desirable state for men to live in, I 
think the state of society would be 
much better, if exceeding sympathy 
or exceeding feeling were not so fre- 
quently called into action as it now 
is in Ireland, for when the hearts of 
men are moved greatly, even to good, 
they are liable to be easily moved 
also to evil; so that I think the ex- 
treme feeling which is now mani- 
fested in Ireland, in affording relief 
to the distressed, are amongst the 
causes why our people have less of a 
settled character than the people of 
other countries, in which society is 
established on a better dome.” 

It is not often that such philoso- 
phy as this is heard in a Select Com- 
mnittee, and itis all Greek or Hebrew 
to the Chairman. Mr Irving or Miss 
Cardale might as well have tipp’d 
him a blast of the unknown tongue. 
He imagines that he has driven the 
Doctor into a corner of the ring, and 
has him balancing across the ropes, 
whereas he is sporting a toe at the 
scratch, and without troubling him- 
self about a guard with the left, holds 
out his right ready to knock Spring 
down again with a flush hit on the 
os frontis. “Then would any alte- 


ration of system which tended to 
deaden or lessen those sensibilities, 
or restrict their exercise, be a matter 
morally beneficial to the character of 
the people ?”—“ I would think it of 
great advantage to remove the excess 
of those feelings, and the causes which 
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produced that excess, and I do not 
suppose that any plan which could 
give more comfort to the people 
would have the effect of deadening 
those good feelings; it would only 
moderate them, and subject them to 
the rule of reason.” 

The Committee might be supposed 
by this time in pretty full possession 
of Dr Doyle’s sentiments; but the 
Chairman is not yet satisfied, and 
asks him if he thinks that the inter- 
position of the State, by a compul- 
sory system of relief, could be relied 
upon as producing the moral effects 
which he had described, rather than 
applying moral causes by means of 
education, and religious causes and 
religious instruction, to produce such 
result? And now comes the clencher 
—‘I think that the interposition of 
the legislature is required ia Ireland, 
in order to produce those good feel- 
ings in that reasonable degree to 
which the question and late answer 
may be referred ; nor do I think that 
in the present condition of Ireland 
there is any moral agency, either in 
operation, or likely to come into 
operation, if unassisted by legislative 
interposition, which will produce 
that state of society which all equal- 
ly desire to see established in this 
country.” 

That able and excellent man, Mr 
Bicheno, thinks that a compulsory 
assessment would diminish the cha- 
ritable dispositions, both of the rich 
and of the poor themselves—* that the 
rich wouldimmediately send the poor 
to be relieved at the parish-tabie, and 
that the poor themselves would en- 
sure themselvesfrom charity, because 
there would be an established provi- 
sion, and thus would be broken up 
what is of vital importance toa good 
state of society—the virtuous exer- 
cise of the social feelings.” 

Well—suppose that the rich were 
immediately to send the poor to the 
parish-table. What the worse would 
the poor be of that? They would get 
a good coarse bellyfull—and would 
look less lank on coming out into the 
open air. The fewer poor that go to 
the parish-table the better; and too 
many in many parts of England do 
go there who might dine at their 
own cost at home. But we are in 
Ireland. And the question is, is it 
better that the poor, rather than “ be 
sent by the rich immediately to the 
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parish-table,” should either have no- 


thing to eat at all, or prey upon the 
scanty means of persons almost as 


poor as themselves? Are the rich 
doing all they ought now for the 
poor? Is their charity so pure and 
powerful that we must beware of 
polluting or impairing it by any sys- 
tematic plan of ours for helping them 
to feed the famished ? And the poor, 
they, in case of an established provi- 
sion, “ would excuse themselves from 
charity !” And why not? The excuse 
would be held a good one inany court 
of conscience in Christendom. It is 
wicked—ay, very wicked—to lay a 
heavy burden of charity on the backs 
of the poor. It is abhorrent from right 
reason. Mr Bicheno speaks of “a 
good state of society.” But the ques- 
tion regards the worst state of society 
in Europe. “ The virtuous exercise of 
the social feelings,” forsooth ! a min- 
gled mass of mendicancy and chari- 
table indigence all in motion with 
misery—laughing, weeping, groan- 
ing, blissing, despairing, dying, rob- 
bing, cursing, and murdering—and 
by no means to be “broken up,” 
because of “ vital importance” toa 
“ good state of society!” Well says 
Mr Scrope, “that the sentimen- 
talists, Who are so fearful of deaden- 
ing the condition of the poor, forget 
that extreme sympathy with the 
miserable, is liable to take the di- 
rection of revenge upon their oppres- 
sors, real or supposed; that the 
transition is not very unnatural from 
pitying the famished agonies of the 
expelled tenant, to burning his suc- 
cessor in his bed; that the passions 
are never so easily turned to vio- 
lence as when strongly excited with 
the glow of pity. This should be 
recollected, at the present moment 
especially, when outrages on life 
and property have become so terri- 
fically frequent, as to be considered 
by the Government and Legisla- 
ture to require the suspension of 
the law and the constitution, and the 
establishment of arbitrary power 
throughout Ireland. It is acknow- 
ledged by the opposers of poor’s 
laws; nay, as has been seen, it is 
even advanced by them, as one of 
their most forcible arguments, that 
the lower Irish are characterised by 
feelings of compassion and kindness 
towards each other of the strongest 
nature. And yet we see, too plainly, 
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that they are in the habit of commit- 
ting towards each other multiplied 
atrocities of the most unexampled 
character. The incousistency is only 
in appearance. It is the very force 
of their sympathy which urges them 
to acts of dreadful revenge upon 
those whom they consider agents in 
the oppression of their friends and 
connexions. Is a family ejected from 
the small farm which forms their 
sole chance of subsistence — their 
sympathizing neighbours join them 
in forcibly intimidating the succeed- 
ing tenant, and, if he refuses to give 
way to intimidation, in executing 
their sanguinary threats upon him. 
And is it for the sake of keeping up 
this excited feeling at its full pitch 
of intensity, that we are called on to 
refrain from interfering with the ex- 
clusive right of the poor to relieve 
each other?” 

And now we come to look at the 
subject in its most dismal light. 
Grant at once that the consolidation 
of many small farms—and portions of 
land that have no title to the name 
even of “ pelting” farms—bits of 
potato-ground, each with its hovel 
—is for the good of Ireland. The 
system may be carried too far— 
to the extinction of much that is 
valuable in the mind, morals, and 
manners of a people—and conse- 
quently to the detriment of the 
State. Butsuclr infinite subdivision 
as had taken place in Ireland was on 
many accounts to be lamented, and 
the source of many evils. We shall 
not enter upon any enquiry into the 
causes that led to it. They were 
various; but it is allowed on all 
hands, that the larger landowners 
encouraged it from cupidity, just as 
the smaller did from necessity, and 
that there was a vast increase of 
population. We say from cupidity ; 
for there was no other motive but a 
mercenary one with most of the ab- 
sentees in accumulating tenantry ; 
and to them chiefly belongs the 
merit of having created the class of 
middlemen. The same system was 
pursued by the resident gentry ; and 
by them, too, carried much too far ; 
though their humanity, we doubt not, 
was often ready to alleviate the wret- 
chedness which was daily submitted 
to their eyes all over their heredi- 
tary estates. We shall never bring 
ourselves to ~_ indiscriminate 
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abuse on the Irish gentry; for 
among them are many of the prime 
men of the earth. But such was 
the system pursued; and it long 
flourished to their great emolument 
—and the prodigious advance of 
their rental. 

But a new light—and we believe 
a better—broke over the land; and 
the land-owners being, to a certain 
extent, men of science, saw that the 
time for accumulating was gone by, 
and that the timehad come for clear- 
ing tenantry ; ‘and they set about 
that new business, which should have 
been dealt with “ gently, and with a 
hand of healing,” with a cruel ala- 
crity—if not blind, worse —impro- 
vident of the certain suffering about 
to be spread far and wide ;—a cruel 
alacrity, which in a few years redu- 
ced millions—ay, millions—for the 
plague of poverty runs fast as wild- 
fire —to irremediable misery. By 
the wretches thus driven to wander 
whithersoever they willed, had they 
who expelled them from the soil 
been supported all their lives, in 
comfort or in splendour,—at home 
or abroad. Here then was atroci- 
ous wickedness—if ever there was 
wickedness on this earth — cold- 
blooded, scientific, and systematiz- 
ed ingratitude of the blackest grain 
—most devilish. 

Mr Sadler has been accused of 
writing intemperately of the men 
guilty of such atrocities; we say, his 
eloquence is lighted up with the 
flashes of indignant virtue. “ Clear- 
ings!” “ Drivings !” What sheck- 
ing words to apply to human beings 
in a Christian land! Be consistent, 
and call them at once “ cattle.” 

“ The infection of cruel selfish- 
ness,” he truly says, “is to be traced 
to absenteeism ; and once intro- 
duced, such, alas! is our nature, 
whenever interest is concerned, we 
are predisposed to take the conta- 
gion, which has spread like a leprosy 
through a whole country, and fills it 
with suffering, and sorrow, and des- 
titution.” Who can read the follow- 
ing passage without feeling its jus- 
tice ? 

“ Leaving, then, wholly out of our 
consideration the more apparent and 
constantly operating evils of this pest 
of Ireland; that mass of poverty 
which is created, that distress which 
is unrelieved ; that idleness which is 
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unemployed ; that ignorance which 
is uninstructed ; together with all the 
crime and suffering from which such 
a state of things is inseparable ; what 
is, lastly, its conduct in regard to its 
victims in the extremity of nature, 
when disease is added to poverty, 
multiplying its sorrows in a ratio of 
which wealth can have no adequate 
conception? when the desertion, as 
it respects such sufferers, is irrepa- 
rable and final? when those last du- 
ties, which the humane heart will not 
allow itself to perform by proxy, are 
not performed at all? In that awful 
season, from every quarter of Ire- 
land, there came from the death-bed 
—bed did I say!—from the scanty 
straw which spread the cold ground 
in many a temporary shed ; in such 
as which, were the pampered beast 
of many a proud absentee put for a 
single night, he would probably make 
the air ring with his reproofs; but 
which were crowded with patient 
and grateful sufferers, with the in- 
fected, the dying, and the dead: from 
scenes like these, I say, there came a 
voice as audible as if it had been 
pealed forth in thunder : ‘I—I; whose 
labour has supplied all your wants, 
and supported your grandeur; con- 
tenting myself with the refuse, in or- 
der to satisfy your exactions, till even 
that failed me, and [sank—I was sick 
—and ye—DESERTED ME!’”’ 

Is there no restraint on such con- 
duct? No. Statute after statute has 
been enacted within a few years ex- 
ety | to increase the power of 

rish landlords over their tenants; 
the Civil Bill Ejectment Act; the 
Joint Tenancy Act; the Absconding 
Tenant Act; and the Subletting 
Act. Such has been the conspiracy 
of the rich against the poor, of the 
powerful against the weak ; these are 
the “ things of law,” where are the 
“ things of love?” Nothing is there 
to prevent—all facilities are there to 
enable any individual —let us use 
the words of Mr Scrope—“ any in- 
dividual residing, perhaps, at a dis- 
tance, out of sight and hearing of 
the agonies he may inflict, from pass- 
ing a sentence of death upon hundreds 
who have been encouraged to breed 
and multiply on his estate, up to the 
moment when he became aware, 
from the lessons of Political Econo- 
mists, the change of general opinion, 
or caprice, that it was against his 
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individual interest any longer to al- 
low them to live there—nothing to 
hinder him turning them out of their 
houses on the wide world, to starve, 
or die of fever, engendered by want, 
after infecting and severely burden- 
ing the charity of the neighbouring 
towns—nothing but the chance of his 
having a human or an inhuman heart 
in his bosom.” 

Look then again at the MenpICcANCY 
of Ireland. It assumes before “ the 
eyes of our soul” an awful character. 
We see not now one mighty mass— 
or many hordes—of profligate im- 
posture—of indolent indigence—of 
wicked want—of disgraceful disease 
—of crime—of sin suffering but its 
own punishment under the decrees 
of eternal justice unconvicted. 
All these are there—but they have 
slunk away into shadow. We see 
now sorrow as sincere—anguish as 
acute—and as unmerited—as ever 
wept or groaned; honest industry 
driven from its homestead, not to 
work, but to wander on the high- 
ways; and rather than steal, prepa- 
red to perish ; penury on which there 
is shame, but no disgrace—for that 
rests with the oppression ; fever, and 
consumption, and atrophy, and le- 
prosy, all borne patiently by people 
who lately were all healthy in their 
huts or hovels now mixed with the 
road mire; and wesee there,too, many 
virtues indigenous to the soil—for 
are not the parental affections and 
filial piety, virtues ?—and bravery in 
men—and chastity in women—and 
where are they to be seen in “ strong- 
er strength” than among those who 
were once the small tenantry of the 
Green Isle, and in cabins in the wild 
wood, “ once sang the bold anthem 
of Erin-go-bragh ?” Read this. 

“ Rev. M. O’Suttivan, Q. 6257.— 
Do you know what becomes of the 
tenantry at present ejected from 
estates in Ireland ?—J fear very many 
of them perish.” 

“R. Smirn, Esq. Q. 2930.—What 
becomes of the dispossessed tenants ? 
—I cannot inform the Committee 
what becomes of them; but in one 
of the cases, to which I now allude, 
I was informed that upwards of 
twenty families were turned out, 
and in the other case.more than 
thirty; the consequence was, that the 
persons so dispossessed did not sub- 
mit quietly, and, in revenge, cut the 
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tails off the cattle of the proprietor 
of the estate, and committed various 
outrages. In the other case, the 
people who were turned out muster- 
ed a strong armed force, and at night 
attacked the persons who had been 
put into possession, whereby some 
lives were lost. Ishould here ob- 
serve, that, previous to these occur- 
rences, the county in which it hap- 
pened had been peaceable.” 

“Dr Dorie, Q. 4364.—It would 
be impossible for language to convey 
an idea of the state of distress to 
which the ejected tenantry have been 
reduced, or of the disease and misery, 
and even vice, which they have pro- 
pagated in the towns wherein they 
have settled; so that not only they 
who have been ejected have been 
rendered miserable, but they have 
carried with them and propagated 
that misery. They have increased 
the stock of labour; they have ren- 
dered the habitations of those who 
received them more crowded ; they 
have given occasion to the dissemi- 
nation of disease; they have been 
obliged to resort to theft, and to all 
manner of vice and iniquity, to pro- 
care subsistence ; but what is, per- 
haps, the most painful of all, a vast 
number of them have perished from 
want. 

“ Q. What is the change which takes 
place with the ejected tenants ?—In 
some cases, they wander about with- 
out a fixed residence. The young 
people, in some instances, endeavour 
to emigrate to America. If the family 
have a little furniture, or a cow, or 
a horse, they sell it, and come into 
the small towns, where very often 
they get a license to sell beer and 
whisky. After a short time, their 
little capital is expended, and they 
become dependent upon the charities 
of the town. They next give up their 
house, and take a room; but, at 
present, many of them are obliged 
to take, not a room, but what they 
call a corner insome house. It may 
be necessary to state to the Com- 
mittee that in all the suburbs of 
our towns, there are cabins, having 
no loft, of suppose twenty feet 
long by twelve feet wide, with a 
partition in the centre. I have not, 
myself, seen so many as seven fa- 
milies in one of these cabins; but 
I have been assured by the officiating 
clergyman of the town, that there are 
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many instances of it. Then their 
beds are merely a little straw, strew- 
ed at night upon the floor, and by 
day wrapped up in, or covered by,a 
quilt or blanket. They are obliged 
to do it up in that manner by day, in 
order to have some vacant space. In 
these abodes of misery, disease is 
often produced by extreme want. 
Disease wastes the people; for they 
have little food, and no comforts to 
restore them. They die in a little 
time. I have known a lane, witha 
small district adjoining, in the town 
in which I live, to have been peo- 
pled by thirty or forty families who 
came from the country; and J think 
that, in the course of twelve months, 
there were not ten families of the thirty 
surviving—the bulk of them had died.” 
—Q. 4383, 4384. 

“ The children begotten in this 
state of society become of an inferior 
caste; the whole character of the 
people becomes gradually worse and 
worse ; they diminish in stature, they 
are enervated in mind; the popula- 
tion is gradually deteriorated, till, at 
length, you have the inhabitants of 
one of the finest countries in the 
world reduced to a state of effemi- 
nacy which makes them little better 
than the Lazzaroni of Naples, or the 
Hindoos on the coast of Malabar. 

“ We have, in short, a disorganized 
population becoming by their poverty 
more and more immoral, and less 
and less capable of providing for 
themselves: and we have, besides 
that, the frightful, and awful, and ter- 
rific exhibition of human life wasted 
with a rapidity, and to a degree, such 
as is not witnessed in any civilized 
country upon the face of the earth.” 
—Q. 4528, 4529. 

Did laws for the poor ever work 
such evils as those which have all 
been created by laws for the rich ? 
Yet who among the Economists has 
lifted up his voice against  tliis 
** sweaty sway’ of oppression? Not 
one. They all approve of it toa 
man. And as if those tides of hu- 
man beings were all but so much 
ditch-water, they talk coolly of their 
being all in good time “ gradually 
absorbed !” Ay—they are absorbed 
—and faster far than many imagine 
—by the suction of the soil—into 
thousands on thousands of small pits, 
vulgarlycalled graves. 

An opinion has been frequently 
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expressed, that the surplus and re- 
dundant population of Ireland may 
be absorbed, as that of Scotland has 
been during the last century, with- 
out poor’s laws, by the mere opera- 
tion of a steady government, and 
growing demand for labour. A very 
slight consideration of the difference 
between the two countries must be 
sufficient to shew that this expecta- 
tion is utterly chimerical. 

In the first place, there is no rea- 
son to believe that the surplus popu- 
lation of Scotland, at the close of the 
17th century, was by any means so 
considerable as that of Ireland is at 
this time. Fletcher of Saltoun, in- 
deed, estimates the Scotch sturdy 
beggars at 200,000; but there is 
every reason to believe that his num- 
bers are grossly overrated. It is 
difficult to see how, in a country 
situated as Scotland then was, im- 
perfectly cultivated, and without 
manufactures, so great a body of 
unproductive labourers could have 
been maintained. Certain itis, that 
on no occasion did Scotland, even 
when hardest pressed, ever assemble 
50,000 men in the field; a fact which 
seems inconsistent with so great an 
accumulation of unemployed poor 
as is here supposed. 

In the next place, it is a mistake 
to suppose that during the last cen- 
tury Scotland has had no poor’s rates. 
Ono the contrary, for two hundred 
and fifty years the legal rights of 
the Scottish poor to maintenance 
have been nearly as extensive as in 
England ; and at this moment, there 
is hardly a town of any magnitude in 
North Britain, where poor’s rates have 
not long been established. By the 
acts 1579 and 1661, and the Royal 
Proclamation in 1693, the rights of 
all the destitute poor to be relieved 
has been distinctly recognised. The 
poor’s rates of Scotland, indeed, are 
light in comparison of those of Eng- 
land; but that is merely because 
their administration being intrusted 
to the heritors, who pay the assess- 
ment, has been more vigilantly look- 
ed after thanin England, where it was 
imposed by the church-wardens, and 
because Scotland is only now be- 
ginning to arrive at that complicated 
state of society where the aid of 
legal assessment to relieve the poor 
is indispensable. Wherever manu- 
factures or great towns prevail, poor’s 
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rates in this country have been long 
established. 

In the third place, Scotland never 
was overwhelmed with a mass of in- 
digence at all approaching to the men- 
dicity which now exists in Ireland ; 
for this plain reason, that she had not 
till recent times the means of bound- 
less subsistence of the humblest kind 
to the labouring classes. For the last 
half century, the contemporary wri- 
ters have been full of the grievous 
evils arising from Irish immigration ; 
but the writers a hundred and thirty 
years ago contain no similar com- 
plaint of the redundance or over- 
flowing habits of the Scotch poor,— 
a clear proof that no great accumu- 
lation of indigence was experienced ; 
for wherever it has, the Scotch have 
never been found backward in emi- 
grating to the other more favoured 
regions of the globe. From _ the 
earliest times, indeed, the annals of 
other states have been filled with ob- 
servations on the Scotch settlers; but 
the complaint always was, that they 
were too thriving, not that they were 
a nuisance from their beggarly habits; 
a certain indication that it was the 
better and educated classes, not the 
more indigent poor, who migrated 
to foreign countries. 

In the fourth place, the great and 
erying evils which have long existed 
in Ireland, and operated as a perpe- 
tual stimulus upon the production 
of an indigent and wretched popula- 
tion, never were known in Scotland. 
The enormous grievances of absentee 
proprietors, middlemen, a rebellious 
Catholic priesthood, and political in- 
stitutions for which the people were 
totally unfitted, never existed in this 
country. Property has been here at 
all times comparatively protected, 
industry safe, artificial wants and 
habits of frugality universal. Never 
was it found necessary from predial 
and political disturbances like those 
of [reland tosuspend the constitution, 
and establish martial law,as has there 
become indispensable. It is need- 
lesshere to enquire to what causes this 
difference in the history and present 
habits of the two countries has arisen; 
suffice it to say that it exists, and 
that its existence must render alto- 
— chimerical the. expectation 

hat the Irish poor can be absorbed 
by the same means, and in the same 
manner, as the Scotch haye been. 
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If Scotland were to be cursed for 
ten years with an insurgent peasant- 
ry,a Catholic priesthood, anabsentee 
body of proprietors, and a grinding 
race of middlemen, all the boasted 
frugality and caution of the Scotch 
character would disappear, and in 
its stead, we should soon have the 
recklessness, redundant increase, and 
misery of Ireland. 

In a word, Ireland has arrived at 
that stage in political disease where 
all ordinary remedies fail, and the 
powers of evil are infinitely too 
strong for the gradual and insulated 
efforts of individuals. Nothing but 
the strong hand of Government, both 
to repress evil, and do good, can 
now avail the state; and the disor- 
ganizationand insecurity of thecoun- 
tryis such, that without public works, 
paid, and relief generally adminis- 
tered by Government, all other reme- 
dies will be found to be utterly in- 
effectual. 

But the parallel runs straighter be- 
tween the state of Ireland now, and 
that of England in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth. This has been clearly shown 
by Nimmo, and Sadler, and Scrope, 
and Doyle, and many others, from 
the best authorities and the most cer- 
tain documents; and as the misery 
is the same—so must be the remedy 
«—Provision for the Poor by law. 

The misery was the same—as may 
be seen in Strype. He speaks of 
the number of poor that died on the 
streets of London of cold, and lay 
sick at the doors, perishing of hun- 
ger. And whence came they there ? 
The destruction of tillage, and demo- 
lition of cottages, sent them thither 
from the country where they had 
neither “ work nor harbour.” —“ It is 
a common custom with covetous 
landlords, to let their housing to de- 
cay, that the farmer shall be fain, for 
a small regard, or none at all, to give 
up his lease; that they, taking the 
grounds into their own hands, may 
turn all to pasture. So now, old fa- 
thers, poor widows, and young child- 
ren, lie begging in the miry streets.” 
And hear Secace Gilpin preaching 
before the an of the “ great op- 
pression of landlords towards their 
tenants, by turning them out of all, 
to their utter undoing.” 

“Now the robberies, extortions, 
and open oppressions of covetous 
cormorants have no end or limits, on 
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banks to keep in their vileness. As 
for turning poor men out of their 
holds, they take it for no offence, but 
say the land is their own ; and so they 
turn them out of their sheds like 
mice. Thousands in England, through 
such, beg now from door to door, 
who had kept honest homes.”— 
“These,” he added, “ had such quick 
smelling hounds, that they could live 
at London and turn men out-of their 
farms and tenements, a hundred, 
some two hundred miles off.” 

Was this wretchedness let alone to 
be “gradually absorbed?” No. Du- 
ring half a century acts were passed 
by the legislature for its relief and 
cure—but all were ineffectual—till, 
by the 43d of Elizabeth, all parishes 
were compelled to relieve their impo- 
tent inhabitant, and send to work the 
unemployed. Then began the natural 
“absorption ;” then came the “ gol- 
den days of good Queen Bess ;” for 
from her, and the luminaries that 
shone round her throne, there was 
an efflux of that noble spirit which 
has never since altogether left the 
character and the councils of the 
rulers of England. 

But the misery is not only of the 
same kind now in Ireland that then 
was in England, but it is far greater ; 
and unless it be speedily remedied, 
that noble island is lost not only to 
us, but to itself; and whether there 
be a “ Repeal” or no Repeal, if left 
much longer, Ireland, without a pro- 
vision for her-starving millions of 
some sort, (and what other sort is in 
the sight of any seér buta poor’s law?) 
must be drenched in all the horrors 
of rebellion and civil war. 

“ Agitation!’ There has indeed 
been enough of it. Recommended 
to all ranks in Ireland by the Mar- 


quis of Anglesea, it has been preach-" 


ed by O’Connell even beyond the 
desire of the Lord-lieutenant—and 
we see the fruits. Mr Stanley, too, 
talked of “ extinguishing tithes;” and 
in Parliament we almost every day 
hear denunciations of wrath against 
all Church Establishments, and pro- 
posals for making religion a free 
trade. Down with the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, is no longer 
an Irish—it is also an English howl 
—and who remembers now the— 
Reformation? All that is best and 
holiest in Ireland and that has been 
not only her safe d and her suc- 
cour, but her salvation—Prorest- 
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ANTISM—is under a cloud of displea- 
sure with our rulers; and it would 
seem as if they had the folly, 
and the madness to believe, or the 
weakness and wickedness to act as 
if they believed, while they knew 
better, that the involution of crime 
with misery, at which, in that dis- 
tracted country, we now gaze aghast, 
was caused in a great measure by a 
vestry-cess of some L.30,000 a- 
year! while the fount, from which 
almost all the national calamities 
have in bloody torrents been derived, 
stands open, and might, if not dried, 
be sealed up by the law, and the 
whole land, if not tranquillized, 
lightened by one enactment. “ That 
this,” says Mr Scrope, “is the true 
source of the horrible outrages which 
are now in almost daily perpetration 
in Ireland, is proved beyond a pos- 
sibility of doubt by an examination 
of the nature of these offences. 
Against whom are these sanguinary 
attacks and threats of attack for the 
most part levelled? The tithe-own- 
ers, or their proctors? The magis- 
trates and gentry? Excisemen, or 
travellers? No! But against the 
* Jand-takers’ as they are called,— 
the incoming tenants of farms, whose 
former occupiers have been turned 
out to make room for them! Against 
those who, in the desperate compe- 
tition for the occupation of land, as 
the only means of existence, outbid 
the herd of houseless wretches, and 
excite in them the same rabid jea- 
lousy as rouses a pack of gaunt and 
starving wolves against the one who 
may get possession of the morsel for 
which all are contending.” 

Here is to be found the origin of 
the Whiteboy-system--with its Peep- 
of-day-boys, Thrashers, Whiteboys, 
Raters, Carders, Shanavests, Cara- 
ighats Rockites, Blackhens, Riscaval- 
las, Ribbon-men, Lady-clares, and 
Terry-alts. What care they for be- 
ing hanged? Revenge is sweet—if 
death be bitter. So felt Redmond 
the murderer on the scaffold. “I 
was resolved on vengeance, and now 
that I have taken it, 1am content to 
die.’ And there have been, and 
will be, many Redmonds. What 
though he Died? For his old father 
had not been ill-used by his landlord 
—and was himself an unreasonable 
ruffian. The son was a murderer, 
it may be said, almost by profession 
and on principle ; and had assisted 
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at five shocking slaughters. But, 
like many other reformers, he had de- 
luded himself, in his ferocity, into a 
belief that he was in life a patriot, 
and indeatha martyr. Bulls driven 
mad even by the echoes of their own 


bellowing among the mountains, 
gallop about with swarthy eyes, 
seeking something human to toss 
and trample ; and Redmond was just 
such another, a mad bull—as bloody 
and as bestial; for though no goad 
had a to enter deep into 
his own flesh, he had learned to bel- 
low; yet were there sounds to mad- 
den him besides the echoes of those 
he himself had made, for the air of 
all his native region was alive with 
curses. 

Murders perpetrated by your Red- 
monds, and other vulgar villains, 
though sometimes, as in the case of 
the Sheas, (and is not Wild-goose- 
lodge now a dismal sound?) very 
comprehensive, belong to the retail- 
dealers in such commodities; but, 
when “ alandlord, writing from Lon- 
don or Paris, directs his agent to 
eject ten, twenty, or thirty indus- 
trious families, from their little 
farms, on which they and their fore- 
fathers were reared,” he, beyond all 
question is, and therefore we call 
him so—your wholesale dealer in 
murder. 

We wish Mr Bicheno were with 
us on the poor’s laws; he is with us 
on most we have said about the 
“ bad relation between landlord and 
tenant.” “ The landlords in Ireland 
do not,” he says, “ understand their 
business, which is to cultivate a good 
understanding with their tenan- 
try.” English landlords do this; 
and their “ dignity and consequence 
are upheld by a respectable and 
numerous tenantry, to whom, when 
in distress, his generosity re- 
mits a portion of rent, and treats 
with such kindness, that he comes 
even to command their opinions.” 
True and good; but in Ireland, he 
says, there are no such feelings,— 
*‘ all the landlord looks to there is 
the improvement of his income, and 
the quantity of rent he can ab- 
stract.” True and bad. In what se- 
cret and undisturbed corner of their 
breasts then, we ask, reside “ the 
charitable dispositions of the rich,” 
which Mr Bicheno fears might be 
deadened or destroyed by a legal 
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provision for the poor? Is the land- 
lord at once greedy and generous, 
callous and pitiful? Does he with 
the one hand “ abstract the greatest 
quantity of rent,” and with the other 
perform “the virtuous exercise of 
the social feelings?” His mind be- 
tween the two must be in a queer 
puzzlement; and in his quandary he 
will be apt to violate the Christian 
injunction, not to let the “ right hand 
know what the left is doing.” 

Provision by law must therefore 
be made for the poor in Ireland. Can 
the absentee Irish landlords utter a 
syllable against such a provision, on 
the score of injustice? If they do, 
they must be hissed and hooted 
dumb. Will the resident? Many, 
we solemnly believe, will not; not,” 
if the cause of the Irish poor be 
taken up, heart and hand, by Eng- 
land. England may have done Ire- 
land wrong; now she seeks to right 
her; not by Coercive Bills alone— 
not by Church Spoliation Bills—but 
by Faith, Hope, and Charity, sent by 
Justice on a mission of Mercy. She 
would fain see done for her, what in 
similar circumstances was done for 
herself by one of the wisest of her 
own monarchs, and by the wisest of 
her own statesmen. 

In the net annual produce of the 
soil there is a fund from which the 
legislature ought to authorize the 
Government to levy a tax in the 
shape of apoor’srate ; the application 
of which to labour would soon 
change the aspect of things, and in 
progress of time, by the prodigious 
impulse that would be given to the 
whole energies of the people, would 
“scatter plenty over a smiling land.” 

We have seen of what materials 
the pauper population is composed ; 
and how—that is, on what and by 
whom—at present itisfed. It does 
not subsist wholly—though in great 
part—on air; but it devours pota- 
toes and water. Frequently when 
obliged to “rough it,” it eats land 
and sea refuse—and it is wonderful 
for how long it can get on upon— 
nothing. At bridals, often is there 
no richer fare than “ potatoes and 
point ;” and at funerals the salt lies 
untasted on the breast of the corpse. 
Yet, would you believe it, such main- 
tenance even as this is too expensive 
for the country’s means? Different 
calculations give different amounts; 
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butthe cost cannot be farshort of two 
millions. Call it one—and you have 
a grievous and an iniquitous tax. 
The more it is, the more crying the 
necessity that it should be removed ; 
the less it is, the easier will it be 
found to supply its place by such 
means and modes as may seem to 
give some indications that we are 
not living in an utterly barbarous 
age, and without any government. 

It is proposed, then, by means spe- 
cified, to set all this countless muiti- 
tude of bodies, legs, and arms, now 
idle, or worse than idle, to work; 
and it is hoped, that thereby may be 
fed, more cheaply and more copious- 
ly, all that countless multitude of 
mouths. Suppose that the tax—the 
poor’srate—raised double theamount 
of what is now thus expended on 
this miserable multitude—say three 
millions of money—and that the value 
of the work done was but one-half 
of that—then are the people em- 
ployed no worse off, but better, be- 
cause employed, than before—and 
there is nowhere any loss. But sup- 
pose the labour set a-going by the 
three million as productive in Ire- 
land, as it would be in Scotland or in 
England ; and what then? 

Now the truth is—and in the face 
of such evidence as has been given, 
nobody has been found so audacious 
as directly to deny it—that millions 
on millions might be employed in 
Treland, on labour that would be in- 
finitely more productive than in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. 

We should like to have a look at 
the man who, with the Parliamentary 
Reports in his hands, directly denied 
this; but there are still wiseacres 
among us who insist that capital—as 
it is called—always finds employ- 
ment for itself—and the very best 
employment too—and that nothing 
can be done by legislature or govern- 
ment, but—’tis the old story—to let 
capital alone—and it will work at 
will its own wonders. This is just 
saying, that whatever any and every 
man voluntarily does with his own 
is the best possible—not only for 
himself—but for his country—and 
for the human race. The pleasant 
Optimists ! 

It would be much nearer the truth 
to say—in the case of Ircland—that 
the rule of action has been just the 
reverse of all this; and that govern- 
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ment alone can or will turn capital 
there—by a compulsory provision— 
and other means—into productive 
employment—whereby capital shall 
create capital—not beyond the un- 
certain dreams of vain and ignorant 


imagination—but up to the settled 
and splendid visions of calmest and 
Wisest reason. 

It has been often said, and will, we 
daresay, be often said again, that 
whatever is given by the pcessessors 
of property to the maintenance of 
the poor is just so much deducted 
from a capital that would be other- 
wise employed in productive labour, 
and thus is there just so much Joss 
of the country’s wealth. The truth 
of this depends upon many lies— 
and especially on these two supposi- 
tions—that the poor thus maintained 
do nothing—and secondly, that they 
are in themselves of less worth than 
beasts. If they cannot work, it would 
be somewhat unreasonable to re- 
quire that they should; and as they 
are not positively put to death, nor 
yet generally permitted to perish, 
they are somehow or other maintain- 
ed! if they can, it would be equally 
unreasonable -not to make them 
tackle to; and unless we greatly 
mistake, such is the object at present 
in view. But should that object not 
be fully attained—or rather should 
such labour not furnish an equiva- 
lent for its support, have they no such 
claim on the capital of Christians as 
that loudly urged, and cheerfully 
granted, by studs of horses and packs 
of hounds? The labour of those ani- 
mals is productive of much pleasure, 
but of no provender—for the fox, 
though he is fond of poultry, and like- 
wise of lambs, is supported at less per 
sonal expense than the hound that 
kills him, or the hunter that is in at 
the death. Ali the foxes, however, are 
supported by the landed interest— 
besides other items—at the expense 
of all the horses and all the hounds; 
and it is not for us, who are no very 
skilful arithmeticians, to say how 
many Irishmen might live luxuri- 
ously on the best of potatoes, mealy 
or waxy, at the cost of one old dog- 
fox. 

But supposing we have not put 
this according to the principles of 

olitical economy—Dr Doyle surely 
1as—“ if the rich encourage arts and 
agriculture by useless and luxurious 
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consumption; if the capital thus ex- 
pended by them be not withdrawn 
from productive labour, how can it 
be said that the food and raiment 
furnished to the pauper is a draw- 
back from the resources of the coun- 


try? We may import spices from 
the East, and extract gems from the 
depths of the ocean; we may collect, 
for our amusement, the beasts of the 
earth, the fowls of the air, and the 
fishes of the sea; we may gratify all 
our appetites, whether regular or 
unruly; we may expend upon the 
idle, the fractious, and the profane, the 
fruit of labour, and the products of 
industry, without trenching upon the 
capital to be employed in productive 
labour ; but if, from our excesses and 
fictitious wants, we deduct a mite 
for the widow, or a crust for the 
orphan, industry will perish and the 
state decay !” 

The Doctor is here speaking of the 
poor who do not, because they can- 
not, work ; and his argument is con- 
clusive; but we speak of the poor 
who can and will work, and for them 
there is no need of any argument at 
all. “ The poor’s rate, it is true,” he 
says, “ will not be sown in the ground, 
and the food and raiment given to 
the pauper will not increase and 
multiply ;”’ but the shillela is laid 
aside for fairs and patterns—fire- 
arms fall into rusty desuetude—and 
pickaxes, and spades, and shovels, 
and gavelocks, and scythes, and 
sickles are flourishing in all direc- 
tions, far more beautifully than in 
any row that ever did honour to 
wake or funeral. 

Employment for capital and la- 
bour! What—must we at this time 
of day paint a Picture of Ireland? 
We humbly decline doing so; but 
may mention the millions of fertile 
acres lying yet uncleared—through 
which, were solid and liquid roads 
to go straight as arrows or sinuous 
as serpents, we should soon see a 
new world of wealth. Bogs, in which 
whole armies might sink; why are 
they not firm plains of green pas- 
qurage or yellow corn? They would 
pay. They have promised—they 

ave sworn to do so—and hitherto 
have always kept their oaths. Ina 
very few years all those that under 
cultivation pledged their faith to re- 
ay its cost, have redeemed it; they 
Justly returned the capital they had 
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“absorbed,” and generously made a 
present in perpetuity of themselves 
in land worth 30s. per acre rent to 
their benefactors thus enriched by 

their judicious kindness to the poor. 
There is gratitude. Rivers? Nature 

has made them magnificent—let art 

make them useful, and then poet 

and political economist and patriot 
may all equally rejoice in the beau- 

tiful country from source to sea. 

Sea? Of what other island have 

the coasts, iron-bound or emerald- 

cased, been indented by the sleepless 

and scientific surges, into such calm 
and capacious bays and harbours, 
where all the navies of the world 
might ride? And shall such rivers, 

but “ for want of a shallow here and 
there being deepened, or a pier 
built,” still flow through * districts 

poor and barbarous,” “ cut off from 
all means of communication with 
markets and civilisation,’ while a 
million of men are crying—“ give us 

work or we die?” Shall such seas 

in vain thunder or whisper in our 

ears to turn to blessing “ the respi- 

ration of the tides,” in vain stretch 

out their arms to bear all our float- 

ing industry out upon the broad 

bosom of the bountiful deep ? 

All this of which we have been 
speaking is now—waste. Could ca- 
pital, then, be got—and to get it, it 
is not necessary to be able to say 
what it is—there is labour enough 
and to spare, ready to execute, and 
work todo which, when done, would 
be wealth. “I consider,” says Mr 
Wiggins, “ that in no part of these 
islands can capital be so profitably 
employed as in Ireland, under its 
presentcircumstances—certainly not 
in England or Wales.” “Iscarcely 
know any place in Ireland,” says Mr 
Hardy, “ where the investment of 
capital, judiciously laid out, would 
not produce a profit far beyond the 
interest of the money expended.” 
“TI am decidedly of opinion,” says 
Dr Doyle, “ that a quantity of capi- 
tal, such as I would hesitate to name, 
might be profitably expended, both 
in the improvement of the lands now 
enclosed, and in the reclaiming lands 
now waste.” “ There is,” says Mr 
Ensor, “ scarcely any field that is 
cultivated as it ought to be.” “ In 
consequence,” says Mr Williams, 
“ of the sum of L.167,000, being ex- 
pended by Mr Nimmo, in Connaught 
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alone, in seven years, the increase of 


the annual revenue to Government - 


has since been equal to the whole of 
that expenditure. In the Cork dis- 
trict, Mr Griffiths, the Government 
engineer, expended L.60,000in seven 
years; and the increase of Govern- 
ment revenue in customs and excise 
has been L.50,000 a-year,” and all this 
chiefly from increasing facilities for a 
profitable interchange of produce— 
coal, turf, manure of all sorts, slates, 
bricks, lime, building-stone, tim- 
ber, potatoes, and other provisions. 
The whole of this produce, observes 
Mr Scrope, which must be presumed 
to bear the proportion of at least 
ten to one in annual value to the 
revenue collected upon it, must be 
considered in the light of a new 
creation, called into existence on 
these spots in a few years by the ju- 
dicious outlay of a comparatively 
—— capital. 

e have seen that the present an- 
nual provision for the poor in Ireland 
is estimated by Dr Doyle at a mil- 
lion and a half—by Mr Wilmot Hor- 
ton at three millions. Were by far 
the greater part of that vast sum em- 

loyed under a poor’s law—on able- 
bodied men, each tearing away like 
tigers atsuch productive work as we 
have been speaking of, instead of 
being given to them merely to keep 
them alive in idle indigence, would 
it not be for the benefit of Ireland ? 
Could you count the capital that 
would be thereby created in fifty 
years? 

Suppose that no relief at all were 
given to the landholders—to those 
who at present suffer—but that they 
continued to pay, as they now do, the 
whole; under regulation they would 
at least get something for their mo- 
ney; but it is proposed that the half 
should be paid by the landowners. 
Noman in his senses holds Mr M‘Cul- 
loch’s doctrine about absenteeism. 
Now, these gentry spend all their 
income, and some of them contrive 
to spend a good deal more, out of 
Ireland—to the amount—it is be- 
lieved—of some three millions. A 
poor’srate sends back, or keeps part 
of it, to be employed as capital— 
and were they taxed double, it could 
hardly be’ called unjust. But per- 
haps that could not be effected. If 
you believe that the resident land- 
owners now spend all their incomes 
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in the best way possible, it would be 
absurd to tax them as proposed ; 
but you cannot believe that, without 
disbelieving all you have ever seen, 
heard, or read of Ireland, and decla- 
ring yourself a universal sceptic. 
You must, in other words, be a goose, 
and in rainy weather ought always 
to stand on one leg. 

We have heard it seriously recom- 
mended, as the only way to improve 
the condition of the Irish people, to 
cultivate and encourage in them a 
taste for better living—that is, board 
and lodging, and dress. It seems to 
us that it would be injudicious to do 
so—nay, inhumane. They would be 
very unhappy, were they to lose their 
taste for potatoes, and acquire one 
for animal food, without being able 
to gratify it but by killing their only 
pig, perhaps enceinte; their hovels 
have been long little better thanstyes, 
but many thousands of them have 
been swept away, and the poor crea- 
tures think that they were little pa- 
laces, now that they know not where 
to lay their heads; in their “ loop’d 
and window’d raggedness” they are 
not ripe for the pride of apparel. It 
seems to us far from paradoxical to 
say, that if there had been for the 
last half-century few absentees—and 
if the landowners—the nobility and 
gentry—had acted on something like 
the same principles as those of Eng- 
land—it would have been, in the na- 
ture of things, impossible that cattle 
and corn could have been annually 
exported to the value of not a few 
millions of money—while not a few 
millions of human mouths remained 
unacquainted with flesh-meat and 
meal, and conversant but with one 
subterraneous root. The nobility 
and gentry would not have allowed 
it; and there would in all such mat- 
ters have been a very respectable 
standard of taste. Nay, whether they 
would have been willing to allow it 
or not, it could not have been; for 
when society is in a natural state, 
there cannot be one law for the rich 
and another law for the poor. An 
enlightened and resident nobility and 
gentry, and a dark and destitute 
tenantry, were never, we venture to 
say, seen even in Dream-land. The 
population of Ireland would, in our 
opinion, have been far greater than 
it now is; it would have been pros- 
perous; and yet the resources of the 
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country seen inexhaustibly openin 
out for an increase of happier an 
happier numbers. 

ut the nobility and gentry of Ire- 
land have not done their duty. They 
must be compelled to do it; they 
must be taxed, that the character and 
condition of the people they have 
unnaturally neglected may be raised 
from pitiable and shameful degrada- 
tion—or rather, that the people may 
be enabled by their own labour to 
raise their character and condition 
for themselves. 

There would soon be plenty of ca- 
pital; it would then be borrowed in 
all the stock-markets of Europe, on 
security of the cultivated soil of one 
of the richest islands in the world, 
then enjoying the strange visitation 
of peace. Ay—all blessing and all 
power are in that one word—peace. 

A few millions are all that is 
wanted to begin with—and they are 
to be had for a word. There are 
the men—there are the wastes—if 
wastes they may be called—which we 
know can in a few years defray the 
_ cost of cultivation—and endless other 
employment for productive labour 
beside. So far from being Utopian, 
the plan proposed is one of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, proved by ex- 
perience to be practicable, and to be 
carried into execution by the self- 
same machinery that has every where 
else in the civilized world been em- 
ployed to improve the condition of 
man. 

We have been told by some that 
this is purely an Irish question. But 
that is not true. It is a question af- 
fecting all the British dominions—it is 
a question of humanity. But, view- 
ed in the simplest light, how does 
it directly affect England? A popu- 
lation of eight millions, afflicted by 
direst poverty, sends annually across 
many bridges numerous starving 
bands to assist in her agriculture. 
In her present condition, we cannot 
believe that such an influx of labour- 
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ers, whose wages at home, when 
they have any, are, on the average 
of a year, not more than fourpence 
a-day, can be for good. But wiser 

ersons than we pretend to be, think 
it may be so—so let that pass. All 
agree, however, that the permanent 
settlementin England, of animmense 
number of Irish immigrants, is a sore 
national calamity; and most now 
believe that the evil can be stopt 
only by the establishment of a poor’s 
law in Ireland. Some, indeed, think 
—and there will always be a few 
fools to think any thing—that the 
better off the Irish are in their own 
country, the readier will they be to 
leave it. Certain it is, that the 
amount of the poor’srates in England 
israised by this one cause—operating 
directly and indirectly—nearly two 
millions ; so that England and Ire- 
land together now pay four millions 
at least on account of Irish poor—a 
far greater sum than what any body 
has ever dreamt would be required, 
(except those who talk about the ab- 
sorption of the whole rental,) were 
there a poor’s law for Ireland to set 
to work at home, and in the be- 
neficial way described, all her un- 
employed population. 

Long as this article is, we have but 
opened the question. We know that 
it is one of great difficulty, and that 
it will need all the wisdom of the le- 
gislature to bring it to a satisfactory 
settlement. We shall hear something, 
we suppose, of the opinions of Mi- 
nisters, when Mr Richards brings it 
before the House. They have told us 
indeed that they do not intend to 
propose any measures respecting it 
this session ; and it would perhaps be 
unreasonable to expect they should ; 
but surely they must be preparing— 
maturing—some in their mighty 
minds ; and after they have disposed 
of the Church of England in Ireland, 
and in England, they will be more 
at leisure to legislate for the poor of 
both countries. 
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THE STUDIES OF THE. LADIES (A LA FRANCOIS. ) 


MamMa—this Fénélon’s a quiz: 

I hate his sanctimonious airs: 

Why, what a tedious fool he is— 

His masses, needles, pins, and prayers ! 

A concert, new ballet, or ball, 

Would better teach what we should 
know. 

Ho, ho, ho! the ladies all, 

Ho, ho, ho! they study so. 


Your Missy to her sampler set ; 

My music-master waits, Mamma, 
We've got to-day the new duet 

(A charming piece) of Armida ; 

I seem in singing to recall 

The very flames which made her glow. 
Ho, ho, ho! the ladies all, 

Ho, ho, ho! they study so. 


Let little Miss her pantry tend, 

For me, Mamma, an hour or two 
With Monsieur Chassez I must spend, 
To learn my “ pas voluptueux ;” 


II. 


My frock’s so long, I'll surely fall, 
Let’s tuck it up before I go. 

Ho, ho, ho! the ladies all, 

Ho, ho, ko! they study so. 


Good-bye, Mamma, I must be gone; 

*Tis only to the gallery, where 

To admiration I have drawn 

An outline of the Belvidere. 

Heavens, what a form! how strong, how 
tall ! 

What graces all his members show! 

Ho, ho, ho! the ladies all, 

Ho, ho, ho! they study so. 


I must get married, too—O la! 

These customs are so strict with us! 
To tell the truth, my dear Mamma, 
The case is most necessitous.; 

For if the world should hear at all— 
But then they laugh at that, you know. 
Ho, ho, ho! the ladies all, 

Ho, ho, ho! they study so. 


THE LITTLE BROWN MAN, 


A LITTLE MAN we've here, 
All in a suit of brown, 
Upon town : 
He’s as brisk as bottled beer, 
And, without a shilling rent, 
Lives content ; 
For d’ye see, says he, my plan— 
D’ye see, says he, my plan— 
My plan, d’ye see, ’s to—laugh at that! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the little brown 
man ! 


When every mad grisette 
He has toasted, till his score 
Holds no more ; 
Then, head and years in debt, 
When the duns and bums abound 
All around, 
D’ye see, says he, my plan— 
D’ye see, says he, my plan— 
My plan, d’ye see, ’s to—laugh at that ! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the little brown 
man ! 


When the rain comes through his attic, 
And he lies all day a-bed 

Without bread ; 
When the winter winds rheumatic 
Make him blow his nails for dire 

Want of fire, 


D’ye see, says he, my plan— 
D'ye see, says he, my plan— 
My plan, d’ye see, ’s to—laugh at that! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the little brown 
man ! 


His wife, a dashing figure, 
Makes shift to pay her clothes 
_ By her beaux: 
The gallanter they rig her, 
The more the people sneer 
At her dear ; . 
Then d’ye see, says he, my plan— 
D’ye see, says he, my plan— 
My plan, d’ye see, ’s to—laugh at that! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the little brown 
man ! 


When at last laid fairly level, 
And the priest (he getting worse) 
’Gan discourse 
Of death and of the devil; 
Our little sinner sighed, 
And replied, 

Please your reverence, my plan— 
Please your reverence, my plan— 
My plan, dy’e see, ’s to—laugh at that ! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the little brown 

man 
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III. 


MY LISETTE, SHE IS NO MORE ! 


Wuar! Lisette, cin this be you? 
You in silk and sarcenet! 
You in rings and brooches too ! 
You in plumes of waving jet! 
Oh no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette ! 
Oh no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


How your feet the ground despise, 
All in shoes of satin set; 
And your rouge with roses vies— 
Prithee where didst purchase it ? 
Oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


Round your boudoir wealth has spread 
Gilded couch and cabinet, 
Silken curtains to your bed, 
All that heart can wish to get. 
But oh no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette ! 
Oh no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


Simpering, you twist your lip 
To a smile of etiquette : 
Not a sign of mirth must slip 
Past the bounds your teachers set ; 
And oh no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette ! 
Ob no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


Far away the days, alas ! 
When in cabin cold and wet, 
Love’s imperial mistress was 
Nothing but a gay grisctte. 
But oh no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette ! 
Ob no, no, no, 
That Lisette, you are no more ! 


You, ah me! when you had caught 
My poor heart in silken net, 
Never then denied me aught, 
Never played this proud coquette. 
Oh no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette ! 
Oh no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more ! 


Wedded to a wealthy fool, 

Paying dear for leave to fret ; 
Though his love be somewhat cool, 
Be content with what you get. 
Oh no, no, no, 

Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


If that love’s divine be true, 
*Tis when fair and free are met : 
As for you, Madame, adieu— 
Let the haughty Duchess fret! 
For oh no, no, no, 
Surely she is not Lisette ! 
Oh no, no, no, 
My Lisette, she is no more! 


IV. 


THE DOCTOR A,ND THE PATIENT. 


I’vE lived of late by Doctor’s rule; 
And thus (his eane beneath his nose) 
Quoth he, ‘“* Your fever we shall cool 
By abstinence, and by repose.” 
But in my heart Love’s voice began, 
“‘ A galopade or so were well.” 
I rose and waltzed an hour with Ann. 
But do not tell, oh, do not tell 
A word of that to Doctor Fell ! 


“* Beware of Bacchus,” says our Suge, 
Our Esculapius, who but he ? 
The purest preacher of the age 
Ne’er so enjoined sobriety. 
But in my heart Love’s voice begar,. 
* To drink her health, methinks ’twere 
ewell.”’ 
So down I sat and toasted Ann. 
But do not tell, oh, do not tell 
A word of that to Doctor Fell ! 


‘‘ We must not sing, it hurts the chest,” 
Why here’s a pretty how-d’ye-do ! 
The man must surely be possess’d ; 
Pray God it a’n’t the wandering Jew ! 
But in my heart Love’s voice began, 
“¢ One stave, and all will soon be well. 
You choruss’d me while singing Ann: 
But do not tel], oh, do not tell 
A word of that to Doctor Fell ! 


*¢ Affect not womankind,” quoth he, 
‘¢ All passion we must pretermit,”’ 

‘Now on my soul the knave must be 
A Trappist or a Jesuit ! 

‘But in my-heart Love’s voice began, 


‘«‘ A kiss would surely make you well.” 


I’m going now for one from Ann— 
But do not tell, oh, do not tell 
A word of that to Doctor Fell! 
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Farewett, O Winter! gentle- 
manly Old Man; and hail, O Spring! 
most ladylike of Young Women! 
Frequent flirtation had there been 
for a month or two between Grey- 
beard and Green Mantle, and at one 
time we thought it would have been 
amatch. But mine ancient’s heart 
failed on the very evening of the 
Sabbath, after publication of banns ; 
he disappeared like “ snaw aff a 
dyke,” and ’tis rumoured that he has 
gone with Captain Back to the frozen 
regions, perhaps of the Pole. Lovely 
Spring, noways cast down, seemed 
to feel that she had made a narrow 
escape from hirpling Eld; and, if 
we do not greatly mistake the mat- 
ter, she will, ere long, be leaning her 
ear “ in many a secret place,” to the 
soft solicitations of Summer, and 
yielding herself up with the usual 
sort of struggles to his blameless em- 
braces. The marriage, we predict, 
will be celebrated on the first of 
June, for in Scotland ’tis reckoned 
unlucky to wed in May; and we, as 
Poet-Laureate of Cupid and Hymen, 
shall with our Flamingo write their 
Epithalamium. 

Let us, for love of heaven and 
earth, get out of Edinburgh. Here,, 
ever since November, have we been 
harbouring among houses, till we 
have almost hardened into stone and 
lime,—into the part of Wall. Our 
system has got smokified; and a 
queer fish at all times, you might take 
us now for a dried haddock. Our 
circulation, unlike that of Maga, is 
low and slow; was there ever such 
a pulse? one in the minute. Our 
eyes that have been likened to eagles’ 
are more like oysters’ ; the roses on 
our lips are lilies; and our cheeks 
outochre a sick dandelion. We shall 
not say—whatever we may think— 
that our shanks are shrivelled; but 
we confess we do not relish these 
wrinkles in our hose; and it is not 
unalarming to observe that these 
shorts, always easy, are now wide, 
and assuming the appearance of pet- 
ticoats. ‘‘ This will never do.” Let 
us, for love of heaven and earth, get 
out of Edinburgh. 

Ha! we hear the phaeton. No 
dawn yet—but Peter is regular as 
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clock-work—and at four—’tis stri- 
king in the lobby—the Set-out is at 
the door. Let us take a caulker. 
Curse your coffee—at the best ’tis 
but birstled beans. But bruised 
barleycorn is Glenlivet. A few 
mouthfuls of bap--and—ham—never 
mind the steps—the crutch is our 
leaping pole—all’sright, Peter—-canny 
on the causeway—but at the Maca- 
dam let go the tits—we give you 
four hours to do the distance—thirty 
miles and a trifle—you may pull up 
for a minute to wet their mouth at 
Torsonce—and now for—CLoven- 
FORD. 

The mornings are chill yet—and 
there is nothing like a close carriage. 
There is something exceedingly snug 
in this clever contrivance of a head. 
No phaeton had ever a more magni- 
ficent developement. He is fit to be 
president of the phrenologists. These 
windows of his are eyes—and we are 
the spirit that looks through them— 
CurisTOPHER THE FAR-KEEKER. 

There is surely snow. Smoothly 
as in a sleigh are we gliding along 
one way, and the trees another. If 
they keep on at that rate, they will 
be at the Tron Church before we 
are at Fushie Bridge. Dim is Dal- 
keith in the dawn; but the houses 
are beginning to bestir themselves, 
and by and by the old church tower 
will be audibly counting his beads 
to the number of five, and looking 
out for the light from the sea. There 
is Arniston gate, with its elephants. 
One might imagine himself in India, 
about to beat up the quarters of some 
native Nabob. 

We suspected as much. Ay, we 
have been taking a snooze—and ’tis 
broad morning. What is there to 
“ prate of our whereabouts?’ We 
have given the go-by to our ex- 
cellent friend Mitchelson’s beauti- 
ful woods of Middleton; and the 
mists are leaving Lammermoor. 
That hare ought erenow. to have 
been at home on the hill—but you 
may bark and brastle as you choose, 
my worthy colley; pussey is but 
playing with you, and, carelessly al- 
tering her lazy limp into a easy gale 
lop, without putting herself to the 
trouble of laying back her lugs, cocks 
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her fud, and while you are yet plou- 
tering among the rashes, the fleet 
fur is far away up the sheep-nibbied 
greensward; nay, by this time couch- 
ed in her form among the fern above 
the line of the dwarf birk-tree 


groves. Partridges! we declare—a 
breeding pair—bobbing their heads 
along the barley-braird on a patch of 
cultivation on the marshy moor. 
That black breast—almost of moun- 
tain—glooming among the green 
hills, is no doubt populous with 
moor-fowl,—and we could think we 
hear the gor-cock crowing—but ’tis 
araven. The little lambs must be- 
ware of racing too far in the sun- 
shine from their woolly mothers— 
yet he is fondest of carrion—and 
probably there is a dead horse in the 
cleuch. God bless thee, small sweet 
silent source of the silver Gala! 
But of all these welling springs, 
each with its emerald margin, which 
is the source acknowledged by the 
“braw braw lads on Gala-water.” 
The charm of a pastoral country is 
itscalm. In all the streamy straths 
you see houses,—store-farms or 
others—and seed-time being some- 
what late in our South this season, 
(in the West ’twas early,) these 
silent-going plough-teamsare cheery; 
but how still all the hills, and bare of 
human life! Yet there is nothing 
dark or dismal—a sweet serenity is 
over all—and the prevailing and per- 
manent impression is that of peace. 
Surely that white sea-bird will never 
have the heart to leave that quiet 
meadow for the stormy main. It 
ought not to waver about by itself 
80, but to mix with those othersnowy 
wheelers, and be for life a dove. 
Peter looks over his shoulder, and 
wonders to see us sitting Kit-cat in 
full view; for, some miles back, we 
had adroitly let down the head of 
the phaeton,—and in our rich fur 
gown—a gift from the Emperor of 
all the Russias—we have the ap- 
pearance of an opossum. Torsonce 
is an admirable inn; but the Tits 
are swinging along at eight knots ; 
and silvan Stow, with its knoll- 
climbing cottages, brown kirk, and 
pear - tree - blossoming manse, in 
which, after morning prayer, the 
worthy pastor is issuing for a stroll 
in his garden, is no sooner come than 
gone ; and we cannot help forgetting 
it in this long line of woods. There 
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are no leaves yet on the oaks or 
elms—and as for the ashes, ’twill be 
July at the soonest ere they are in 
full and fine feather ; but the larches, 
and the birks, and the alders, are 
greening every sunny hour, and 
shewing sweet symptoms of the 
sappy spirit that is stirring in all 
the old forest-trees, and will soon 
be crowning them with umbrage. 
What buds on that horse-chestnut! 
each as big as our fist, and just 
about bursting from its balmy cere- 
ment. And are not these sycamores 
promising striplings —every year’s 
shoot a yard long—and thus thirty 
feet high—the lowest of them— 
though we remember seeing them 
planted—as if yesterday! No nest 
more comfortable than a crow’s. 
We just see her neb. Many a one 
have we harried; for in our school- 
boy days we were monkeys at 
speeling, and have invaded even the 
heron’s domicile, as it swung to and 
fro on the elm-tree top, “ when 
winds were piping loud,” and ur- 
chins on the mossy greensward below 
were picking up the broken branch- 
es, in intervals of upward -gazin 
admiration —for as that dare-devi 
in Shakspeare—we never remember 
precise words—says, we and danger 
were two lion whelps, littered in one 
day—but “we the elder and more 

. terrible” —hem—hem—hem ! 

We begin to feel an appetite for 
something; and scenery never looks 
so pleasant as under an appetite. 
Seen on a full stomach, nature, in 
some strange sympathy, seems la- 
bouring under a surfeit—too blow- 
zy to be beautiful—with a flushed 
after-dinner face expressive of no- 
thing better than an inclination to 
repose. Hence it is that poets so 
love the morning. In herself no 
doubt she is lovely, with or without 
her diamonds; but in your eyes she 
is a very angel, for no particle of 
divine air has left your spirit, and 
you see her in the pure light of 
imaginative love. So Milton felt 
when he breathed that immortal 
line— — 


‘* Under the opening eyelids of the 
Morn!” 


In Nature he saw, as it were, a se- 

raph waking from sleep! 
Vegetation cannot have progress- 

ed much since the last milestone; 
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nor earlier here than there can sure- 
ly be the spring; yet all the earth 
is greener—and bluer is the sky ; less 
sober is our cheer of heart—and we 
are happier because hungrier—that 
is the secret. Our system is juve- 
nilized by all matin rural influences; 
this is our wedding-day, and Nature 
is our bride. We could get out of 
the phaeton, and on that half-sunny 
half-shady spot lie down with her in 
our arms, and hug her to our heart. 
O Nature ! how balmy is thy breath! 
How fresh thy soft-swelling bosom! 
How couldst thou —thou blessed 
creature — throw thyself away on 
Us, when all the world were dying 
for love of Thee, and crowding to 
kiss thy feet! . 

Steady down hill, Peter—tighter 
on Priam, Peter—softly with Rufus 
—Peter ;—there we spin—“ and the 
keen axle kindles as we go.” Let 
us see. In three hours and five mi- 
nutes from Moray Place to Cloven- 
ford. Nothing like a long stride— 
only thorough-breds, Peter, can do 
the business in style after all ;— 
blood, bone and bottom — nothing 
like the descendants of the Godol- 
phin Arab. 

The wayside inns of staid Scot- 
land will not bear comparison with 
those of merry England. There you 
see them smiling, with their trellised 


ables, low windows, and overhang-. 


ing eaves all a-twitter with swallows, 
a little way off the road, behind a fine 
tree, palisaded in the front circle,— 


**In winter, shelter, and in summer, 
shade.” 


The porch is bloomy; and the 
privet hedge running along the low 
wall, does not shut out a culinary 
garden, deficient neither in flowers 
nor in fruits, with a bower at the 
end of the main gravel-walk, where, 
at tea or toddy, in Jove or friend- 
ship, you may sit, “ the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot;” or 
take an occasional peep at the vari- 
ous arrivals. Right opposite, on en- 
tering, you see the bar,—and that 
pretty bar-maid, she is the landlord’s 
daughter. “ The parlour on the 
left, sir, if you please,” says a silver 
voice, with a sweet southern—that 
is, English accent—so captivating to 
every Scotchman’s ear—and betore 
you have had time to read the pastoral 
poem on the paper that gives the 
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parlour walls their cheerful charac- 
ter, the same pretty creature comes 
trippingly in with her snooded hair 
comb-surmounted, and having placed 
you a chair, begins to wipe the table, 
already dustless as the mirror in 
which she takes a glance at her 
shadow, as you take a gaze on her 
substance; and having heard your 
sovereign will and pleasure express- 
ed with all the respectful tender- 
ness of a subject, retires with a 
curtsy,—and leaves you stroking 
your chin, in a mood of undefinable 
satisfaction with her, with yourself, 
and with all the world. 

Clovenford is not exactly such a 
wayside inn; but the accommoda- 
tion of all kinds is excellent—bed, 
board, and washing—and he who 
cannot make himself comfortable 
here, as we now are doing, cannot 
have a calm conscience. There is 
nothing particular to look at out- 
doors ; some stabling—a cottage that 
seems a shop, where you may buy 
snuff and sweeties; fields with hedges 
and gates, over one of which a long- 
nosed mare, with a foal at her foot 
(an early production) is now whinny- 
ing after Priam or Rufus; a good bit 
off, trees among which the high-road 
disappears; and, at about a mile’s 
distance hills, some of them wooded, 
under the line of which, you would 
know, without being told it, froma 
dim-blue sort of mysterious aerial 
haze, must be flowing a river—and 
what river can itbe but the—TweeEp? 

Helen! do you know that you are 
a very bonny lass? a commonplace, 
perhaps inappropriate, but popular 
expression and one that rarely if 
ever gives, offence; though some- 
times they may strive to look sulky, 
and answer you by silence. But, 
Helen is comely, and a most obli- 
ging creature. Tiere is a mild mo- 
desty about Helen, that makes it 
pleasant to be waited on by her; and 
though she_is never in a hurry, it is 
surprising what she puts through her 
hands. We have known her attend- 
ing, by her single self, on three 
tables, each, of course, in a different 
parlour, one at each end, and one in 
the middle of the trans, and yet she 
never seemed missing from your 
elbow. Helen keeps her eyes (hazel) 
perpetually on the watch; and you 
never need toask for an article. Pep- 
per, mustard, or ketchup—bread, 
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butter, or some more gravy—what 
you will—but wish for it—and she 
presents it to you with a smile— 
not right and rough over your shoul- 
der—as is the use and wont of some 
nymphs in Arcadia—but standing 
near, not close, in an attitude at once 
affectionate and respectful—and 
more of the former—at least so it 
has sometimes seemed to us—the 
more elderly you are—if not absolu- 
tely old—and then she treats you 
with reverence. Not a word had 
we breathed about breakfast—yet 
here comes the daughter of Leda 
with the tray. 

We read in her eyes a vivid re- 
membrance of this very same morn- 
ing, of the very same month, last 
spring. All the intermediate year is 
by us too forgotten; and it would re- 
quire much metaphysical subtlety 
to analyse our feelings compounded 
of the Past and Present, so as to 
form a new Tense. The Then and 
the Now are coexistent; and slight- 
ly tinged too with a colouring of the 
When. We are conscious of a 
was-is-and-to-be-ish emotion on 
looking at those four eggs, evident- 
ly new-laid, those four penny loaves 
in close cohesion with their auburn 
crusts—that plateful of wet, and 
that rack of dry toast—and above all, 
that pound of butter. Nor is jam nor 
jelly not causative, each in its own 
degree, of our composite spiritual 
state; nor that ham. The stroup of 
the tea- pot alone seems changed—it 
having met with an accident that 
serves to dissolve the doubtful iden- 
tity of the Two-times-in-one, and to 
restore memory to her seat of office, 
which had thus been usurped by 
that strange faculty, Imagination. 

We do not dislike, it is pretty well 
known, dining in company with a 
few friends ; but, it is known but to 
ourselves, that we abhor any such 
public breakfast. ’Tis with us al- 
ways a solitary meal. We should 
murder the man whom, in the morn- 
ing, we heard munch munching, 
and snorting with his nose in a tea- 


cup, like a post-horse at the end of 
as with his head in a pail of 
water. There is something mon- 


strous in the manner most men eat 

eggs—putting the open mouth of the 

shell to their own, and sucking in 

white and yolk at once with a shock- 

ing slobber. Alone, one can be blame- 
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lessly guilty of all enormities, and 
plump in lumps of sugar that none 
but an outlaw could venture on 
in presence of any other mortal. 
Tea should be like toddy—hot, 
strong, and sweet; and the fourth 
and final bow] should be toddy, with 
a gay gurgle of Glenlivet. An egg 
to the penny-loaf is the natural pro- 
portion—and after these eight, you 
sit more composedly, “ playing at 
will your virgin fancies,” with the 
wet and dry toast which, towards 
the conclusion, you “lay it on thick” 
with jam or jelly—but mind, never— 
as you hope to be shaved—spread 
the fruit with a knife—steel or silver 
—but drop it on in blobs or splashes, 
from a table-spoon (not a tea-spoon), 
or in the case of thin jelly—and 
especially if it be white-currant— 
perhaps the most delicious of all— 
and especially if it has been what is 
called spoilt in the boiling—you will 
act wisely by letting it run off from 
the slowly inclined can—without any 
intermediate aid—directly down up- 
on the expectant and well-buttered 
bun, which will then be food equal 
to any ever presented in Paradise by 
Eve to Adam. 

Whoo! Now let us take a look at 
our tackle—Mrs Phin’s. Seldom 
have we seen finer gut. The Gut of 
Gibraltar is a joke to it; gossamer 
coarse in comparison. This bunch of 
lark-winged hair-lugs has a killing 
look—and so have these water- 
mouse-bodies with wings of grey 
mallard. But here are the heckles 
that will harry the river—Professors 
—red and black—with brown mal- 
lard wings—dressed fine on number 
four kirby-bend—sharp as ~ 
yet almost minute as midges. The 
trout that licks in one of these “ wee 
wicked deevils” with his tongue, 
will rue the day he was spawned on 
the banks of gravel. No loops on 
any casting line of ours—all knots ; 
the drop-flies—for we always use 
three—depending four and five 
inches ; and the casting line itself the 
length of the rod to a tittle. No 
multiplying ree] for us—in all things 
we love simplicity—and should we 
even hook a FisH, with this small 
machine we shall prove his master. 
Shoot, spring, summersault, or wal- 
lop as he will, he is a dead salmon. 

ut the landlord’s pony’s at the 
door, with a boy hy bring him back, 
I 
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who is stroking the long forelock 
down smooth on his Roman nose, and 
picking out the straws till it looks 

uite tidy. It would not be easy to 
po his colour—but, whatever 
it is, he is no chameleon, and keeps 
to it; his ears are none of the short- 
est, yet surely he cannot well be a 
mule either; and though his tail, on 
the contrary, be one of the shortest, yet 
he seems anxious to make the most 
of it, and has acquired a custom of 
switching it in astyle, that if it were 
any thing more than a mere stump, 
might prove awkward to his rider in 
miry weather. But let us not any 
longer criticise the worthy animal, for, 
after all he is a choice article. 

No—no—not in the least—not hurt 
in the least—yet, devil take it—land- 
lord—you ought to be a little more 
particular about your stirrup-lea- 
thers. ’Tis fortunate we fell off be- 
fore we had got on ; for we had in- 
tended to start at full gallop—and as 
on making play we uniformly stand 
in the stirrups, had that strap broken 
as we were crossing the bridge, we 
should have spoiled the pool below 
for this day’s angling. Peter—you 
are an ingenious and dexterous old 
fellow—but how will you contrive 
to manage your breeches till his re- 
turn, without braces ? 

’Tis about along Scotch mile from 
Clovenford to the hill-top from 
which you get the first glimpse of 
the Tweed—at Ashiestiel. Ashie- 
stiel! There it stands, half-embow- 
ered, above the bowers that here, 
more than anywhere else, to our 
eyes do indeed beautify the Tweed. 
It holds in kind command all the 
banks and braes about—with their 
single trees dropt here and there “ in 
nature’s careless haste,” and rich 
with many a stately grove over- 
hanging the river’s gleam, or within 
hearing of its murmurs. But the 
green hills behind the house are now 
sloping away up to the far mists that 
seem to be hiding mountains; and 
the scene, though sweet, is not with- 
out grandeur—at this dim hour, 
a melancholy grandeur. A few 
hundred yards farther on — and 
closed at either end with wooded 
hills—and cheerful along its wide 
flat with ploughed fields and ancient 
pastures—rich holm lands—with a 
few cottages—each standing single 
—and of different characters—from 
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the mere hut to the farm-house— 
and one by the water's edge seems 
to be the miller’s—a long reach of 
vale, in its own serenity, is itself all 
one home—and of yore it was the 


home of—Tue Macician. Here we 
first saw—Walter Scott. “Twas in 
the summer he was writing Mar- 
mion. He rode with a party of us 
over the hills te Newark-Tower on 
the Yarrow—and we had some 
roughish galloping after the grey- 
hounds. The Minstrel, we remem- 
ber, was in at the death of the sole 
hare killed, and held her up, on the 
hill side, to us below, with an air of 
triumph. A young Oxonian tried 
in vain, on the way home, to win him 
to speak about poetry; but had to 
put up with a snatch of some old 
song or border ballad, chanted with 
a kindling eye and impassioned 
voice, but having noconnexion either 
with the scene around us, or with 
any thing that had been passing in 
conversation. It seemed to us—that 
though far from being absent, in the 
_@idinary sense of that word — his 
mind went and came to and fro the 
visionary world of the olden time, 
familiar with it as with this real sur- 
rounding life. In the evening, he 
chanted from the quarto sheets the 
two first cantos of Marmion—and 
with look, voice, and action, as ap- 
propriate to the spirit-stirring poetry 
of war, as Wordsworth’s to the soul- 
composing poetry of peace. 

Well, we shall jog up to the head 
of our favourite stream—not half a 
mile above Ashiestiel—and keep all 
day to a few faithful pools that never 
yet have deceived us—for what's 
the use of whipping much water, if 
you know the best, and are scientifi- 
cally master of the “silent trade ?” 
There, my lad—your master is going 
to Galashiels—so away with your 
curly head—but do not burst the 
pony. And be sure you let Peter 
again have his braces—for without 
them he is really not fit to appear in 
the kitchen among ladies. 

Angling, in boyhood, youth, and 
manhood’s prime, was with us a 
passion. Nowit is an affection. The 
first glimpse of the water, caught 
at a distance, used to set our hearts 
a-beating, and— 


‘* Without stop or stay down the rocky 
way”— 
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we rushed to the pastime. If we 
saw a villain with a creel on his 
back, wading waist-deep, and from 
the middle of the stream command- 
ing every cranny in among the tree 
roots on both sides—in spite of copse 
or timber—we cursed and could al- 
most have killed him; and how we 
guffawed when such a reprobate, at 
a chance time, — his footing 
among the coggly and sliddery stones, 
with many staggers fell sprawling 
first back and then forwards, and 
finally half-choked and grievously 
incommoded by the belt of his emp- 
tied basket coiling round his thrapple, 
while the dead trouts were seen 
floating about with their yellow bel- 
lies, went hatless down the current, 
and came sneaking out at the ford 
like a half-drowned rat—pity that 
the vagabond had not gone over the 
waterfall—a better death than his fa- 
ther’s, who, it was well known, was 
hanged for sheep-stealing at Carlisle. 

Now we can look carelessly at a 
whole regiment of leathern-aprons, 
all at once in single file poaching we 
Tweed the whole way from Peebles 
to Innerleithen. Nothing that may 
happen in this world now would 
make us lose our temper. With the 
utmost equanimity we can now look 
up to our tail-fly—both bobbers— 
and several yards of line, inextrica- 
bly hanked, high up a tree; or on 
the whole concern by a sudden jerk 
converted into an extraordinary hair- 
ball, such as one reads of having been 
found in the stomachs of cows. The 
sudden breaking of our top just at 
the joint, which is left full of rotten 
wood—no knife in our pocket and 
no spare top in our but—a cala- 
mity which has caused frequent sui- 
cides—from us elicits but a philo- 
sophical smile at the Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes. 

There’s as pretty a piece of work- 
manship as poor Phin ever put out 
of hand—light as cork,and true as 
steel—and such arun! Now, let us 
choose an irresistible leash of insects 
—and we lay a sovereign to a six- 
pence that we are fast in silver- 
scaies before half-a-dozen throws.— 
Where the deuce is our book? Not 
in this pocket—nor this—nor this 
—nor this. Confound it—that is 
very odd—it can’t surely be in our 
breeches — no—no—noet there— 
curse it—that is very queer~nor in 
the crown of our hat—no— dang 
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it—that is enough to try the pa- 
tience of a saint! Where the devil 
can it be? Not in our basket—no 
——and Tommy! can we, like an 
infernal idiot, have left our book 
on the breakfast-table at Cloven- 
ford ? ‘ 

O the born idiots of the Inn! not 
to see our book lying on the break- 
fast-table. The blind blockheads must 
have taken it for the family Bible. 
And Helen, too! not to see and send 
it after us by Peter on Priam! Never 
again, were we to dragon a miser- 
able existence like Methusaleh’s, 
will we have the wretched folly to 
come out to Clovenford! From this 
blasted hour we swear to give up 
angling for ever-——and we have a 
mind to break inte twenty thousand 
pieces this great, big, thick, coarse, 
clumsy, useless and Jumbering rod! 

We beseech us to look at that— 
the take—the take is on—Dy all that 
is prolific, the surface of the water 
is crawling with noses and back-fins 
—scores of pounders are plumping 
about in all directions—and oh, Ge- 
mini! the ripple over by vonder, 
in the shallow water of that little 
greensward bottomed bay, betrays a 
monster. Such a day, and such an 
hour, and such a minute for certain 
slaughter—for bloody sport—never 
saw we with our eyes—though we 
have for fifty years and more been 
an angler. People in pulpits preach 
patience—blockheads in black and 
with bands—smooth and smug smi- 
ling sinners who never knew disap- 
pointment nor despair—ner have the 
souls of the poor prigs capacity to 
conceive such atrial as this. There 
they go—heads and tails—leap—leap 
MPa one no splash—for the 
largest dip noiselessly as the least— 
and we hear only a murmur.—Oh 
lord ! 

Why are not people planting = 
tatoes somewhere in sight? No- 
body dibbling in this garden. Door 
of the house locked—but we might 
walk into the byre. The fools have 
gone to the fair. We are deafened 
by eternal talk about education in 
Scotland—why then is there not here 
a school—that we might get a boy 
to run to Clovenford for our book ? 
It seems especially absurd for the 
county to have put itself to great 
expense in making a turnpike road 
through such an uninhabited district 
as this, Not a soul to be seen far 
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as the eye can reach—nothing in the 
live way but sheep and rooks—and 
they do bleat and caw, it must be 
confessed, to an odious degree, and 
in a most disgusting manner. As to 
going back all the way, two Scotch— 
but many English miles—to Cloven- 
ford for our book—and then coming 
back to begin fishing about the 
middle of the day—when it is well 
known that it often unaccountably 
happens you may then as well angle 
in the Tweed for oysters—that would 
be madness; yet staying here with- 
out tackle is folly; and in such a 
dilemma, what the devil—we say 
again—is to be done ?—That was a 
horrid suggestion of the enemy ! 

Heaven bless thy bright face, thou 
golden-headed girl! whence comest 
thou into this nook of earth—yes— 
from Fairy-Land. What? Herding 
cows ? Well—well—child! don’t 
be frightened—you have overheard 
us talking to ourselves—and perhaps 
think us “ the strange Gentleman ;” 
but it was a mere soliloquy—so see— 
here’s half-acrown—run you to 
Clovenford and ask Helen for our 
book—-our tackle-book—-and you 
shall have another on your return— 

rovided you are back within the 

our. Never mindaboutthecows. We 
will look after them—CuristopuEer 
NorTH IN THE CHARACTER OF Cow- 
HERD—what a subject for our dear 
Wullie Allan! Yet did not Apollo 
for nine years guard the flocks of 
Admetus ? 

Why ’tis but nine now. Tinie 
enough from ten to six to crowd our 
creel, till the lid fly open. Many a 
man would have been much discom- 
— on such an occasion as this; 

ut thanks to a fine natural temper, 
and toa philosophic and religious edu- 
cation, we have kept ourselves cool as 
acucumber. This forgetfulness of 
ours is likely to prove a lucky acci- 
dent after all, for hitherto there has 
been hardly a breath stirring, and 
we did not much like that glimmer 
on the water. True, a few fins were 
visible—but they were merely play- 
ing, and we question if a single snout 
would have taken the fly. But now 
the air is beginning to circulate, and 
to go rustling up among the thick- 
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budded, and here and there almost 
leafy trees, in little delightful whirl- 
winds. The sun is sobered in the mild 
sky by the gentle obscuration of small 
soft rainy or rather dewy-looking 
clouds; one feels the inexpressible 
difference between heat and warmth, 
in this genial temperature; and 
what could have been the matter 
with our eyes that they were blind, 
or with our soul that it was insen- 
sible, to that prodigal profusion of 
ptimroses embedding the banks and 
braes with beauty, in good time to 
be succeeded by the yet brighter 
broom ! 


* Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, 
cone, 

And from the bosom of yon dropping 
cloud, 

While music wakes around, veil’d ina 
shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains de- 
scend!”’ 


There is no possibility, surely, of 
her not bringing the Book? No— 
no. She will bring it; for the crea- 
ture, as she stood a-tiptoe, ere away 
she flew, was an impersonation of 
that divine line in Collins, 


** And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and wa- 
ved her golden hair!” 


We begin not to care whether she 
bring the Book or not. Reconcile- 
ment sweet is breathed over our 
vacant leisure by the balm of these 
budding woods — these “ hanging 
shaws”—is warbled over it by the 
mingling melodies—how various, yet 
all accordant—we surely may call it 
harmony—of an unseen wonderful 
multitude of amorous birds. We 
shut our eyes for a moment, and 
scarcely can support the music— tis 
so thick with joy. 


** For love is heaven, and heayen is 
love.” 


We hope, from the bottom of our 
souls,that she will notbring the Book. 
We trust we have lost it—that it bob- 
bed out of our pocket over that pretty 
dear little bridge. Should she un- 
fortunately find it, it may lure us 
away from our vernal meditations, 
and much profound poetry be lost to 
the world. The Advent of Spring! 


Oh! gracious Power! for thy beloved approach 
The expecting Earth lay wrapt in kindling smiles 
Struggling with tears, and often overcome. 
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A blessing sent before thee from the heavens, 
A balmy spirit breathing tenderness, 

Prepared thy way, and all created things 

Felt that the Angel of Delight was near. 

Thou cam’st at last, and such a heavenly smile 
Shone round thee, as beseem’d the eldest-born 
Of Nature’s guardian spirits. The great Sun, 
Scattering the clouds with a resistless smile, 
Came forth to do thee homage; a sweet hymn 
Was by the low winds chanted in the sky; 
And when thy feet descended on the Earth, 
Scarce could they move amid the clustering flowers 
By Nature strewn o’er valley, hill, and field, 


To hail her blest deliverer ! 


Ye fair trees, 


How are ye changed, and changing while I gaze! 
It seems as if some gleam of verdant light 

Fell on you from a rainbow! but it lives 

Amid your tendrils, bright’ning every hour 

Into a deeper radiance. Ye sweet birds, 

Were you asleep through all the wintry hours, 
Beneath the waters, or in mossy caves ? 

There are, ’tis said, birds that pursue the Spring 
Where’er she flies, or else in death-like sleep 
Abide her annual reign, when forth they come 
With freshen’d plumage and enraptured song, 
As ye do now, unwearied choristers, 

Till the land ring with joy. Yet are ye not, 
Sporting in tree and air, more beautiful ‘ 
Than the young lambs, that from the valley-side 
Send a soft bleating like an infant’s voice, 


Half happy, half afraid ! 


O blessed things ! 


At sight of this your perfect innocence, 

The sterner thoughts of manhood melt away 
Into a mood as mild as woman’s dreams. 

The strife of working intellect, the stir 

Of hopes ambitious ; the disturbing sound 
Of fame, and all that worshipp’d pageantry, 
That ardent spirits burn for in their pride, 
Fly like disparting clouds, and leave the soul 
Pure and serene as the blue depths of heaven. 


Mortal man in this world must either 
make a merit of necessity, and so 
succumb to his lot, however severe 
the suffering or bitter the disappoint- 
ment—or he must reconcile himself 
to it, as we have done now, by call- 
ing to his aid the power of Poetry, 
Philosophy, and Religion. Shall we 
take a swim ? The cow-herdess might 
— us in the pool, and swarf 
with fear at sight of the water-kelpy. 


* A dream of old, born of that sudden 
smile 

Of watery sunshine, comes across our 
brain.” 

Twenty years ago—at two o'clock of 

asummer morning, we left the school- 

house at Dalmally, where we were 

lodging, and walked up Glenorchy— 

fourteen miles long—to Inveruren. 


On the banks of that fishy loch we 
stood, eyeing the sunshine beautifully 
warming the breezy dark moss-wa- 
ter. We unscrewed the brass head 
of our walking-cane, to convert it into 
arod; when, lo! the hollow was full 
ofemptiness! We had disembowelled 
it the evening before, and left all the 
pieces on the chest of drawers in our 
bedroom! This was as bad as being 
without our Book. The dizziness in 
our head was as if the earthhad dwin- 
dled down to the size of the mere 
spot on which we stood, but still 
kept moving as before at the same 
rate, on its own axis, and round the 
sun. On recovering our stationary 
equilibrium, we putour pocket pistol 
to our head, and blew out its brains 
into our mouth—in the liquid charac- 
ter of Glenlivet. Then down the 
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glen we bounded like a deer belling 
in his season, and by half-past seven 
were in the school-house. We said 
nothing—not that we were either 
sullen or sulky ; but stern resolution 
compressed our lips, which opened 
but to swallow a few small loaves 
and fishes—and having performed 
twenty-eight miles, we started again 
for the Loch. At eleven—for we 
took our swing easily and steadily— 
our five flies were on the water. By 
sunset we had killed twenty dozen 
—none above a pound—and by far 
the greater number about a quarter 
—but the tout-ensemble was impo- 
sing—and the weight could not have 
been short of five stone. We filled 
both creels, (one used for salmon,) 
bag, and pillow-slip, and all the poc- 
kets about our person—and at first 
peep of the evening star went our 
ways again down the glen towards 
Dalmally. We reached the school- 
house “ ae wee short hour ayont the 
twal,” having been on our legs al- 
most all the four-and-twenty hours, 
and for eight up to the waist in wa- 
ter—distance walked, fifty-six miles 
—trouts killed, twenty dozen and 
odd—and weight carried 
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At the close of the day, when the hamlet 
was still, 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness 
proved,” 


certainly seventy pounds for four- 
teen miles; and if the tale be not 
true, may May-day miss Maga. 
And, now, alas! we could not 
hobble fur our book from the holms 
of Ashiestiel to Clovenford ! 
** Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis.” 
Not that we look much amiss—in 
our own eyes—yet; and here is a 
mirror. "Tis a lown place this,— 
nearly encircled with trees,—and the 
river winds about so, and parts in- 
to such sweet perplexing stream- 
lets, that we — almost suppose 
we were on a little island. Aye, 
here is a glass, magical as that in 
which the Italian wizard shewed 
Lord Surrey his faithful Geraldine. 
No,—’tis no female form—’tis not 
the ladye of his love—but Christo- 
pher himself in all his glory—rod in 
one hand, and crutch in the other— 
crutch being fitted up as a landing- 
net. What a pleasing reflection! 
Wordsworth, like a true seer, by an- 
ticipation painted the picture :— 


“In a deep pool, by happy choice we saw 





A two-fold image: on a grassy bank 

A Syow-wuiTe Ram; and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same! Most beautiful, 

On the green turf, with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 
The breathing creature stood ; as beautiful 
Beneath him shewed his shadowy counterpart. 
Each had his glowing mountain, each his sky, 
And each seemed centre of his own fair world: 


Antipodes unconscious of each other ; 

Yet, in partition, with their several spheres, 
Blended in perfect stillness to our sight. 
Ah! what a pity were it to disperse, 

Or to disturb, so fair a spectacle, 

And yet a breath can do it!” 


The similitude is perfect, all but the 
horns. 

’Twas long believed by the whole 
old women of the noisy world that 
Wordsworth was no poet—and by 
a part of them that the moon was 
made-of green cheese. But the 


dwellers in the world that is “ silent 
and divine,” all knew that the Bard 
was from heaven on a mission; and 
to the eyes of all whose “ visual 


nerve has been purged with rue and 
euphrasy,” he has for ever beautified 
the “ light of common day,” render- 
ed the “ beauty still more beau- 
teous,” and given glimpses “ of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused,” 
which we may see in all its native 
glory in a higher state of Being. 
But here comes Iris, with our 
Book in her bosom. She espies us, 
and holding it up above “ her beau- 
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tiful and shining golden head,” it 
seems to our ears as if the kind crea- 
ture were singing a song. 

Now, Mary—we knew your name 
was Mary, the moment we saw you 
—Mary Riddle—we ken you sing— 
sae gie’s a sang, my bonnie bit wee 
winsome lassie—while we are rum- 
maging our Book—But what’s the 
matter? What’s the matter? “O 
sir, you’ve no been leukin’ after the 
kye—for, mercy me ! there’s three o’ 
the twa-year-auld Hielan’ nowt got- 
ten into the garden. O Sir! you’re 
a bad herd!” 

Mary Riddle has soon cleared the 
garden of kye and nowt, and beg- 
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ging pardon for “ haen’ sae far for- 
gotten hersel’, as to speak sae rudely 
to sae kind an auld gentleman,” 
offers “to do her best at a sang.” 
“ She sings’—she says—“ to auld 
tunes, or natural tunes o’ her ain 
like, the maist feck o’ Gilfillan’s 
sangs—him that leeves in Leith, and 
that’s reckoned a bonny writer a’ 
owre this part o’ the kintra.’ We 
are glad to hear from Mary Riddle, 
that our ingenious friend Gilfillan’s 
songs are so popular among the pas- 
toral dwellers on the banks of the 
Tweed, the Ettrick, and the Yarrow, 
and ask for “ Mary’s Bower.” 


MARY’S BOWER. 


Set to an original melody by Peter MacLeod, and sung by Mary Riddle, on 
the Holms of Ashiestiel, to CurfstopHer Nortu, April 28, 1833. 


The mavis sings on Mary’s bower, 
The lav’rock in the sky; 

An’ a’ is fair round Mary’s bower, 
An’ a’ aboon is joy! 

But sad’s the gloom in Mary’s bower, 
Though a’ without be gay; 

Nae music comes to greet the morn, 
Nae smile to glad the day. 


Her lover left young Mary’s bower, 
His ship has crossed the main ; 
There’s waefu’ news in Mary’s bower, 


He ne’er returns 


again. 


A breaking heart’s in Mary’s bower, 
A ouene See is there ; 


The glance 


as left that e’e sae blue, 


The rose that cheek sae fair. 


The mavis flees frae Mary’s bower, 
The lav’rock quits the sky ; 

An’ simmer sighs o’er Mary’s bower, 
For coming winter’s nigh. 


The snaw fa’s white on 


ary’s bower, 


The tempests loudly rave; 
The flowers that bloomed round Mary’s bower 
Now wither on her grave! 


Sung like a lintie! And you tell 
us, Mary, you are eleven years old 
come Midsummer—that your pa- 
rents are both dead—and that you 
do not remember having seen their 
faces—and that you have neither 
brother nor sisters—nor any blood 
relations, except some “ distant 


coosins that dinna leeve in this 
pairt”—and that you are “as happy 
as the day is lang’—for that “ the 
puirest creature is aye safe in the 
haun o’ God.” “ Now you maun gie 
us another bit sangie—but let it be 
a cheerfu’ lilt.” “ What say ye, sir, 
to ‘ Janet and Me ?’” 
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JANET AN’ ME. 





Tune—“ J’d rather hae a piece than a kiss o’ my Joe.” 


Sung by ditto—to ditto—at ditto—on ditto. 


O, wha are sae happy as me an’ my Janet? 
O, wha are sae happy as Janet an’ me ? 
We’re baith turning auld, an’ our walth is soon tauld, 
But contentment ye’ll find in our cottage sae wee. 
She spins the lang day when I’m out wi’ the owsen, 
She croons i’ the house while I sing at the plough ; 
And aye her blythe smile walcomes me frae my toil, 
As up the lang glen I come wearied, I trow! 


When I’m at the Beuk she is mending the cleadin’, 
She’s darnin’ the stockings when I sole the shoon ; 
Our cracks keeps us cheery—we work till we’re weary, 

An’ syne we sup sowans when ance we are done. 
She’s bakin’ a scon while ’'m smokin’ my cutty, 
When I’m i’ the stable she’s milkin’ the kye ; 
I envy not kings, when the gloamin’ time brings 
The canty fireside to my Janet an’ I! 


Aboon our auld heads we’ve a decent clay biggin’, 
That keeps out the cauld when the simmer’s awa; 
We’ve twa wabs o’ linen o’ Janet’s ain spinnin’, 
As thick as dog-lugs, an’ as white as the snaw! 
We've a kebbuck or twa, an’ some meal i’ the girnel, 
Yon sow is our ain that plays grumph at the door ; 
An’ something, I’ve guess’d, ’s in yon auld painted kist, 
That Janet, fell bodie, ’s laid up to the fore! 


Nae doubt, we have haen our ain sorrows and troubles, 
Aften times pouches toom, an’ hearts fu’ o’ care; 

But still, wi’ our crosses, our sorrows an’ losses, 
Contentment, be thankit, has aye been our share! 

Ive an auld roosty sword, that was left by my father, 
Whilk ne’er shall be drawn till our king has a fae; 

We hae friends ane or twa, that aft gie us aca’, 
To laugh when we’re happy, or grieve when we’re wae. 


The laird may hae gowd mair than schoolmen can reckon, 
An’ flunkies to watch ilka glance o’ his e’e; 

His lady, aye braw, may sit in her ha’, 
But are they mair happy than Janet an’ me? 

A’ ye, wha ne’er ken’t the straught road to be happy, 
Wha are na content wi’ the lot that ye dree, 

Come down to the dwallin’ of whilk I’ve been tellin’, 
Ye’se learn’t, by lookin’ at Janet an’ me! 


Allan Ramsay—Robert Fergusson 
—Robert Burns—James Hogg—Al- 
lan Cunninghame—Robert Tanna- 
hill—Robert Gilfillan—when did the 
air of merry England ring with the 
warblings of such sky-larks as these ? 
Born were they all “in huts where 
poor men lie” —and then in the olden 


time, to how many gifted sons of ge- 
nius 
“ Did Nature give her music pipes, 
And her sweet trumping strains ?” 
Charles Lamb ought really not to 


abuse Scotland in the pleasant way 
he so often does in the sylvan 
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shades of Enfield ; for Scotland loves 
Charles Lamb; but he is wayward 
and wilful in his wisdom, and con- 
ceits that many a Cockney is a better 
man even than Christopher North. 
But what will not Christopher forgive 
to genius and goodness ? Even Lamb 
bleating libels on hisnative land. Nay, 


he learns lessons of humanity, even 
from the mild malice of Elia, and 
breathes a blessing on him and his 
household in their Bower of Rest. 

Why—Mary—we do sometimes 
attempt such a thing—and we cannot 
refuse thee—so here goes Gilfillan’s 
“ Jean Pringle.” 








Sung on Tweedside by Christopher North to Mary Riddle, April 23, 1838. 


PITY THE LADS THAT ARE FREE. 


Tune.—“ Thae a wife o’ my ain.” 


Pity the lads that are free, 
Pity the chiels that are single ; 
For gude sake! tak pity on me, 
I'm teased night an’ day wi’ Jean Pringle. 
For lasses I carena a preen, 
My heart’s my ain an’ ’mcheery, 
An’, were’t nae for that cutty Jean, 
I'd sleep as soun’ as a peerie ! 


What's beauty !—it a’ lies in taste! 
For nane o’t wad I gie a bodle! 
But hers, hauntin’ me like a ghaist, 
Is whiles like to turn my noddle! 
She’s wooers—but what’s that to me? 
They’re walcome to dance a’ about her ; 
Yet I like na her smilin’ sae slee 
To lang Sandy Lingles the souter ! 


Yestreen I cam in frae the plew, 
The lasses were a’ busy spinnin’ ; 
I stoitered as if I’d been fou, 
For Jeanie a sang was beginnin’. 
I hae heard fifty maids sing, 
Whiles ane, an’ whiles a’ thegither ; 
But nane did the starting tears bring 
Till she sung the “ Braes of Balquhither.” 


Last Sunday, when gaun to the kirk, 

I met wi’ my auld aunty Beenie; 
I looked as stupid’s a stirk 

When simply she said—“ How is Jeanie ?” 
An’ at e’en, when I, wi’ the rest, 

Was carritched baith Larger an’ Single, 
When speered—Wham we suld like best ? 

I stammered out—‘ Young Jeanie Pringle !”” 


Last ouk I gaed in to the fair, 

To wair out my Hallowmas guinea; 
When wha suld I fa’ in wi’ there, 

A’ dinkit out finely—but Jeanie ; 
I couldna gang by her for shame, 

I couldna but speak, else be saucy, 
Sae I had to oxter her hame, 

An’ buy a silk snood to the lassie. 
It’s no but she’s baith gude an’ fair, 

It’s no but she’s winsome an’ honnie; 
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Her een, glancing ’neath gowden hair, 
Are brighter, 1 daursay, than ony. 
But pawkie een’s naething to me, 
Of gowd locks I want nae the straikin’ ; 
Folk speak about love—but they’!l see, 
For ance, by my faith! they’re mistaken. 























-Mary Riddle—you shall have sent to 
you from Edinburgh—bound in red 
—with a green silk ribbon in it—to 
mark the chapter where you left off 
—a Bible. We know you have one 
of your own—but ’tis much worn— 
the brown binding is tatter’d and 
worm-eaten—the pages very yellow 
—and some words at many places so 
indistinct that even your eyes cannot 
easily make them out in thegloaming, 

or “4 the flickering peat-light. e 

need not bid you read the Bible 
often now—but continue to do so 

when you grow up—and should days 
pass by without your looking into it, 
remember the old man whose name 
you will see written along with your 
own on one of the blank pages, and 
who will then be in his grave. Think 
you hear his voice saying, “ Mary 


I promised the lasses a spree, 
I promised the lads a paradin’, 
I canna weel hae’t—let me see— 
Unless I get up a bit waddin’. 
I think I’se send ower for the clark, 
He might cry us out the neist Sunday ; 
It’s winter—we’re nae thrang at wark, 
Sae I think I’ll just marry ’gin Monday ! 


Riddle, have you forgotten our ad. 
vice below the trees on Tweed- 
side ?” Nay—Mary—we wished not 
to set you aweeping ; and, along with- 
the Bible, will come some yards of 
dimity for a gown for the braes, and 
some of a better sort, plain, but 
pretty, for your dress onthe Sabbath. 
And perhaps a trifle or two beside 
—such as some pink ribbons, and a 
silk handkerchief or two—which, 
with care, may last till you are a 
maiden with a sweetheart. But part 
we must not, till you even give us 
another song. So wipe your eyes— 
aye, the sleeve of your gown will do 
—and as there is nothing like being 
happy—hear the birds—let’s have 
again something gay of Gilfillan’s— 
say “ Young Willie, the Ploughman.” 


YOUNG WILLIE, THE PLOUGHMAN. 
Tune—* Bonnie Dundee.” 


Sung by Mary Riddle, on Tweedside, to Christopher North, April 23, 1833. 





Young Willie, the ploughman, has nae land nor siller 
An’ yet the blythe callant’s as crouse as a king ; 
He courts his ain lass, an’ he sings a sang till her, 
Tak tent an’ ye’se hear what the laddie does sing :— 
“QO! Jenny, to tell that I loe you ’fore ony, 
Wad need finer words than I’ve gatten to tell ! 
Nor need I say to ye, Ye’re winsome and bonnie,— 
I’m thinkin’ ye ken that fu’ brawly yoursel’ ! 


“ve courted ye lang—do ye hear what I’m telling ?— 
I’ve courted you, thinkin’ ye yet wad be miné; 
And if we suld marry wi’ only ae shilling, 
At the warst, only ae shilling, Jenny, we’se tine. 
But love doesna aye lie in gowpens o’ guineas, 
Nor happiness dwal!l whar the coffers are fu’ ; 
As muckle we’ll surely aye gather atween us, 
That want ne’er sal meet us, nor mis’ry pursue. 
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“ The chiels that are christened to riches an’ grandeur, 
Ken nought o’ the pleasure that hard labour brings ; 


What in idleness comes, they in idleness 


uander, 


While the lab’ring man toils a’ the lang day and sings! 


Then why suld we envy the 


great an’ the noble? 


The thocht is a kingdom—it’s ours what we hae ! 
A boast that repays us for sair wark an’ trouble ; 
‘ ve earned it!’ is mair than a monarch can say. 


“ The green buds now peep through the auld runkled timmer, 
The sun, at a breath, drinks the hale morning dew, 
An’ nature is glad at the comin’ o’ simmer, 


As glad as I 


m aye at the smiling o’ you! 


The flowers are a’ springing, the birds are a’ singing, 
And beauty and pleasure are wooin’ the plain; 
Then let us employ it, while we may enjoy it, 
The simmer o’ life, Jenny, comes na again!” 


“Good Mary Riddle—good be wi’ 
you ;”—away she trips—and we feel 
the pathos of these two lines of 
Wordsworth, 


“ E’ershe had wept, e’er she had mourn- 
ed 
A young and happy child.” 


There we have him—at the Tail-Fly. 
My eye! but he’s a bouncer. Why, 
he springslike a whitling. Hooked b 

the dorsal fin. Then ’tis a ten mi- 
nutes’ job—and where shall we land 
him—for the bank is lined with trees 
—celebrated by the name of “ The 
Grenadiers,”—and he knows better 
than to stem the current? Shall we 
in? A fifteen feet rod is nothing to 
our right arm — (biceps fourteen 
inches), and under our left ozter the 
crutch. The landing-net won’t be 
much the worse for a rub on the 
gravel. So here’t-goes. Pretty chill 
—for there is yet in the river some 
“sna’-broo.” Na! na! You think of 
stealing a march on us bya double— 
do you? But Christopher’s wide 
awake—and has wound up a dozen 
yards in a jiffey, so he has you hard 
in hand—and if you do not “ tak 
tent” of what you’re about, he will 
run you right ashore, high and dry, 
on the silver sand, where you will 
wallop about till you seem basted for 
the frying-pan. Avast! or you will 
upset us by running between our 
legs—fair play’s a jewel. Offata right 
angle like a shot. What! You have 
made up your mind to dash in among 
the intertwistment of those muddy 
old roots ? But you should have tried 
that earlier in your career ; for there 
—there, my darling—we give you the 
butt till your hog-back is seen above 


the water, and you look like a hulk 
that has dropt anchor. Why don’t you 
keep moving? Aye—we thought 
*twou’d be so—floundering down the 
stream you go, likea child drowning 
—and you must know now that 
your days are numbered. Poor 
fellow! he has lost heart, and we 
almost pity him—we have about 
as much pity for him as would “ fill 
a wren’s eye”—so this way again, if 
you please—aye, that’s the way— 
swimming against the stream’s not 
so difficult as you thought—near the 
edge in smooth water—come away, 
my jewel—the transparent fluid’s 
not much more than your own depth 
now—why, wriggling so, you seem 
more like a serpent than a trout— 
but now you have lain down to take 
a —— we shall lift you up so 
gently in our landing-net, which in 
another capacity has settled the hash 
of many a larger lubber, that you 
will slip away through your slumbers 
into the unsubstantial flowing of the 
—— paradise provided for all 

shes that have led a tolerably ho- 
nest life in the troubled waters of 
this sublunary world. 

You seldom kill such a trout 
as that in the Tweed with the fly. 
The truth is, he had no intention of 
taking it. But ’tis perilous at times 
rashly to rub shoulders witha profes- 
sor. The minnow is your bait for mon- 
sters. But we are nota great master 
of minnow—and we abhor worm. 
There is cruelty in worm, and also 
in minnow—and we are not cruel. 
As for this two-pounder, (he is not 
nearly three,) what has he suffered ? 
A struggle—* a sleep—and a forget- 


ting” to end-but of that he could 
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have no prefigured idea—in a fry. 
We have endured more anguish— 
mental and bodily—in one minute— 
than all he ever did during his whole 
life—the last quarter of an hour in- 
cluded; and we have our doubts 
whether even then his state was not 
that of enviable enjoyment. It was 
at least far from being one of ennui ; 
all his energies were called into ac- 
tive play; the alternations of fear and 
hope, in all cases where, as in this, 
hope is the prevailing passion, yield 
more pleasure than pain; and many 
millions of men, struggling against 
the stream as desperately as he did, 
and yielding to it more reluctantly, 
whether with happier or as disas- 
trous issue, would laugh in your face 
were you to call them miserable, and 
set you down in their turmoil for a 
prodigious ninny. 

Out of this long pool we have 
many a day creeled two dozen— 
and. there would seem to be a law 
prohibiting any trout from gaining a 
settlement in the parish under ten 
inches. There are no paupers—ex- 
cept, indeed, upon the principle that 
all paupers are well fed—but we 
believe few of the population are 
out of employment. Here is an 
Alderman. And here the Dean of 
Guild. By and by we shall have 
basketed the whole Corporation. Yet 
you cannot call them fat. Red about 
the gills they are; but that in a fish 
is a proof of temperance—that they 
drink nothing but water. Small 
heads — round shoulders — thick 
waists—tapering tails—so elegant— 
that, but for brown back and yellow 
belly, you might think them small 
salmon. 

“A brace of trouts!” You might 
as well speak of a brace of herrings. 
Yet there are noble trout in your 
English rivers. We do not mean in 
the North of England—for that, to 
all intents and purposes, is Scotland 
—but all over England. But in still- 
water preserves, what with gross 
feeding, and what with gross indo- 
lence, they lose all vigour, and make 
about as much play as logs of wood 
of the same dimensions. We re- 
member once borrowing a pin and a 
bit of pack-thread from an old wo- 
man who was sweeping the gravel 
walks in the beautiful grounds of 
Hagley; and having stolen a worm, 


we pitched it on the crooked brass 
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before the nose of a fine-looking fel- 
low, who was slowly sailing about 
near the edge of a sort of shallow 
artificial lakelet. He took it as kind- 
ly as Don Key would have taken a 
mouthful of calipash; and began to 
shift his quarters towards some 
weeds, which we presume were 
meantforanisland. With the feeblest 
inclination of our wrist possible, 
we deflected him from his first in- 
tention; but found it no easy mat- 
ter either to persuade or convince 
him that he was pin’d; and when he 
did begin to suspect that something 
was amiss with his mouth, even then 
he waddled away more like a bro- 
ken-winged duck than a trout in the 
“policy” of a British nobleman. In 
the Tweed—even when low—he 
would have been beaten to mummy 
against the stones in five minutes— 
but only think of him in a—spate! 
Yet his colour was pretty good—nor 
were his proportions to be sneezed 
at; he was manifestly of a good strain 
of spawn—but that lazy life had 
melted the very soul within him, 
and he was as tedious as a toad, 
The pack-thread could hardly have 
spun a cock-chafer; and yet it 
brought him to shore without stretch- 
ing; there he lay, gasping in his 
fatness, half a brace ; and looking at 
him, not without pity, we thought, 
not without contempt, of the Cock- 
neys. 

But of your true London anglers, 
we have always held and said that 
they are at the top of the tree. They 
have trained themselves up to the 
utmost fineness and delicacy of exe- 
cution, and in shyest water, where 
no brother of the angle in all Scot- 
land could move a fin, they will kill 
fish. Their tackle, of course, is of the 
most exquisite and scientific kind 
—their entire set-out at the river’s 
edge perfect. We should not pre-. 
sume to-throw a fly with the least 
celebrated proficient of the Walton 
Club. That we have been elected 
an Honorary Member of that Society, 
true it is that we are most proud ; 
but ashamed are we to think, that, 
from an inevitable confusion and 
misunderstanding at the time we 
received the Secretary’s letter, com- 
municating to us the pleasant intel- 
ligence, it remains, as too many others 
do from the most respected quarters, 
Without acknowledgment; and per- 
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haps our name is no longer on the 


list. Should it be so, we shall la- 
ment it as a misfortune all our life ; 
but hope it may not be too late yet 
to make amends for our seeming in- 
gratitude, and remain or become 
one of that band of brothers. 

Were any body to ask us which is 
the best trouting river in Scotland, 
we should say the Tweed. Many 
anglers—as good and better than us 
—would say the Clyde. We so dear- 
ly love the Tweed, that we may pro- 
nounce judgment under a bias. Both 
rivers are full of fins, We have 
known two hundred dozen net- 
drawn in about a hundred yards of 
the Clyde in one night—nor was the 
angling on the very same ground one 
whit the worse a week after—which 
was strange—for the trout-popula- 
tion are not of wandering habits, and 
they sleep where they feed. There- 
fore either those prodigious draughts 
had not thinned their numbers, or if 
they had, that one long pool had been 
speedily repeopled by emigration 
from many other parts of the river. 
We have burned the Tweed; and 
when looking for salmon with the 
lister, we have often seen such im- 
mense multitudes of trouts, that were 
we to describe them, we should be 
suspected of romancing ; yet we are 
confident we speak within bounds, 
when we say that we have seen_se- 
veral thousand all gathered together 
in deep water—for what purpose it 
is not easy to conjecture—as it were 
in one knot—as numerous as any 
shoal of minnows—we had almost 
said as powheads in a ditch. There 
they were floating—hanging almost 
motionless—with their heads towards 
a common centre—in a circular mass 
several feet deep, and at least two 
yards in diameter of surface. Could 
they all belong to that one pool? Or 
were they deputations of the silent 
people from all the pools, celebrating 
some great national commemoration? 
Weare inclined to believe that they 
were all inhabitants, perhaps natives 
of that one long stretch of rarest breed- 
ing and richest feeding ground, the 
most prolific and opulent perhaps of 
all the Elie-bank woods. Nor, after 
all, does this prodigious populousness 
of the modern trout nations in the 
Tweed, exceed what might have been 
expected by any man who has stood in 
almost any one of its streams, during 
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a shower of March Browns. A few 
minutes before, you had no reason 
from what you saw to conclude that 
there were any more trouts in the 
Tweed than on the highroad along 
the banks. All atonce the whole river 
is alive—and they are leaping be- 
tween your legs. We are losing the 
best of the day in thus sitting on a 
knowe and soliloquizing ; but we see 
two anglers flogging the floods be- 
low, so shall remain a while longer 
on our hurdies like a colley. 

In the appendix to Edward Jesse’s 
delightful “ Gleanings in Natural 
History,” which we had the sense to 
put in our pocket this morning, we 
find here a facetious and clever 
paper, entitled “ Maxims and Hints 
for an Angler, by a Bungler.’” We 
suspect he is in his way a Dab—a 
Deacon in the Art. Many of his 
maxims shew what a very different 
kind of affair angling is in England 
and in Scotland. The first question 
to be settled, he says, is, “ are there 
any fish in the river to which you are 
going?” Now a river in Scotland 
without any fish would indeed be a 
phenomenon which could beaccount- 
ed for only on the ground of its being 
without any water. Yet there are 
many lochs in Scotland without fish 
—witness the Moor of Leckan, in 
Argyleshire. That wide moor is full 
of lochs—some of them with trout, 
and fine trout too—some finless; 
and nothing can be more puzzling 
than to know how long a prudent 
but ignorant man should continue at 
work on one of those lochs, without 
having got a rise. Perhaps had he 
waited one minute longer, he might 
have filled his basket with spangled 
spankers; perhaps caught nothin 
beyond a frog, had he persisted til 
doomsday. We spent a whole day 
in going from loch to loch witha 
drunken and doited mole-catcher, 
who had the character of being in 
the art a perfect Cotton; but on ta- 
king a look at each particular loch, 
(tarns,) he was still at an equal 
loss to say whether it had fish, or 
simply frogs. 

The ingenious “ Bungler,” in his 
second maxim, advises his friends to 
“ get some person who knows the 
water, to shew you whereabouts the 
fish usually lie; and when he shews 
them to you, do not shew yourself 
to them.” In many angling places 
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round about London, and elsewhere 
in the South, such a person is useful 
tothe uninitiated ; but whatshould we 
think of the wight who employed 
worthy Watty Ritchie of Peebles, for 
example, to shew him where the fish 
usually lie in the Tweed? Nay, to 
shew him the very fish themselves, 
as plain as if they were on a plate or 
ina pan. Pools there are of pecu- 
liar opulence, but the population is 
pretty equally distributed here; and 
any man with half an eye in his head 
ean see for himself which are the 
most promising, and in what parti- 
cular part the fish are likely tolie. As 
for seeing the animals themselves, 
if there be a “ blue breeze,” you 
might with ifiers “ pore on the 
brook that bubbles by,” from “ morn 
till dewy eve,” without seeing any 
thing more animated than stones and 
gravel. As for the fish seeing you, 
there is no sense to be sure in stamp- 
ing along the banks within an inch of 
the brink; but at a moderate distance, 
and in a right position with respect 
to the sun, there is no risk of your 
— seen; nor, were you seen, 
would a Tweed trout care a pin 
about you, unless you had a very un- 
common appearance indeed, and 
were something truly terrific. 

From another maxim, it would ap- 
pear that the fish in some rivers 
about London lead a life of perpe- 
tual unhappiness and anxiety. “Do 
not imagine that because a fish does 
not instantly dart off on first seeing 
you, he is the less aware of your 
presence ; he almost always on such 
occasions ceases to feed, and pays 
you the compliment of devoting his 
whole attention to you, whilst he is 
preparing for a start whenever the 
apprehended danger becomes suffi- 
ciently imminent.”” This lively max- 
im gives us melancholy insight into 
most English angling. We see clear, 
still water, and at the bottom atrout. 
He is “alone in his glory,” and the 
glutton is at dinner—on what—it is 
not said; but probably on slugs. 
All the while he is nuzzling in the 
mud, his mind is abstracted by being, 
in self-defence, under the necessity of 
keeping an eye on the “ gentleman in 
black;” and both parties—he whoisal- 
waysover head and ears in water, and 
he who is but occasionally so—are 
attempting to take every advantage 
of each other, by means of a syetem 
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of mutual espionage, which ought 


not to be tolerated in a free coun- 
try. How any fish, liable at all 
times of the day, in any thing like 
fine weather, to such unprovoked 
persecution, can get fat, surpasses 
our comprehension, and would seem 
to argue much obtuseness of feeling; 
but we find that his perceptive, 
emotive, and locomotive powers, are 
all of the highest order; and that 
his perspicacity in seeing danger, 
and his alacrity in escaping it, are 
such as, on the principles of the 
inductive philosophy, could only have 
been acquired by a perpetual course 
of such active exercise as must, in 
the ordinary course of nature, have 
kept him in a state of lankness, 
equal to that of Pharaoh’s lean kine, 
or Mr Elwes’s greyhounds. 

“ Tf,” says our excellent ‘ Bung- 
ler,” “during your walks by the 
river-side, you have remarked any 
good fish, it is fair to presume that 
other persons have marked them 
also; suppose the case of two well- 
known fish, one of them (which I 
will call A), lying above a certain 
bridge, the other (which I will call 
B) lying below the bridge; sup- 
pose farther, that you have just 
caught B, and that some curious 
and cunning friend should say to 
you, in a careless way, ‘ Where 
did you take that fine fish?’ A 
Jinished fisherman would advise you 
to tell your enquiring friend that you 
had taken your fish just above the 
bridge, describing, as the scene of 
action, the spot which, in truth, you 
knew to be still occupied by the 
other fish A. Your friend would 
then fish no more for A, supposing 
that to be the fish which you have 
caught; and whilst he innocently 
resumes his operations below the 
bridge, where he falsely imagines B 
still to be, A is left quietly for you, 
if you can catch him.” 

Here the whole meanness, wretch- 
edness, misery, wickedness, vice, 
guilt, and sin of thesystem are brought 
out in one maxim. Hiring a spy to 
shew you a fish at his dinner, that you 
may steal upon him in shadow and 
murder him at his maggot, by luring 
him to prey on poisoned food, is 
conduct that admits only of this ex- 
tenuation, that the fish is himself 
such a suspicious and dangerous 
eharacter, that ten to one he con- 
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trives not merely to elude your pis- 
cicidal arts, but to outwit you at 
your own game, by homicidally 
causing you by a false step to get 
yourself drowned in the river ;—but 
to murder one out of two well- 
known fish (videlicet B, him who 
used to lie below the bridge) and 
then, that nobody but yourself shall 
murder the remaining half-brace of 
the two well-known fish (videlicet 
A, him who is still lying above the 
bridge), to play to your friend the 
part, not only of a finished fisher- 
man, but of a finished liar—exhibits 
—we must say—to our uncorrupted 
mind, such a picture of complicated 
villany, that we do not hesitate for 
a moment indignantly to declare, 
that the fiend in human shape, who 


could not only perpetrate such’ 


enormities, but instigate and instruct 
the angling youth of England to imi- 
tate, and perhaps surpass them (no— 
that is impossible in nature), deserves 
—if not no longer to be permitted 
to exist on the surface of our globe— 
certainly to be cut off, by ban of 
excommunication, from Fire and 
Water. 

Yet is the ineffable enormity of 
the sin sunk in the inconceivable 
silliness of the system. Two well- 
known fish! One above and the 
other below the bridge, and all 
the angling vicinage occupied during 
a whole season in attempting to en- 
trap the two first capital letters of 
the alphabet, A and B! 

But what comes here? We call 
that poaching, cross-fishing with the 
double rod. Our good friend the 
“ Bungler,” in maxim xviii, says the 
learned are much divided in opinion 
as to the propriety of “ whipping 
with two flies.’ Now, here come a 
couple of unconscionable Edinburgh 
cockneys whipping with forty. Hu- 
man nature cannot stand that—inci- 
pient convulsions are in our midriff. 
The conceited coofs had heard of 
the double rod from Maule or Gol- 
die, or some other top-sawyers, and 
they too must try it! From opposite 
stances they regard each other with 
mutual and equal anxiety, as to the 
movements and measures most likely 
to be next carried into immediate 
effect by the perplexed brethren of 
the braes. The imitative being a 
strong instinctive principle in hu- 
man nature, (also in more mere ani- 
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mals than is generally thought—for 
there are others almost as much so as 
the monkey and the penguin, ) do take 
notice—we beseech us—how,the mo- 
ment one begins to attempt to wind 
up, the other is working at his reel 
too, like a Jew at a barrel-organ. No 
line could stand that, were the ma- 
chinery brought into actual play ; 
but great impediments have been en- 
countered—nor does it seem proba- 
ble—judging from the posture of af- 
fairs—that for some time they will be 
overcome by the gentlemen of the 
opposition. They are shouting 
across one of the widest pools keen 
complaints of some fishing-tackle- 
monger in London—for our choicest 
Edinburgh cockneys get every thing 
‘from town.” “Of course,” they 
have been diddled ; and the machi- 
nery is at astand-still. Perhaps ’tis 
better so, than that both lines should 
have been broken on the wheel. 
Meanwhile all the forty flies are fly- 
ing in the air—and even at this dis- 
tance, we see they are a strange set. 
Not a few are larger than humming- 
birds—many are manifestly sea-trout- 
fres, gay but not gaudy—and (oh! 
grant gracious heaven that we do not 
split!) what possible contrivances 
can those others be that are dangling 
among the insects? Artificial min- 
nows! by Deedalus! 

That is merciful. But those—yes, 
they are—those are real worms, and 
very large worms too—so much so, 
that we thought they were eels, 
Cross-fishing with the double-rod by 
a couple of Edinburgh Cockneys, 
evidently belonging to no particular 
profession—the line laden with sal- 
mon flies, artificial minnows, and na- 
tural worms! We experience consi- 
derable curiosity to observe the effect 
of a sudden descent of all that furni- 
ture into the liquid element. There! 
now we call that making a splash. 
Fish are easily alarmed; but they 
soon recover from an ordinary fright, 
and do not remain all day beneath a 
bank, because they had the misfor- 
tune of catching a gruesome glispse 
of your countenance pretty early in 
the morning. Out of sight out of 
mind—you seldom for more than a 
few minutes disturb their tranquilli- 
ty by merely looking at them; but 
the effect of a splash of this sort is 
more lasting ; for on venturing from 
their various places of retreat to in- 
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spect warily the cause of their unea- 
siness, they are “ perplexed in the 
extreme,” and of “their wondering 
find no end,”’—above all at the artifi- 
cial minnows. What they can be, the 
wisest trout cannot hazard a conjec- 
ture, but doubts not that they must 
be very dangerous; salmon flies, it 
is true, they have all frequently seen 
before, but not behaving as they now 
do, and they too are shrewdly sus- 
pected of being novelties that bode 
mischief to the people; while as for 
the worms—foul enormous lobs— 
they would be permitted to putrify 
in a general famine. But what’s the 
matter now? The pea-green cock- 
ney has broken his top, and he in 
the fiery tartan has got entatigled in 
atree. Angry words are beginning 
to be bandied—exaggerated accusa- 
tions of aggravated crimes—the mu- 
tual rage has been exacerbated by 
its first gesticulations having been 
misinterpreted from such an incon- 
venient distance—and now—oh, fie ! 
the gentlemen are brandishing at 
one another the butt-ends of their 
rods—all the cross-tackle having 
disappeared—and—(loud cries of 
shame! shame! oh! oh!) they are 
throwing stones at one anotheracross 
the Tweed—a regular bicker ! 

We have for many years acted 
on the principle of non-interference. 
Let private individuals or public na- 
tions fight as they choose, either at 
close quarters, or across channels— 
so long as they dont meddle with 
us, we don’t meddle with them—we 
care nothing for the balance of power. 
But that big blockhead in the tartan 
shies a strong stone; and ’tis as 
perilous to be here in this unpro- 
tected position, as in the trenches be- 
fore Antwerp. Shall we fly or shew 
fight? We used to excell equally in 
hipping, hoching, and flinging, (we 
speak not now of wrestling;) and 
surely if his flints reach us, ours will 
reach him—and as poor Pea-green, 
appeared to us to be shamefully used 
by Tartan, we shall assist him against 
the Celt born of Irish parents in the 
Canongate. There—we call ’that 
battering in breach. Christopher 
continues hipping, hoching, and flimg- 
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ing stones at his enemy across the 
Tweed, invisible all the while as 
Apollo or the Plague, when, beneath 
his arrows, dogs, mules, and men of 
the Grecian army, fell festering at 
*their ships. 

Coleridge says that the dullest 
wight is sometimes a Shakspeare in 
his sleep. We say that every wight 
is at all times, more or less, a Shak- 
speare, broad awake. Mark, more 
or less; and a Shakspeare, not toa 
high, but a respectable degree, is —— 
Christopher North. Saw you never 
a Bird—an old Eagle—gambolling 
in the air like a madman—heaven 
knows why; whenall at once steady- 
ing himself on the wing, “a thing 
most majestical,” slowly away he 
saileth in among the blue mist of the 
mountains, or some old forest’s pro- 
founder gloom? 


“ O sylvan Tweed! Thou wanderer 
through the woods,” 


not for the sake alone of such pas- 
time, 


‘* Though dear to us the angler’s silent 
trade, 

Through peaceful scenes in peacefulness 
pursued,” 


come we now—in the creepin 
hours of age—to wander, rod in hand, 
along thy houseless solitudes, and 
by thy cottaged banks and braes, 
where children are playing among 
the primroses, and in the fields be- 
low are seen all the cheerful on- 
goings of half-agricultural, half-pas- 
toral life! Sweet relief from carking 
care to world-wearied man! Butoh! 
how more than sweet the sense of yet 
unabated gladness in the serenities 
of nature, of gratitude for all her 
goodness, as tender and far more 
profound than ever touched our 
spirit in sensitive but thoughtless 
youth! Then all was joy, or all was 
en te keen as anguish—hope 

tight as faith—fear dark as despair. 
Now all spiritual affections are more 
mildly mingled; the mind’s experi- 
ences and its intuitions coalesce; 
and human life is seen lying—in a 
less troubled—in a more solemn— 
in a holier light! 
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